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MARECHAL DE SAXE—MILITARY PROPHET. 


BY CAPTAIN B. H, LIDDELL HART. 


AUTHOR OF “‘ TWO GREAT CAPTAINS: JENGHIZ KHAN AND 
SUBUTAI,”’ 4 


In the long roll of the cele- 
brated captains of war, few 
careers have been so overlooked 
by military historians as that 
of Maurice, Count of Saxony, 
better known perhaps as Mar- 
shal Saxe. This omission is 
the more curious, because Saxe 
lives not only in his deeds but 
in his words; for as a military 
thinker and prophet his out- 
look was so original, his ex- 
pression so unfettered by con- 
vention, that his writings en- 
joy a perennial freshness and 
appeal to the modern spirit of 
scientific inquiry. 

The reasons for the neglect 
are probably twofold: first, 
that the wider political interest 
of Frederick the Great’s almost 
contemporary career focussed 
on the latter the attention of 
the general historian ; second, 
that the historical sections of 


the Continental General Staffs, 
blinded by the brilliance of 
Napoleon, regarded his first 
campaign of 1796 as the year 
one of modern military history, 
and affected a contempt for 
all his predecessors because of 
the contrast between their less 
decisive methods and the “ abso- 
lute war ’’ waged by Napoleon. 

In a world exhausted—like 
France in 1815—through the 
attempt to copy slavishly the 
Napoleonic method, the present 
may be a fitting moment to 
revive the study of a com- 
mander in some respects so 
akin to that great master, and 
in others so strongly contrast- 
ing. 

In its human interest, few 
careers and fewer minds are 
more arresting than that of 
this natural son of Augustus 
II. of Saxony, for Saxe was 
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a man built on the large 
scale—in his physique, in his 
intellect, in his outlook, and 
in his excesses. 

A year after his birth, in 
1696, his father was elected 
King of Poland, but owing to 
the unsettled state of the coun- 
try, Saxe spent his youth mainly 
in other lands. At the tender 
age of twelve he was present 
at Malplaquet with the army 
of Prince Eugene, and two 
years later his impetuous cour- 
age was so reckless as to call 
upon him the friendly reproof 
of this famous leader. In 1711 
he received the formal recogni- 
tion of his father and the rank 
of count. After serving under 
Peter the Great against the 
Swedes, and later against the 
Turks, he went, when twenty- 
three, to Paris to study mathe- 
matics, and there took a com- 
mission in the French Army. 
Brilliant service here, tempor- 
arily interrupted by an adven- 
ture in Courland, found him a 
lieutenant-general when the 
War of the Austrian Succession 
opened in 1741. His night 
surprise and capture of Prague 
made him famous, and the 
fact of his exploits being the 
only redeeming feature of this 
unsuccessful invasion of Austria 
led to his being made Marshal 
of France. After being ap- 
pointed in 1744 to command 
the expedition intended to in- 
vade England on behalf of the 
Young Pretender, which, how- 
ever, was abortive, he turned 
to the Netherlands, where he 
won his memorable victory 
over the British and their 
allies at Fontenoy. An un- 
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broken series of successes until 
the end of the war saw Tu- 
renne’s old title of ‘‘ Marshal- 
General of the King’s camps 
and armies ” revived for him, 
but two years later he died at 
Chambord of “ a putrid fever.” 
He left several illegitimate chil- 
dren, among them one whose 
great-granddaughter was George 
Sand. 

Seven years after, his 
‘ Reveries on the Art of War’ 
were published posthumously 
—a military classic that forms 
the subject of this study. The 
reader may judge whether Car- 
lyle’s extraordinary criticism of 
it as “a strange military far- 
rago, dictated, as I should 
think, under opium,” has any 
justification. 

That Marshal de Saxe was 
very different in outlook to 
that type of traditional soldier 
who regards his profession as 
a@ sacred mystery, beyond the 
lay comprehension, is well 
shown by his Preface, in which 
he declares with regard to war 
as @ science that ‘‘ custom and 
prejudice, confirmed by ignor- 
ance, are its sole foundation 
and support. All other sciences 
are established upon fixed prin- 
ciples . . . while this alone re- 
mains destitute.” 

Nearly two centuries have 
passed since he wrote this, and 
yet it is only since the Great 
War that our official Field 
Service Regulations have, for 
the first time, attempted to 
define what are the principles 
of war—and even then with 
the sketchiness and dubious- 
ness that denote the ploughing 
of virgin soil. Writers on war 
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seem to have changed little 
since Saxe wrote: “So far 
from meeting with anything 
fundamental amongst the cele- 
brated captains who have writ- 
ten upon this subject, we find 
their works not only alto- 
gether deficient in that respect, 
but, at the same time, so 
intricate and undigested, that 
it requires very great parts, 
as well as application, to 
be able to understand them.” 
... “The mechanical part of 
war is insipid and tedious in 
description, of which the great 
captains being sensible, they 
have studied to be rather agree- 
able than instructive in their 
writings upon the subject ; the 
few books which treat of war 
as an art, and that furnish 
us with any principles, are but 
in small esteem ... while 
those which treat of it in the 
historical way meet with a 
good general reception.” 

The student of the military 
writings of recent generations 
may recognise the continuity 
of the two types—on the one 
hand, the pleasant-to-read but 
superficial memoirs and com- 
mentaries ; and on the other, 
the massive tomes occupied 
with a ponderous and minute 
recital of details, lacking in 
any synthesis. 

No modern critic of authority 
could hope to surpass Saxe in 
the pungency and conciseness 
with which he exposes the 
traditional way that doctrines 
have been arrived at : ‘‘ Blindly 
adopted maxims, without any 
examination of the principles 
on which they were founded 

- . Our present practice is 


nothing more than a passive 
compliance with received cus- 
toms, to the grounds of which 
we are absolute strangers,” 

Since the war of 1914-18 we 
have been reminded how, twenty 
years before, Monsieur Bloch, 
the civilian banker of Warsaw, 
formed a far truer picture of a 
war between nations in arms, 
and foresaw both its nature 
and its course more accurately, 
than did any of the General 
Staffs of Europe. 

If, however, instead of fol- 
lowing the “blindly adopted 
maxims ” of military theorists 
of the nineteenth century, these 
General Staffs had weighed the 
opinions of Marshal Saxe—one 
of that pre-Napoleonic school 
so despised by them,—they 
might at least have avoided 
some of their subsequent errors 
that cost so heavy a price in 
lives and money. 

As a first example, let us 
take the cult of “numbers.” 
On this subject Saxe says: “I 
am persuaded that the advan- 
tages which large armies have 
in point of numbers are more 
than lost in the extraordinary 
encumbrance, the diversity of 
operations under the jarring 
conduct of different com- 
manders, the deficiency of pro- 
visions, and many other in- 
conveniences which are insep- 
arable from them.” ‘“M. de 
Turenne was always victorious 
with armies infinitely inferior 
in numbers to those of his 
enemies, because he could move 
with more ease and expedition.” 
Marshal Saxe understood, like 
Napoleon later, that mobility 
is the predominant factor in 
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war, and that rapidity of move- 
ment, ease of manoeuvre, and 
efficient supply are the primary 
conditions to be fulfilled. There 
is a striking and thought-pro- 
voking parallel between Na- 
poleon’s famous saying that 
his victories were won by the 
legs of his soldiers and Saxe’s 
dictum half a century earlier, 
that “the principal part de- 
pends upon the legs and not 
the arms: the personal abili- 
ties which are required in the 
performance of all mancuvres, 
and likewise in engagements, 
are totally confined to them, 
and whoever is of a different 
opinion is a dupe to ignorance, 
and a@ novice in the profession 
of arms.” 

Saxe’s ideal army—in view 
of the conditions of his day— 
was one of some forty-six thou- 
sand men, and he declares 
that “‘a general of parts and 
experience commanding such 
an army will be able to make 
head against one of an hundred 
thousand, for multitudes serve 
only to perplex and embarrass.” 

Few facts stand out more 
clearly from the history of 
1914-18 than the powerless- 
ness of the high commands to 
attain decisive successes—a con- 
dition due to the unwieldy 
masses allowing neither op- 
portunity nor room for man- 
cwuvre—and the constant stul- 
tification of offensives owing 
to the difficulty of supply. 
The commanders of the Great 
War were as unhappily placed 
as the proverbial puppy with a 
tin can attached to its tail. 

The art of generalship as 
understood by the great cap- 


tains was suffocated in infancy 
by the weight of the numbers 
which enwrapped it ; the artist 
yielded place to the artisan. 
Watching it from across the 
Styx, Marshal Saxe can be 
imagined as uttering that quo- 
tation from the Chevalier Fol- 
ard of which he was so fond: 
“ ‘War is a trade for the ignorant 
and a science for men of 
genius.” 

The great captains, however, 
created opportunities for man- 
cwuvre; they did not wait, 
Micawber-like, in the hope that 
“something would turn up.” 
Useless though it is to ery 
over the spilt milk of the 
Great War, it is nevertheless 
the part of wisdom to profit 
by experience, and in this 
respect the attitude of our 
former enemies is both an 
example and a warning. One 
of the axioms of military his- 
tory is that armies learn more 
from defeat than victory—the 
German military power was 
forged in the years when the 
German states lay under the 
heel of Napoleon; 1870 gave 
birth to the renaissance of 
French military thought which 
culminated in Foch; the dis- 
asters of the Boer War pro- 
duced that highly trained in- 
strument, the British Expedi- 
tionary Force of 1914, Thus 
it is but natural that, more 
than any other, the present 
German military doctrine em- 
bodies this supreme lesson of 
the bitter years of the Great 
War, that quality, attained 
through intensive and scien- 
tific training and expressed in 
@ supreme degree of mobility 
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and the fullest exploitation 
of maneuvre even by the 
smallest units of infantry, will 
more than compensate for the 
greater numbers of a short- 
service army. It has been well 
said that “the Germans went 
to Canne for their last model ; 
they will go to Cunaxa for their 
next.” 

Another mistake, paid heavily 
for in 1914, of which Marshal 
Saxe foresaw the dangers and 
warned his pupils of the folly, 
was the construction of perma- 
nent fortifications around cities. 
“TI look upon the works of 
nature to be infinitely stronger 
than those of art: what reason 
therefore can we plausibly as- 
sign for neglecting to make a 
proper use of them? Few 
cities have been originally 
founded for the purpose of 
sustaining a siege; but were 
indebted to trade for their 
largeness, and to chance for 
their situation ... There is 
another more powerful reason 
to persuade me that fortified 
cities are capable of making 
but a weak defence, which is, 
that notwithstanding a garrison 
is furnished with provisions for 
a three months’ siege, yet it is 
no sooner invested than they 
find that there is hardly a 
sufficient quantity for eight 
days; because no extraordi- 
nary allowance is made, in the 
calculation of numbers, for ten, 
twenty, or perhaps thirty thou- 
sand additional persons, who 
have abandoned the country 
... to find refuge there. . 
Some may perhaps observe 
that those who could not fur- 
nish their own provisions should 
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be expelled the garrison; but 
such an inhuman proceeding 
would be attended with more 
misery and distress than even 
the arrival of the enemy. But 
suppose nevertheless it be put 
into execution, is it probable 
that when the enemy invests 
the place he will suffer these 
wretches to retire where they 
please and the garrison to 
avail itself of their banish- 
ment? So far from it, that he 
will undoubtedly turn them 
back again; and surely the 
governor will not suffer them 
to perish with hunger at the 
gates ; neither can he be after- 
wards able to justify such 
conduct to his sovereign... 
What I have been saying ap- 
pears to me sufficient to demon- 
strate the great defects of forti- 
fied cities: and that it is most 
advantageous to erect for- 
tresses in such situations as are 
strong by nature, and properly 
adapted to cover the country, 
after having done which it will 
become a matter of prudence, 
if not to demolish the forti- 
fications of towns, at least 
to relinquish all thoughts of 
strengthening them for the 
future, or of laying out such 
immense sums of money to 
such useless and ineffectual 
purposes. 

** Notwithstanding that what 
I have here advanced is founded 
upon sense and reason, yet I 
am conscious there is hardly 
a single person who will con- 
cur with me, so prevailing and 
so absolute is custom: a place 
situated according to my plan 
may be defended against an 
enemy for several months, or 
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even years, because it is free 
from that detriment and en- 
cumbrance which is unavoid- 
ably caused by citizens.” In 
1924 military thought is at 
one with Marshal Saxe in the 
opinion that natural sites should 
be selected for permanent de- 
fences, and that cities should 
be left unfortified. 

The survivors of a war that 
witnessed the revival of armour 
in the form of the steel helmet 
and the tank—at last partially 
realising the folly of pitting 
flesh and blood against machine- 
guns and of exposing cloth- 
covered heads to shrapnel bul- 
lets and splinters—may be 
interested in the Marshal’s views 
on the discarding of this pro- 
tection. ‘“‘I am at a loss to 
know why armour has been laid 
aside, for nothing is either so 
useful or ornamental. Perhaps 
it may be said that the inven- 
tion of gunpowder abolished 
the use of it, but that is far 
from being the true reason, 
because it was the fashion .. . 
to the year 1667, and every one 
knows that powder was intro- 
duced amongst us long before 
that time. I shall endeavour 
to make it appear that its 
disuse was occasioned by noth- 
ing but the inconvenience of 
it.” 

“TI have invented a suit of 
armour, consisting of thin iron 
plates fixed upon a strong buff- 
skin, the entire weight of which 
does not exceed thirty pounds 
...and although I cannot 
allege it to be proof against a 
ball, especially one that is fired 
point-blank, nevertheless it will 
resist such as have not been 
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well rammed down, or are re- 
ceived in an oblique direction. 
. .. By arming your cavalry 
in this manner they will rush 
upon the enemy with irresistible 
impetuosity, grown doubly des- 
perate from a consciousness of 
their own security, and a thirst 
of revenge for the dangers they 
have just escaped. And how 
can those whose bodies are 
quite unguarded be able to 
defend themselves against 
others who are, in a manner, 
invulnerable? ... 

“This kind of armour will 
not only have a good effect to 
the eye, but reduce the expense 
of the clothing considerably, for 
nothing more will be required 
than a small buff-skin every 
six years, a cloak every three 
or four, and a pair of breeches. 
The hat is to be exchanged for 
the Roman helmet, which is 
so graceful that nothing can 
be comparable to it, and it 
lasts, as does also the armour, 
during a man’s life. Thus the 
dress will be rendered much 
less costly and more orma- 
mental; your cavalry will be 
fired, from a sense of their 
superiority, with an eagerness 
to engage the enemy... . I 
should not be surprised to see 
ten or a dozen such horsemen 
attack and defeat a whole 
squadron, because fear would 
prevail on one side, and cour- 
age on the other.” 

Then follows a passage which 
would seem applicable to the 
argument used by the oppo- 
nents of tank warfare: “To 
say then that the enemy will 
adopt the same measures is 
to admit the goodness of them ; 
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nevertheless they will probably 
persist in their errors for some 
time, and submit to be re- 
peatedly defeated, before they 
will be reconciled to such a 
change, so reluctant are all 
nations to relinquish old cus- 
toms. Even good institutions 
make their progress but slowly 
amongst us, for we are grown 
so incorrigible in our prejudices 
that such whose utility is con- 
firmed by the whole world 
are notwithstanding frequent- 
ly rejected by us, and then to 
vindicate our attitude we only 
say, ‘ Tis contrary to custom.’ ” 

Marshal Saxe then points out 
that even if when the armour 
is penetrated a severer wound 
ensues, which he doubts, the 
balance is still greatly in its 
favour, “for what will signify 
the loss of small numbers thus 
occasioned by their armour 
provided that, in general, it 
gives us the superiority over 
our enemies and wins our 
battles?’ ‘“‘ Nothing but in- 
dolence and effeminacy could 
have occasioned its being laid 
aside: to carry the cuirass 
during the whole year for the 
uncertain service of a single 
day was deemed perhaps a 
hardship; but when a State 
so far degenerates as to suffer 

- convenience to supply the 
place of use, one may venture 
to foretell, without the gift of 
prophecy, that its ruin is ap- 
proaching.” Saxe’s words hold 
a@ truth of wide import, not 
only to military questions, but 
to the political problems of 
our own State to-day. He con- 
tinues: ‘The Romans con- 
quered the world by the force 


of their discipline, and in pro- 
portion as that declined their 
power decreased . . . and those 
very barbarians, whom they 
had formerly defeated in such 
numbers, and who had worn 
their yoke during so many 
ages, became then their con- 
querors.”’ 

In the military sphere, Saxe’s 
arguments for the revival of 
armour could hardly be im- 
proved on, and to-day, when 
these two defects are removed 
in great measure by the fact 
that armoured protection is 
now no longer muscle-moved 
but mechanically moved and 
bullet-proof in addition, it is 
tragic to reflect upon the array 
of military opinion which still 
contemplates pitting large 
masses of unprotected flesh 
and blood against machine- 
guns. 

No maxim is more quoted 
than Napoleon’s dictum that 
“the moral is to the physical 
as three to one,” yet none surely 
seems so little understood. 
There can be little surprise 
at the decisive results when 
tanks were present in the later 
engagements of the Great War 
as compared with those of the 
earlier years when the infantry 
depended on artillery support. 
As a fortifier of moral an imme- 
diate and visible form of sup- 
port is infinitely more efficacious 
than a distant and unseen one. 
Few have grasped more clearly 
than Saxe how delicately is 
poised the balance between the 
will to go forward and the in- 
stinct to seek safety in flight, 
and that confidence or its de- 
cline is most often the deciding 
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factor in the scales. Nothing 
strengthens confidence more 
than the feeling of close sup- 
port, and this Saxe must have 
appreciated when he wrote: 
*‘*T am persuaded that unless 
troops are properly supported 
in an action they must be 
defeated . . because it is 
natural for every man, who 
sees danger before him and no 


relief behind, to {be discour- , 


aged; and this is the reason 
why even the second line has 
sometimes given ground while 
the first was engaging, ... and 
although it seems hitherto to 
have escaped the reflection of 
any, cannot, as I have already 
observed, be imputed to any 
other cause than the frailty of 
the human heart.’”’ His solu- 
tion, in those pre-tank days, 
was to place small bodies of 
heavy-armed cavalry close in 
rear of the infantry, and bat- 
talions of pikemen in the in- 
tervals between his cavalry 
wings—a strong contrast to 
the practice of his age, which 
was to place all the infantry 
in the centre and all the cavalry 
on the wings, each sustained 
only by itself. He quotes 
Montecuculi to the effect that : 
“In the armies of the ancients 
every regiment of foot had a 
certain proportion of horse and 
artillery . .. why therefore 
would they incorporate these 
distinct bodies together unless 
it was on account of the abso- 
lute necessity of such a con- 
nection...” 

While scathing in his de- 
nunciation of those who merely 
accepted and continued, with- 
out test, the military customs 
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of their forbears, Saxe was far 
from despising the storehouse 
of experience contained in his- 
tory. But he went to it for 
principles and not for exact 
methods, and for that reason 
sought the best masters of all 
time, not merely the undigested 
surface parts of the immediate 
past. Like Ardant du Picq, 
the unheeded prophet of the 
1870 disasters, he turned to 
the supreme military powers 
of ancient times for his re- 
search. Itis curious that now, 
in 1924, some of the Staff Col- 
leges are again rediscovering the 
wealth of military truth buried 
in the history of the ancient 
world, which was passed by 
in pre-war days in favour of an 
exclusive study of nineteenth- 
century campaigns. 

Impressed with the wonder- 
ful adaptability and power of 
movement of the Roman or- 
ganisation—like finely tempered 
steel in its strength and flexi- 
bility,—Saxe derived his system 
from them. His infantry were 
to be formed into legions, each 
consisting of four regiments, 
and each regiment of four cen- 
turies, with a half-century of 
light infantry and a half-cen- 
tury of horse. The centuries 
were to be composed of ten 
“companies,” each of fifteen 
men. With a view to com- 
bining economy in peace with 
a wisely directed expansion 
for war, Saxe formulated three 
distinct establishments. ‘In 
times of profound peace... 
the companies are only to 
consist of one sergeant, one 
corporal, and five veteran sol- 
diers; when preparations are 
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making for a war that is ex- 
pected, although not declared, 
an addition of five men must 
be made, and of ten when they 
are to be completed to full 
establishment. . . . The five 
veterans per company will con- 
stitute a fund for the occasional 
supply of officers and non- 
commissioned officers, by which 
means the inconvenience of 
making them of such as have 
never been in service will be 
avoided.”’ 

Thus in Saxe’s ‘‘ companies ”’ 
we may see the germ of the 
modern infantry group, which, 
with its leader, his understudy, 
and little cluster of men, trained 
together in peace and held 
together amid the perils of the 
battlefield by the resulting bond 
of mutual understanding and 
reliance, is the base upon 
which are founded our new 
infantry tactics. The group 
was born of a quickened appre- 
ciation during the Great War 
of the predominance of the 
moral factor, and the realisa- 
tion that the kinship of the 
group and its feeling of mutual 
support fortified the spirit of 
the individual far better than 
the long, unnatural, and easily 
broken lines of pre-war practice. 

If the Marshal’s scheme is 
partially marred by the merging 
of the ten companies into four 
““maniples ”’ for battle—a break 
in continuity of training, al- 
though a gain in power of 
control,—he was nearly two 
centuries ahead of his time in 
this idea of leaving intervals 


between the minor units of 
infantry. 

Saxe, again, would hardly 
have committed the error that 
was made in organising the 
New Armies of 1914-15, for 
he says: “New raised regi- 
ments I am altogether averse to, 
for unless they are grafted upon 
old ones,1 and commanded by 
good officers, eight or ten cam- 
paigns generally destroys them” 
—under modern conditions, 
1915 showed that his estimate 
erred on the generous side. 

Perhaps even more remark- 
able in its foresight and pro- 
phetic nature was another of 
his innovations. A practical 
inventor as well as a military 
philosopher—the two réles are, 
curiously, often combined,—he 
produced in his ‘‘ Amusettes ” 
the prototype of the infantry 
accompanying guns, which has 
been a marked feature of recent 
post-war development. “‘ Every 
century is furnished with a 
piece of ordnance of my own 
invention, called an Amusetie, 
which carries above four thou- 
sand paces with extreme velo- 
city . . . is drawn and worked 
with ease by two or three men, 
carries a half-pound ball, and 
is made with a convenience to 
hold a thousand, all which 
must render it of great service 
on numberless occasions in war.” 
In further instructions upon 
their handling, Saxe says that 
the soldiers to work them are 
to be furnished from the cen- 
tury to which each belongs; 
that before an engagement they 





1 The italics are the present author’s. 
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are to be advanced in front 
along with the light troops; 
that “they can be fired two 
hundred times in an hour with 
ease’; and that “ upon occa- 
sion” the Amusettes of a regi- 
ment or legion can be massed 
for fire from an eminence or 
other commanding ground 
feature. 

Thus, like the infantry guns 
of to-day, they were not a 
separate artillery arm, though 
their range was four times that 
of the ordinary field-piece of 
the time, and they were far 
more mobile than these cumber- 
some ox-drawn guns. Indeed, 
being man-handled, and with 
their crew of two, their half- 
pound ball, and high rate of 
fire, their tactics had some 
affinity with those of the 
machine-guns of the present. 

A diagram shows them to 
have had a slender barrel about 
nine feet long, and a bore of 
two inches. 

Other features of Saxe’s 
“legion ”’ were that the heavy 
as well as the light infantry 
were to have breech-loading 
arms; the men were to be 
furnished with bucklers of 
leather, prepared in vinegar— 
“they are not only of use to 
cover the arms, but whenever 
the troops are to engage 
standing, they may form a 
kind of parapet with them in 
an instant, by passing them 
from hand to hand along the 
front; two of them, the one 
upon the other, being musket- 
proof ’—a further evidence of 
Saxe’s appreciation of the value 
of armoured protection. He is, 
again, long in advance of his 








time when he condemns the 
“method of firing by word of 
command, as it detains the 
soldier in a constrained posi- 
tion, and prevents his aiming 
with any exactness.” ‘‘ How 
is it to be expected that they 
can, in such a position, retain 
an object in their eye till they 
receive the word to fire? The 
most minute accident serves to 
discompose them. . . and their 
fire is in a large measure thrown 
away.” 

We see the origin of the 
shoulder titles worn by our 
troops to-day in the prescrip- 
tion that “the private soldiers 
are, moreover, to have a piece 
of brass fixed on each shoulder, 
with the number of the legion 
and regiment upon it to which 
they belong, that they may at 
all times be easily distin- 
guished.”” The practice of the 
eighteenth century was to name 
regiments after their colonels ; 
but the Marshal’s understand- 
ing of the moral factor is well 
shown by his disapproval of the 
custom on the ground that, on 
a change of command, “the 
remembrance of their former 
actions will then be apt to 
cease together with that of 
their name.” “It is much 
easier to inspire a corps, which 
is distinguished by a title pecu- 
liar to itself, with a spirit of 
emulation.” There is sound 
philosophy in his subsequent 
remarks that ‘many persons, 
not knowing why those regi- 
ments which bear the names of 
provinces in France have al- 
ways behaved so particularly 
well, impute it altogether to 
their natural courage, which is 
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far from being the real reason. 
. . . Thus we see that matters 
of the utmost importance de- 
pend sometimes on trifles which 
escape our notice.” 

The value of light infantry, 
so commonly supposed to be 
a later development, was thor- 
oughly understood by Saxe, 
who has dealt with their tactics 
and equipment in great detail. 
They were to be armed with 
a light fowling-piece, breech- 
loading, and their accoutre- 
ments to be of the lightest. 
They were to be exercised con- 
stantly in jumping, running, 
and firing at a mark at 300 
paces distance, and the value 
of competition was emphasised 
as an aid to the training. Their 
officers were to be chosen with- 
out regard to seniority and 
from the most active in the 
regiment. 

In the assault, these light- 
armed foot were to be dis- 
persed along the front of the 
regiment, opening fire when 
some three hundred paces from 
the enemy, and continuing to 
fire without word of command 
till within fifty paces, when 
they were to fall back within 
the intervals left, on the Roman 
plan, between the centuries— 
a notable innovation, these in- 
tervals, when regiments and 
even larger bodies normally 
advanced in a rigidly continu- 
ous line. Indeed, the idea of 
leaving intervals between units 
in a general attack had to wait 
until the last year of the Great 
War for official acceptance ! 
Yet such intervals were the 
only means of endowing the 
small infantry units with the 


power of mangwuvre. While 
the light foot were thus skir- 
mishing in front, the regiments 
would have doubled their ranks, 
and with the weight of their 
charge multiplied by their mo- 
mentum, their shock would 
practically coincide with the 
cessation of the skirmisher’s 
fire upon the enemy’s harassed 
ranks—‘“‘ disordered in a man- 
ner already by that floating and 
unevenness of the ranks which 
is unavoidable in the movement 
of . . . an extensive body.” 
Saxe calculated that there 
was little risk in the innovation 
of leaving intervals in the front, 
for not only would they be filled 
at the moment of the shock by 
the light infantry, but the 
enemy would be compelled to 
the hazardous move of breaking 
up his own ranks if he attempted 
to strike at the flanks of the 
centuries. Then, directly the 
shock had succeeded and the 
enemy broke in flight, the light 
infantry and the horse were to 
be launched in pursuit, while 


the centuries reformed, ready 


to receive them back if repulsed 
or to renew the charge if, 
necessary. 

Saxe also points out that by 
these tactics his light infantry 
were too closely supported by 
the centuries to be menaced 
by the enemy horse, and that 
being trained marksmen firing 
“at their own ease and dis- 
cretion,” their effect, added to 
that of the Amusettes, would 
amply compensate for the lack 
of the fire of the centuries, the 
serried ranks of which only 
impeded their accuracy of aim. 
Saved from the disturbance and 
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delays of having to fire, the 
latter would gain a supreme 
order and momentum in their 
charge. 

One other claim might be 
made for these legions of the 
Marshal, that they contain the 
embryo of the divisional sys- 
tem, the distribution of the 
army into permanently organ- 
ised divisions capable of mov- 
ing and acting independently, 
which in the Wars of the Revolu- 
tion and of Napoleon revolu- 
tionised the conduct of war. 
If so, Saxe would live in history 
on this ground alone. That he 
realised in some measure its 
possibilities is clear, for he 
declares that “if the com- 
mander-in-chief of an army 
wishes . . . to obstruct the 
enemy in their projects, or, in 
short, to execute any of those 
various enterprises which are 
frequently found necessary in 
the course of a war, he has 
nothing more to do than to 
detach some particular legion 
upon it.” 

Having discussed in detail 
the ‘‘ mechanism ” of an army, 
the Marshal then turns to what 
he calls “the sublime branches 
of the art of war,” and ex- 
pounds, in a manner unfettered 
by custom and illuminated by 
a remarkable vision, how he 
would handle his overhauled 
and perfected machine —an 
army made up of these mobile 
and flexible legions. Space pre- 
cludes a comprehensive account 
of his theories, for not content 
with platitude and airy general- 
isation, he takes a large number 
of imaginary or historical situa- 
tions, shown on accompanying 
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sketch-maps of pieces of ground, 
and explains the principles upon 
which he would act, and the 
methods he would employ in 
each case. On the subject of 
fortifications, their construc- 
tion, attack and defence, he is 
distinguished equally by his 
inventive powers and by his 
grasp of their restricted pur- 
pose—his mind transcends the 
limitations of that age of for- 
tifications. The former faculty 
enables him to produce schemes 
so ingenious and yet so full of 
common-sense that, as he claims, 
they “ would not a little dimin- 
ish that rage for sieges which 
prevails at present.” 

His tactics for open warfare 
are instinct with the idea of 
mancuvre, the embodiment of 
those principles of surprise, 
and of concentration du fort 
au faible, by which Napoleon 
at the end of the century 
achieved his triumphs over 
superior numbers. If Saxe, 
hampered by the organic limita- 
tions of his time, fails to fore- 
cast the application of these 
swift concentrations and bold 
manceuvres to the wider fields 
of strategy, his conceptions in 
the sphere of grand tactics 
stamp him as the forerunner 
of the great Corsican. In 
those days of parallel battle, 
when the possibilities of man- 
ceuvre and concentration were 
almost untapped even by the 
best captains of the age, Saxe’s 
intellect towers head and shoul- 
ders above his contemporaries. 
Even the much-lauded oblique 
order of Frederick the Great, 
which came to fuli bloom 4 
decade later, was but an in- 
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significant step towards tbe 
fulfilment of these principles 
that Saxe grasped in their 
entirety. He clearly wunder- 
stood not only the value of 
convergent attacks from two 
directions simultaneously, but 
also the necessity for fixing 
the enemy in front while man- 
cuvring to attack him in flank. 
Saxe’s mancuvres, moreover, 
are not the mere extensions to 
overlap the enemy’s front that 
were the best achieved before 
the advent of Napoleon, but 
wide turning movements to 
take the enemy’s flank by 
surprise or even to strike at 
his rear. He is full, too, of 
ruses, strategems, and feints 
to draw away the enemy’s re- 
serves and distract his atten- 
tion, nor does he fear to weaken 
himself at one spot in order to 
concentrate for a decisive blow 
elsewhere. He avoids the pit- 
falls which lie in wait for the 
mere theorist, for every sug- 
gested manoeuvre is based on 
the nature of the ground, and 
in an age of formality and 
artificial tactics his apprecia- 
tion of the terrain and its 
effect is remarkable. In intro- 
ducing the subject, he says: 
“It is the part of an able 
general to derive advantages 
from every situation which 
nature presents to him; from 
plains, mountains, hollow ways, 
ponds, rivers, woods, and an 
infinite number of other par- 
ticulars, all of which are cap- 
able of rendering great services 
when they are converted to 
your purpose... .” 

Among the actual examples 
which he cites, his comments 
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on Malplaquet are of interest 
to students of English history. 
He shows how the Allies were 
so imprudent as to form a dis- 
position in which one-half of 
their force was totally separ- 
ated from the other by a wood 
without any means of com- 
munication between, and he 
demonstrates how Marshal Vil- 
lars might have concentrated 
against the left portion—with 
security, because the flanks 
and rear of the French army 
would have been under cover, 

A shrewd comment further on 
is that ‘‘there is more address 
in making bad dispositions than 
is commonly imagined, pro- 
vided they be such as are in- 
tentional, and so formed as 
to admit of being instantane- 
ously converted into good ones : 
nothing can confound an enemy 
more, who has perhaps been 
anticipating a victory, than a 
stratagem of this kind; for 
he perceives your weak spot, 
and disposes his army in a way 
to benefit the most from it; 
but the attack is no sooner 
begun than he discovers the 
imposition . . . if he does not 
change his disposition he must 
infallibly be defeated, and the 
alternative, in the presence of 
his adversary, will be attended 
with the same fatal conse- 
quences.” 

The Marshal’s use of re- 
doubts, situated in front of 
his main striking force, to 
break up the enemy’s attack 
and embarrass the pushing for- 
ward of reserves should he 
attempt to press cn without 
first capturing them, bears a 
distinct resemblance to the 
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** pill-boxes ” and strong points 
which so hampered our ad vance 
at Ypres in 1917. Equally sig- 
nificant is the disposition of 
his batteries to fire obliquely 
to a flank instead of direct to 
their front—for these inter- 
secting rays of fire across the 
front were one of the most 
notable developments of the 
war of 1914-18. 

But there is one feature in 
which his ideas are in strong 
contrast to those of 1915-17: 
like the other great captains 
of history, he sought always to 
turn the conditions to his ad- 
vantage, but when they were 
definitely adverse, he eschewed 
the vain attempt to press his 
attack in spite of them. “A 
good opportunity for engaging 
should never be neglected mere- 
ly because the situation may 
not happen to be strictly agree- 
able to your fancy, for you must 
form your disposition according 
as you find the situation, and 
decline the attack altogether un- 
less you can make it with advan- 
Mens ou 

This view he develops still 
more strongly when he dis- 
cusses ‘‘ the qualifications neces- 
sary for the commander-in- 
chief of an army.” He sees 
clearly that pitched battles are 
only a means to the end, and 
does not allow them to obscure 
the real objective, which is to 
subdue the enemy country’s 
will to resist. Here, certainly, 
he differs from Napoleon, who 
craved for battle and sought it 
constantly. Opinions will be 
divided as to the merits of 
these contrasting theories of 
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war, but at least the supporters 
of Saxe’s view may point to 
the fact that the end of his 
career left French power intact 
and marked the zenith of Louis 
XV.’s reign, while Napoleon’s 
series of great battles culmin- 
ated in a France bankrupt of 
power and with her manhood 
destroyed. If Saxe played for 
smaller stakes, who shall say 
that the result does not justify 
him? He wrote: “I would 
not be understood to say that 
an opportunity of bringing on 
a general action, in which you 
have all imaginable reason to 
expect victory, ought to be 
neglected; but only to in- 
sinuate that it is possible to 
make war without trusting any- 
thing to accident, which is the 
highest point of skill and per- 
fection within the province of 
@ general.” 

If, however, Saxe differed 
from the Napoleonic conception 
of “absolute war,” when he 
did take up the dice of battle 
there were no half measures. 
It has been said of Napoleon 
that he was the first to develop 
the importance of pursuit and 
to make it an essential factor, 
but Saxe had preceded Napo- 
leon in his grasp of the im- 
portance of a relentless pur- 
suit: “The maxim that it is 
most prudent to suffer a de- 
feated army to make its retreat 
is ... founded upon a false 
principle, for you ought, on the 
contrary, to prosecute your vic- 
tory and to pursue your enemy 
to the utmost of your power 
... his retreat will be con- 
verted into a confirmed rout.” 
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He gives the example of Ramil- 
lies, when the Allies were gently 
pursuing the French army, re- 
treating in good order, until a 
single English squadron ap- 
proached and fired upon two 
French battalions, and the com- 
motion so alarmed the whole 
French army that they broke 
up in hopeless confusion and 
flight. 

On the qualities necessary 
for a commander, a few ex- 
tracts from the Marshal will 
serve to reveal his grasp of the 
gulf between the art of com- 
mand and the subordinate func- 
tions of troop leadership. 

“Of all the accomplishments 
that are required . . . courage 
is the first . . . the second is 
genius, which must be strong 
and fertile in expedients. The 
third is health.”” Yet at Fonte- 
noy, where Saxe had to be 
carried from place to place in 
a wicker chariot, we see again, 
as in the case of Nelson, the 
triumph of mind and spirit 
over bodily infirmity. “He 
ought to be mild in disposition ; 
to be a stranger to hatred ; 
to punish without mercy, and 
especially those who are the 
most dear to him, but never 
through passion ... His or- 
ders should be short and 
simple . . . The generals under 
his command must be persons 
of very shallow parts if they 
are at a loss how to perform 
the proper manceuvre in conse- 
quence of this with their re- 
Spective divisions. Then the 
commander-in-chief will have 
no occasion to embarrass or 
perplex himself; for if he 


takes upon him to do the duty 
of the sergeant of the battle, 
and to be everywhere in person, 
he will resemble the fly in the 
fable, which had the vanity 
to think itself capable of driv- 
ing a coach.” “I have seen 
very good colonels become very 
bad generals.” ‘‘Many com- 
manders-in-chief are no other- 
wise employed in a day of 
action than in making their 
troops march in a straight 
line, in seeing that they keep 
their proper distances . . . and 
in running about eonstantly 
. . . The reason of this defect 
is that very few officers study 
the grand detail, but spend all 
their time in exercising the 
troops, from a weak supposi- 
tion that the military art con- 
sists alone in that branch; 
when therefore they arrive at 
the command of armies they 
are totally perplexed, and from 
their ignorance how to do what 
they ought, are very naturally 
led to do what they know.” 
“The one of these branches, 
meaning discipline and the 
method of fighting, is methodi- 
cal; the other is sublime; to 
conduct the latter of which 
persons of ordinary abilities 
should by no means be ap- 
pointed. Unless a man is 
born with talents for war, and 
those talents, moreover, are 
brought to perfection, it is 
impossible for him ever to be 
more than an indifferent gen- 
eral.” 

Another example of Saxe’s 
breadth and depth of vision 
is seen when he foreshadows 
the modern Continental method 
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of National Service, miscalled 
conscription. After pointing 
out the defects of the existing 
methods of quotas and press- 
gangs, he asks: ‘“‘ Would it 
not be much better to establish 
a law obliging men of all con- 
ditions of life to serve their 
king and country for the space 
of five years? A law, which 
could not reasonably be ob- 
jected to, as it is both natural 
and just for people to be 
engaged in the defence of that 
state of which they constitute 
@ part; and in choosing them 
between the years of twenty 
and thirty no inconvenience 
can be the result, for those 
are years devoted, as it were, 
to libertinism, which are spent 
in adventure and travel, and, 
in general, productive of but 
small comfort to parents... 
it would also create an inex- 
haustible fund of good re- 
cruits .. . In course of time 
every one would regard it as 
an honour rather than a duty 
to perform his task; but to 
produce this effect upon a peo- 
ple it is necessary that no sort 
of distinction should be admit- 
ted, no rank or degree excluded 
. . . If we take a survey of all 
nations, what a spectacle do 
they present ? We behold some 
men rich, indolent, and vol- 
uptuous, whose happiness is 
produced by a multitude of 
others, who are employed in 
flattering their passions... 
the assemblage of these distinct 
classes of men, oppressors and 
oppressed, forms what is called 
society ; the refuse of which 
is collected to compose the 





soldiery ; but such measures 
and such men are far different 
from those by means of which 
the Romans conquered the 
universe.” 

Later, speaking of the Army 
as a career, he insists on the 
necessity of paying officers ade- 
quately and giving to all hope 
of advancement, ‘‘ because a 
man who devotes himself to 
the service should look upon 
it as an entrance into some 
religious order; he _ should 
neither have nor acknowledge 
any other home than that of 
his regiment, and at the same 
time, whatever position he may 
be in, should esteem himself 
honoured by it...” 

Not only on the raising of 
troops is he curiously modern 
in outlook, but also on the 
prevention of wastage through 
disease—a subject almost neg- 
lected until after the Boer 
War. Quoting some of the 
appalling figures of wastage, he 
says: ‘I could produce many 
instances . . . which can only 
be imputed to the change of 
climate ; but the use of vinegar 
was the grand secret by which 
the Romans preserved their 
armies ... this is a fact that 


few perhaps have attended to, . 


but which is of very great im- 
portance to all commanders who 
have a regard for their troops, 
and any ambition to conquer 
their enemies. . . . The Romans 
distributed it by order amongst 
the men, every one receiving a 
sufficient quantity to serve him 
for several days, and pouring 
a few drops of it into the water 
which he drank.” 
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From a multitude of other 
ideas we must at least quote one 
of historical interest, which con- 
cerns the origin of martial 
music and of the term “ tac- 
tics.” 

** Almost every military man 
makes use of the word tactick, 
and takes it for granted that 
it means the art of drawing up 
an army in order of battle ; 
yet not one can properly say 
what the ancients understood 
by it. It is universally a cus- 
tom .. . to beat a march, with- 
out knowing the original or 
true use of it, and as univers- 
ally believed that the sound is 
intended for nothing more than 
a warlike ornament. Yet sure 
we ought to entertain a better 
opinion of the Greeks and 
Romans ... for it is absurd 
to imagine that martial sounds 
were invented by them for 
no other purpose than to con- 
found their senses. 

“Tf on a march the front is 
ordered to quicken its pace, the 
rear must unavoidably lose 
ground before it can perceive 
it; to regain which it sets up 
@ run .. . which presently 
throws the whole into disorder. 
. . . The way to obviate these 
inconveniences . . . is very 
simple, because it is dictated 
by nature; it is nothing more 
than to march in cadence, in 
which alone consists the whole 
mystery, and which answers 
to the military pace of the 
Romans. . . . It was to pre- 
serve this that martial sounds 
were first invented, and drums 
introduced ; and in this sense 
only is to be understood the 


word tactick ... by means of 
this you will always be able to 
regulate your pace at pleasure 
... and the whole will step 
with the same foot. . . . Noth- 
ing is so common as to see @ 
number of persons dance to- 
gether during a whole night, 
even with pleasure; but, de- 
prive them of music, and the 
most indefatigable will not be 
able to bear it for two hours, 
which sufficiently proves that 
sounds have a secret power 
over us, disposing our organs 
to bodily exercise, and de- 
luding, as it were, the toil of 
them.” 

The conclusion of the book 
is worthy of the original and 
unconventional outlook of the 
man, for, in his own words: 
“* After treating of a science 
which furnishes us with means 
for the destruction of the human 
race, Iam now going to propose 
methods towards facilitating the 
propagation of it.” 

His concern over the declin- 
ing birth-rate of France has a 
strikingly modern ring about 
it, and his suggestions, and the 
scandal they caused in his day, 
both find parallels in our own 
post-war era. “I am _ per- 
suaded there will one day be 
an absolute necessity to make 
some alteration in our religion 
with regard to this, for if one 
considers how many institutions 
it establishes which are an 
hindrance to propagation, this 
diminution of the species will 
no longer be so surprising. 
The frequency of marriage is 
much prevented by it, and the 
flower of a woman’s youth is 
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often spent in waiting for a 
husband. . . . Alegislator who 
would form a system on prop- 
agation . . . would lay the 
foundation of a monarchy that 
could not fail of becoming one 
day formidable to the whole 
world. He ought, in the first 
place, to eradicate debauchery, 
which, so far from being dic- 
tated by nature, is one of her 
most inveterate enemies; it 
would be necessary, therefore, 
to inculcate by education that 
sterility is one infallible con- 
sequence of it, which, after the 
age of fifteen, should be ac- 
counted dishonourable; and 
that the more children a woman 
had the happier would be her 
situation,’ which Saxe proposed 
to encourage by a system of 
tithes and motherhood endow- 
ments. ‘‘ But the most effectual 
means would be by establishing 
a law that no future marriage 
should endure for more than 
five years, or be renewable 
without a dispensation, in case 
there was no child born in that 
time. . . . That such parties 
likewise, as should have re- 
newed their marriage three 
times and have had children, 
should be afterwards insepar- 
able. All the theologians in 
the world would not be able 
to prove any impiety in this 
system, because marriage was 
instituted by divine authority 
on no other account but that 
of propagation.” He then ad- 
vocates women’s right to free- 
dom of choice, and argues that 
this liberty and the system of 
limited marriages would eradi- 
cate debauchery. 
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The best comment on these 
ideas is supplied by the editor 
of the memoirs, who, admitting 
that they proceed from a good 
intention, says: “‘I believe all 
the world will agree with me 
that the Marshal was a greater 
general than he was a civilian ; 
and that these limited mar- 
riages, instead of doing good, 
would, on the contrary, make 
a dreadful confusion amongst 
society ; for how many chil- 
dren, void of both fortune and 
education, would be abandoned 
by the caprice of their parents?” 
“This liberty, moreover, of 


separation after marriage is 
of very little consequence with 
regard to propagation; for it 
is no more than what is secretly 
practised in these times, al- 
though it may lack the sanc- 
tion of a law to confirm it. 


If mankind diminishes in num- 
bers, let us not attribute it to 
the fetters of marriage, for, 
alas! there is nothing to which 
we nowadays make ourselves 
slaves so little as to conjugal 
fidelity.”” The editor then puts 
forward his own theory that 
the enemy to propagation is 
“luxury ; formerly it was con- 
fined to the palaces of the 
great, but now it prevails even 
in cottages, and it is that which 
multiplies our wants, and ren- 
ders children a burden to their 
parents, because their main- 
tenance and education become 
thereby attended with extraor- 
dinary expenses. We were 
much happier in those times 
when plainness and frugality 
were not accounted dishonour- 
able.” 
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PIERROT, THE GENTLEMAN. 


BY KENNETH MAONICHOL. 


** PERHAPS,” said Réné Gui- 
zt, “you will remember a 
tale told about the brother of 
my father, Papa Hilaire, a fine 
old gentleman with a prodigious 
beak ? ” 

We nodded. The little jour- 
nalist of ‘Le Grand Bavard ’ 
spoke to the waiter, calling 
for a bock. The three of us, 
again gathered at the third 
table on the right in the Café 
Provengal, each thrust forth a 
beckoning finger expressing the 
unanimity of our desires. 

This, then, is the tale of a 
little pig. You will remember 
how the good Papa Hilaire 
found his heart’s desire on a 
small farm at St Pierre de la 
Croix, all near to Grasse. There 
he was well content playing at 
farming on a few hectares of 
good land, attending to a gar- 
den of flaming roses, followed 
everywhere by a pernicious 
goat, a creature with a dis- 
torted sense of humour, as one 
learned when, stooping over 
to inhale the perfume of a 
rose, one became the victim of 
@ jest as unexpected as it was 
violent. There were a few hens 
and a little cow. Also, most 
favoured of all the family, there 
was a pig. 

Now the pig, being of that 
gender, nature presently had 
its way with her, so that the 
porcine wealth of Papa Hilaire 
was multiplied by seven, a 
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brood that, following their 
various piggish propensities, 
shifted each one for himself, | 
with starvation the penalty for ; 
the least capable. 
Observe, however, how by 
man’s unwarranted interference 
the law of survival is rendered 
impotent. Papa Hilaire, a good 
Christian, taking pity on the 
one puny, inefficient runt, 
rescued that pigling from 
natural disaster, and made its 
protection the especial object 
of his solicitude. Almost liter- 
ally he nourished the weak- 
ling in his bosom, so that the | 
feeble and tottering nonentity, | 
instead of dying as nature 
wisely arranges such affairs, by 
the very virtue of his weakness 
staggered into the luxurious lap / 
of Papa Hilaire’s mistaken 
charity. 
One may believe that it 
was not through her own wealth 
of maternal instinct that the 
little cow contributed to the 
beast’s support. Papa Hilaire, 
whose benevolent instincts are 
often translated into foolish 
actions, even denied himself 
the usual rich pallor of his ! 
early morning café-au-lait that 
this little pig might pad his 
impoverished ribs with cream. 
Under such circumstances, being 
denied the sour delights of the 
trough by the ambitious snouts 
of energetic brethren, it could ) 
not fail to thrive. Brothers 
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and sisters continued their 
struggle for existence all in a 
state of nature, an admirable 
fraternal democracy. Being of 
almost equal strength, they 
enjoyed almost equal success. 
They fed and slept and played 
about the byre, dancing like 
pink whirligigs gone mad, a 
recreation that finds favour 
with young swine. But Pierrot, 
granted the honour of a name, 
from his high social elevation 
looked down upon all such 
light amusements with disdain. 

Messieurs, you realise that 
Papa Hilaire had not been 
trained in a school of states- 
manship. He did not realise 
how unsatisfactory it may be 
to exalt the lowly to a high 
estate. Not seldom very 
worthy individuals, when 
poured full of liquid running 
gold, become exceedingly dis- 
tended with that inflation. Lest 
one offend, it may not be sug- 
gested that this Pierrot, his 
skin filled daily with the milk 
of kindness, began to resemble 
@ little caricature of a profiteer, 
yet there was, no doubt, some 
haunting resemblance. There 
are types of men who, with no 
aid from Circe, quite easily 
assume the aspect of grunting 
swine. Papa Hilaire, reversing 
this wholly natural process, at- 
tempted to make a gentleman 
of a pig. 

In youth the power of ob- 
servation is not developed to 
any considerable extent. Pier- 
rot, sheltered from immediate 
contact with a rude world, had 
no reason to believe that he 
was not human. His earliest 
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recollections left him ignorant 
of the fact that his relatives 
were pigs. One may, therefore, 
find some excuse for his in- 
creasing impudence and his 
growing belief that he was an 
important member of society. 
He displayed a very human 
characteristic in rapidly for- 
getting his origin in the mater- 
nal sty. He believed, sans 
doute, that good Papa Hilaire, 
from whom all milky benefits 
so sweetly flowed, was indeed 
his mother. Like a devoted 
child, he followed his pro- 
tector everywhere, squealing 
loudly and without embar- 
rassment when, very often, 
he desired to be fed. 

Even that goat, a creature 
without respect for man or 
devil, learned to walk wide 
about the path of this gentle- 
man Pierrot. Once, in mere 
curiosity and without malice, 
he found amusement in push- 
ing the infant Pierrot about on 
his tottering legs. For that 
petite farce Bichet was severely 
punished. He had love but 
no respect for Papa Hilaire. 
Now, being convinced through 
his own anatomy that respect 
was to be imposed for gentle- 
man Pierrot, Bichet avoided - 
the pig, proudly contemptuous. 
It had always been his privi- 
lege to follow at the heels of 
Papa Hilaire. When his place 
was usurped by an animal be- 
neath notice, he was forbidden 
to defend his place. Such 
treatment is disheartening, even 
to a goat. 

Charity, mes amis, like love, 
is very blind. Otherwise, one 
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is assured, Papa Hilaire could 
not have failed to see the many 
imperfections of his protégé. 
That he grew immensely ; that 
he conducted himself like a pig 
in Paradise—these effects were 
completely evident. But that 
he should, in mere wantonness, 
root up the roses ! 

“Poor fellow, he is so very 
young. In time he learns— 
he knows no better now.” So 
Papa Hilaire would forgive the 
scoundrel, even though he found 
him, a8 on one occasion, sleeping 
in his bed. 

Yes, it is true, that pig took 
liberties with an impunity that 
astonished Bichet. He knew 
no better, as Papa Hilaire said. 
He knew nothing, not even that 
he was a pig. He grew older, 
but he did not learn. The 
contrary was true. What could 
one reasonably expect? He 
remained ignorant of every- 
thing except the one art for 
the practice of which nature 
fitted him, the art of the 
gourmet—a divine gift certainly, 
but to be comprehended only 
in its baser manifestations by 
a pig. Yet he did his best, and 
all that experience could teach 
of the joys of eating he studied 
earnestly. With increase of 
girth the beast became rapa- 
cious. He sampled everything 
that fell beneath his snout with 
laudable ambition but com- 
plete lack of discrimination, 
and when he had finished he 
Squealed for more. 

He ate the roses and de- 
veloped a lamentable taste for 
garlic shoots ; he snatched the 
fodder from the byre, and ran 





about with whiskered grasses 
dangling from his mouth; he 
reared himself against the table, 
and stole more than one supper 
from beneath the hands of 
Papa Hilaire. Once, the cover 
of the hive being raised, he 
poked a@ curious snout into the 
honeycomb—a mistake that did 
not escape the attention of the 
bees. Again, when a baking of 
fermenting bread was left for 
a moment unguarded in the 
trough, Pierrot ate that, and 
found it to his taste. Except 
soon afterwards he was at- 
tacked of a colic the most ter- 
rible that distended his ribs 
to the proportions of a Zeppe- 
lin, and for some hours there- 
after he was so infinitely miser- 
able that Papa Hilaire des- 
paired that he should live. He 
was forgiven. It is true his 
groans were pitiful. 

With all he grew. Of a 
verity, mon Dieu, he grow! 
He became enormous, a monster 
of a pig. A pig, par exemple, 
like the father of all pigs, who 
was first cousin to a hippo- 
potamus. A veritable behe- 
moth of a pig waddling about, 
® mountain on four legs. And 
yet he thought—mes amis, ima- 
gine it—he thought he was not 
more than a little lap-dog to be 
carried in a lady’s sleeve—a 
tender bud to be nursed and 
fondled by delicate white hands. 

No one took pains to dis- 
illusion him. There were no 
ladies whom his terrific mass 
could terrify. There was, in 
fact, only Margot Gibaud, a 
widow, nearest neighbour to 
Papa Hilaire. She was not a 
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woman of poetic disposition 
or of a weakly sentimental 
turn of mind. She saw, shock- 
ing as this may seem, only two 
sides of bacon when she looked 
at a pig. Even such a gentle- 
man as Pierrot took on no 
other appearance in her eyes. 
Now all unhappily, ranging 
far afield, Pierrot made his 
first raid on Madame Gibaud’s 
little field of cabbages. Was 
that, mon Dieu, a thing that 
could be endured ? She thought 
it was not, making no account 
of Pierrot’s tender sensibilities. 
She drove him away, bearing 
down upon him brusquely and 
belabouring him at the rear 
with a brushwood broom. Pier- 
rot, naturally, greatly resented 
this gross indignity. Some- 
thing, undoubtedly, was wrong 
with the world when he could 
not fill himself with cabbages 
undisturbed. Presently, think- 
ing this over, peevishly grunt- 
ing, nosing along the ground, 
he returned cautiously to in- 
vestigate this untoward hap- 
pening in the cabbage-patch. 
Unhappily, he had no sooner 
decided that the original en- 
counter was an accident and 
so dropped his head to crunch 
the first succulent morsel than 
Madame Gibaud, coming up 
stealthily behind him, again 
introduced him to the broom. 
Pierrot fled, acknowledging dis- 
aster; no retreat but a com- 
plete rout, with the enemy in 
pursuit. Fast as his shortened 
pegs could carry him Madame 
Gibaud ran close behind, being 
by nature entitled to honours 
in such a race, She wagged her 
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weapon as a terrier wags its tail. 
Greatly as Pierrot had suffered 
from the bees, they were as 
flies to the hornet-stinging he 
received from the broom of 
Madame Gibaud. 

One may surmise that Pierrot 
did not hasten silently. He 
was scarcely less silent than 
Madame Gibaud, who had the 
added advantage of being artic- 
ulate. Heard even above the 
shrieking lamentations of the 
pig, she cried to the world her 
definite opinions of all thievish 
swine, and she spoke with 
particular detail of the appear- 
ance, character, and habits of 
gentleman Pierrot. One finds 
no difficulty in understanding, 
then, why Pierrot, being thus 
insulted and abused, should 
hurry with all speed possible 
to refuge near his natural pro- 
tector, who was happily en- 
gaged in removing hungry slugs 
from his cherished roses. 

Hélas, in speaking of this 
contemplative bucolic occupa- 
tion it becomes pathetic, for 
thereafter Papa Hilaire was to 
know neither peace nor happi- 
ness for a long time. His 
trials began when Madame Gi- 
baud arrived before him, a dis- 
reputable figure, for her hair | 
was down, and she had cast 
both sabots as she ran. Be 
assured she was sufficiently 
voluble. 

“The pig. ..!” she cried, 
pausing to get her breath. 

“The pig, alors—one calls 
him Pierrot,” gravely returned 
Papa Hilaire. He looked at 
the pig, then at the woman, in 
perplexity. Being short-sighted 
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he had an air of pleasant ami- 
ability that did not serve to 
comfort Madame Gibaud. Also 
he was embarrassed. He had 


‘never met Madame Gibaud 


before, although they had been 
neighbours for a year. 

“Pierrot, mon Dieu! A dirty 
sacred pig, a thief, a devourer 
of widow’s cabbages! Is it 
just, monsieur, I ask you, that 
he should eat my toil? Twice 
in the morning! No, I assure 
you, monsieur, I spit upon that 
pig! Sale béte du monde! See 
him, the villain—it is truly 
infamous ! See him, the brute, 
how he looks at me!” 

Papa Hilaire, good man, one 
may imagine, was overwhelmed 
with this torrent of volubility. 
Not so Pierrot. Since, natur- 
ally, he did not understand, 
these various appellations hurt 
his distinguished feelings not 
at all. He felt that he was 
safe from that dreadful broom. 
All peril past, he sat down like 
a brave philosopher, and looked 
at Madame Gibaud with little 
mocking eyes. One is not cer- 
tain that he did not laugh at 
her. 

Papa Hilaire hunched his 
shoulders, spread his hands in 
pleading deprecation. A fear- 
ful woman—one to be ap- 
peased. 

“Madame,” he answered 
without too much hesitation, 
“if perhaps five francs ...?”’ 

“Quelle blague!” she cried 
Sharply. “The pig destroys 


my peace, and you offer me five 
frances! Is it that I can make 
soup of your money? No, 
monsieur, the place for such a 


beast is in a pen and not in 
my little field of cabbages. 
Look to it!” 

With that she turned and 
crossed the field that separated 
the two estates, not looking 
backwards, and on the way re- 
covering her sabots without 
loss of dignity. Papa Hilaire 
drew his breath again. He 
looked about him for sym- 
pathy. There was no one to 
offer it. There was only Pier- 
rot. Papa Hilaire stooped over 
his protégé, nervously rubbed 
him along the spine with the 
spatula he had found useful in 
dealing with the slugs. Pierrot 
arched his round back to the 
pleasant sensation. 

“Thou hast put me into a 
situation, that is so! Quelle 
femme terrible, mon petit Pier- 
rot! Now, what todo? Misér- 
able, that thou hast ever found 
her cabbages! This begins it 
—we shall hear nothing 
else...” 

Mes amis, Papa Hilaire spoke 
no more than truth in that 
last statement. Consider that 
pigs have not long memories, 
His pain forgotten, so was the 
cause of that pain forgotten 
by gentleman Pierrot. He did 
not so easily forget the de- 
licious taste of cabbages, be- 
cause each light breeze wafted 
maddening odours to his snout, 
a tempting fragrance that, being 
Pierrot, he could not hesitate 
to investigate. Therefore the 
life of Papa Hilaire became a 
nightmare vision of pigs hastily 
devouring cabbages and terrible 
women who disliked such pigs. 
He became an unpaid garde 
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champétre eternally chasing an 
earnest investigating pig. Let 
it be to his credit that, al- 
though he wearied himself daily 
until Pierrot chose to sleep at 
night, he did not once think 
of confining his darling in 
a pen. No, such an action 
would have been intensely of- 
fensive to Pierrot’s dignity. 
Enfin, he was such a charming 
fellow when his behaviour was 
good. Except that he had the 
industrious habit of arising at 
an unmentionable hour in the 
morning to begin his search 
for cabbages. 

This was, no doubt, the 
reason for the dereliction of 
Papa Hilaire. He was weary, 
poor man, worn out by con- 
stant vigilance. And so one 
morning, sleeping yet although 
the sun was high, he heard such 
an outcry beneath his window 
as no pig had ever voiced 
before, mad screams of pain 
and protest heartrending in 
their intensity. He knew that 
disaster the most abundant 
had at last overtaken gentle- 
man Pierrot. 

Madame Gibaud, as was her 
habit, arose at daylight and 
lit her fire for the morning 
café-au-lait, put on the pan to 
boil the water, and then, think- 
ing that a radish would assist 
admirably in the passage of 
her bread, appeared at her 
door with the intention of 
going down into the garden. 
But, early as she was, even 
earlier than that arrived Pier- 
rot. With the first light a 
terrible hunger had overtaken 
him. The guardian of his 
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actions slept profoundly, as 
one, being human, might have 
known from the grunts, wails, 
and snortings that issued from 
his cottage amplified by the 
megaphone of Papa Hilaire’s 
prodigious nose. Pierrot, find- 
ing his actions at his own dis- 
posal for the first time in many 
days, proceeded most directly 
across the intervening field to 
enter the paradise where grew 
the cabbages. This, then, was 
what greeted the unbelieving 
eyes of Madame Gibaud—Pier- 
rot, grunting softly in the 
content that possessed him, 
with an enormous cabbage in 
his mouth, and beside him 
three holes in the earth where 
cabbages had been. 

She was a woman, you will 
understand, who could act 
with decision and promptitude, 
yet not too hastily for the 
work she had in mind. For a 
moment only she studied the 
situation. Her pan boiled over 
as she stood by the door. An 
inspiration! She grasped her 
saucepan by the handle, and 
then, softly as a cat sneaks 
on a busy mouse, Madame 
Gibaud stalked gentleman Pier- 
rot. He was much too occu- 
pied to be observant. Only, 
just at the last, he became 
aware that the situation pre- 
sented complications and turned 
to go. Too late! The hot 
water spouted from the sauce- 
pan and fell in a lump on the 
two hams of gentleman Pierrot. 
The pig was astonished. If 
this was a new kind of broom, 
he laughed at it. Not all at 
once did the heat penetrate his 
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leathery skin, A moment later 
he knew that he had been 
touched by a feather that had 
injured him beyond recovery, 
and all the laughter came from 
Madame Gibaud. 

Papa Hilaire, hearing the 
crying of all lost souls whom 
the devil tortures, leaped from 
his bed, pulled on his breeches 
hastily, and hurried forth to 
discover the nature of the 
calamity. Pierrot had sat down 
to ease himself. Where he sat 
he was hairy, but was bald 
when he arose. A certain por- 
tion of his anatomy still 
steamed, and very fortunate 
it was for him that in the 
passage from kitchen to cab- 
bage-patch and the subsequent 
journey through the air, Ma- 
dame Gibaud’s weapon had 
lost something of its fiery ar- 
dour. It had become, in fact, 
only just warm enough to 
titillate without penetrating the 
thick hide of Pierrot. Yet the 
effects, at the first inspection, 
were most alarming, awaken- 
ing intense pity in the mind of 
Papa Hilaire. 

But this was insufferable ! 
Such cruelty argued a com- 
plete absence of heart! What 
were @ few cabbages to the 
sufferings of Pierrot? It was 
war. Papa Hilaire, like a 
courageous warrior who had 
completed his military service 
with credit not more than 
twenty-five years before, car- 
ried the war to the camp of 
the enemy. Madame Gibaud, 
an adversary not unworthy, 
met him in a sortie advancing 
from her own door. To be 
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exact, it was the woman who 
opened hostilities. 

“Thou!” she screamed— 
“thou and thy sacred pig! 
Are all my days to be made 
a misery? Am I to move 
my bed into my cabbage- 
patch ? Before breakfast, even, 
am I to wear my legs to the 
knees herding thy beastly 
swine ? Itistoomuch! Thou, 
with the nose, must I ask the 
police of the fields to order 
that vile pig into a pen? 
Regard the holes where my 
cabbages have been ! ” 

“Madame,” answered Papa 
Hilaire, with considerable dig- 
nity in view of the fact that he 
had forgotten his blouse, “I 
pay for the cabbages—voild, 
c’est entendu. I ask, alors, 
who pays for the hair of the 
pig he has lost? Is it that 
le bon Dieu intended pigs to 
be scalded before they are 
killed ? Iinform you, madame, 
that Pierrot is unused to such 
treatment. As for your re- 
mark, in extremely bad taste, 
regarding my nose... .” 

** O’est monstrueux !”’ inter- 
rupted Madame Gibaud. “It 
is a nose to be sneezed at! An 
offence to the eye, mon Dieu, 
an incredible nose! A beak 
that would be absurd on the 
face of a cockatoo! One can 
understand such words from 
the owner of such a nose—like 
the nose of the pig intruding 
where intrusion is insolence.” 
She snapped her fingers vic- 
iously. ‘That for thy nose! 
Remove that beak from my 
sight, and oblige me by follow- 
ing after it!” 
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Madame Gibaud entered her 
house again. Papa Hilaire was 
astounded. His mouth opened 
and he forgot to close it. The 
effect was that of a gaping 
cave beneath a jutting head- 
land. He entertained no illu- 
sions, messieurs, regarding his 
nose, but never before had he 
heard the verity so briefly and 
frankly expressed. Not in all 
his life had he met any one 
so lacking in tact that they 
would even look directly at 
his nose for fear of wounding 
him. This assumed blindness 
to a prodigy which nature had 
made it impossible to ignore 
was in effect always embar- 
rassing. It mattered nothing 
that, as formerly detailed, that 
nose had once been the founda- 
tion of all his genius in a great 
career as chef-parfumeur to the 
famous house of Avril Fréres. 
A year before, when a vicious 
cold in the head had destroyed 
his genius by ruining the ex- 
traordinary sensitiveness of 
that nose, at the height of 
emotion he had mentioned his 
nose without embarrassment. 
Neither before nor since had 
any one cared to do so however 
tactfully. Now, for the second 
time in more than half a cen- 
tury, that nose became the 
object of detailed attention. 
One may understand, perhaps, 
how he found the comments 
of Madame Gibaud not alto- 
gether displeasing. 

Consider this, mes amis, a 
curious and subtle study in 
psychology. The woman, no 
doubt, had grossly insulted 
him, but she had done more 
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than that. She had set him 
free from the life-long thrall of 
his nose. He recognised his 
nose as a deformity. She also 
recognised it as such. Le 
voila! That nose, in a sense, 
had no longer to be concealed. 
It had obtained recognition, a 
place in society. It was ac- 
cepted. It became a nose, a 
curious nose if you like, but 
no longer an unmentionable 
monstrosity. Papa Hilaire put 
up a tentative hand and felt 
his nose. 

“Yes,” he decided; ‘‘it is 
everything that she said.” And 
he thought of his nose almost 
affectionately. He was too old 
for vanity. Good! There it 
was, @ very part of him, an 
attribute, however ungainly, 
that could now be considered 
without dismay. It is true, 
messieurs, that he smiled as 
he turned from the door-yard. 
It is also true that the smile 
vanished when he thought of 
Pierrot. 

No, it was decided, there 
must be a pen. Not because of 
the trouble he had _ taken. 
Rather he was filled with a 
passion of self-reproach and 
great pity for Pierrot. Yet, 


with a woman like that one, - 


what might befall? ‘For Pier- 
rot’s protection, then, there 
must be a pen. All of this he 
explained at length to his 
protégé, who by this time, his 
pain and astonishment a matter 
of the unimportant past, was 
busily engaged seeking solace 
in Papa Hilaire’s favourite bed 
of lettuces. 

“C'est bien dommage,” the 
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pig was assured in all sincerity. 
“ But, mon gargon, thou know- 
est one cannot do otherwise. 
The woman is a fiend who has 
no love for thee. Ah, if only 
thou wert less fond of her 
cabbages .. .” 

He sighed, and then, after 
arranging the eviction of a 
tribe of hens, he spent the 
remainder of the morning in 
the construction of a palace 
for Pierrot—a dwelling, mes- 
sieurs, that would have hon- 
oured a prince among pigs, 
with larder fully furnished and 
a most comfortable bed of 
golden straw. Pierrot was en- 
ticed to enter his residence by 
the simple device of filling the 
new trough with chopped car- 
rots, a delicacy that always 
attracted him. However, as 
one might surmise, when Pier- 
rot discovered that he had 
been betrayed, his rage was 
terrible. For a night and 
most of a day he nursed his 
anger, nor would he relent to 
the most endearing terms his 
protector could use. More- 
over, Bichet, the goat, came 
and mocked at him, raising 
his forefeet upon the bars and 
contemptuously wagging pen- 
dant whiskers over his hated 
imprisoned enemy. ‘This was 
nothing to the annoyance that 
Pierrot suffered from the de- 
testable hens. It was so diffi- 
cult for these foolish creatures 
to understand that their former 
habitation no longer belonged 
to them. The heart of Papa 
Hilaire was crushed with sym- 
pathy, but he saw clearly that 
he must save Pierrot from his 
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own passion and Madame 
Gibaud. 

In one quarter at least his 
efforts won gratitude. Madame 
Gibaud at heart was a friendly 
soul. It was not her fault 
that she could not favour Pier- 
rot’s gastronomic ambitions. 
She bore no malice, whatever 
may have been said; and 80, 
no later than the morning 
following, seeing Papa Hilaire 
at work with his roses, quite 
cheerfully she called across to 
him— 

““Good morning, my neigh- 
bour with the nose! You 
have him in a pen, the criminal. 
Good! So it is I shall have 
peace to-day.” 

** Beau matin, madame,” re- 
plied Papa Hilaire, apparently 
oblivious of her jesting saluta- 
tion. He was a gentleman. He 
could do no less than answer 
her courteously. 

It was, then, the afternoon 
of the second day that Pierrot, 
deciding that action was de- 
manded, left over sulking, and 
released himself by the simple 
expedient of thrusting his snout 
beneath the lowest bar, then 
lifting strongly upward. The 
effect was all that he could 
have hoped. With the world 
before him, he sallied forth, a 
pig at liberty, with his thoughts 
tuned to the pleasant crunch 
of cabbages between his jaws. 

It was not, messieurs, that 
this Pierrot, for a pig, was 
unintelligent. He had learned, 
at least, that Madame Gibaud 
did not love him, and was 
therefore a person to be 
feared. For this reason, when 
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within the half-hour his care- 
ful feet wandered into her 
cabbage-patch again, he de- 
veloped caution, and, with the 
first half-consumed cabbage 
trailing from his jaws, he fled 
precipitately before her almost 
instant eruption from the house. 
This time she carried battle to 
the door of Papa Hilaire. 

“Thy pig...” she began 
when the door opened to her 
knocking. 

Papa Hilaire, poor fellow, 
shrank as though a spear had 
entered him. ‘“‘ Mon Diew!” 
he thought instantly, “she is 
come about the cabbages 
again!’’ His suspicion was 
instantly verified. 

“Monsieur, the actions of 
that pig are abominable! I 
come to tell you that he is 
free again. Voleur de choux— 
he has eaten one and trampled 
more. This becomes amusing ! 
One must be rich to afford a 
pig like that.” 

Papa Hilaire, for the third 
time, paid this woman an 
outrageous price for cabbages. 
She could, without question, 
afford meat with her soup if 
this continued. It was not 
too bad for her. Also, because 
Papa Hilaire was so easy to 
bargain with, she could afford 
to be somewhat sociable. 

“To support a creature like 
that, one pays through the 
nose, n’est-ce pas ., .%” 

The observation was unfor- 
tunate. She saw that, and 
immediately made apology. 

“ After all, it is nothing of 
which to be ashamed, your 
It is not handsome, one 


nose. 
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may say frankly, monsieur, 
yet it has its merits. It is 
indeed unique.” She looked at 
the nose appraisingly. “I have 
seen no other like it, no, par 
exemple, never, but then, truly, 
I do not find it displeasing. 
It is something to have a nose 
unlike all other noses. Bon, 
alors! Ht ‘voir. I shall see 
you again, when the foul beast 
of a pig returns to the cab- 
bages.” 

She departed, smiling, with 
three francs for one cabbage 
held closely in her hand. Papa 
Hilaire, at his door, looked 
after her, and then, in obed- 
ience to an irresistible impulse 
—one that he had successfully 
resisted on every possible occa- 
sion since earliest childhood 
days—he raised his right hand, 
extended the five fingers, 
clapped thumb to nose, and 
luxuriously waggled le salut 
dun pied de nez at the re- 
treating back of Madame 
Gibaud. Years dropped from 
his shoulders with that im- 
pudent gesture. All his life 
it had been his ambition to do 
this thing. Never, never before 
had he dared to do it. That 
it is, mes amis, to be able, 
after fifty years, to recognise 
one’s Own nose. 

Messieurs, one has no desire 
to weary you needlessly with 
further account of the diffi- 
culties Papa Hilaire endured 
because of that base Pierrot. 
The pig was again betrayed 
and again imprisoned ; he es- 
caped and was captured, and 
this happened so often that 
Papa Hilaire, pauwvre homme, 
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spent his days between chasing 
the pig and paying Madame 
Gibaud. No device that Papa 
Hilaire could contrive would 
hold that monster pig very 
long at a time. The beast 
possessed the strength of an 
elephant, and in many adven- 
tures he developed the cun- 
ning of a frequently hunted 
fox. He was big as @ cow, 
but wherever existed a cranny 
only wide enough for his snout 
to enter, his body presently 
followed through the enlarged 
original hole. The cabbage- 
patch of Madame Gibaud never 
lost its attraction. As absinthe 
becomes a fatal obsession with 
men, 80 cabbages irresistibly 
tempted Pierrot, and he had 
this great advantage: it was 
Papa Hilaire who laboured to 
pay for every debauch. Other 
work was neglected. Almost, 
one might say, the old gentle- 
man became the slave of the 
pig, Pierrot. He was, in these 
days, an object for pity the 
most profound. His plight 
awakened pity even in the 
breast of widow Gibaud. 

What will you? She was a 
woman, messieurs, not more 
avaricious than most. She had 
a heart too large to be alto- 
gether contained in her purse. 
Papa Hilaire and his pig were 
profitable customers, This 
could not blind her to the 
fact that her neighbour neg- 
lected himself. She had seen 
—for women observe these 
things—that when his mind 
was at peace, for a bachelor 
he did himself credit as 
& capable housekeeper. He 
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cooked food and he ate it, 
and then put the plates away. 
He mended his own clothes 
neatly if awkwardly. All his 
family of animals were well 
content with the way he pro- 
vided for them. Now, hélas! 
none of these things were true. 
One has seen it before, how 
the object of mistaken bene- 
volence may in time devour 
the benefactor. Pierrot, the 
parasite, fattened himself on 
the life of Papa Hilaire. 

It has been explained that 
with Madame Gibaud to think 
was to act with considerable 
promptitude. She had decided, 
good woman, that it was against 
nature for a man to waste him- 
self on a pig. Following this 
decision only one course of 
action was open to her. She 
determined that Papa Hilaire 
should be rid of the pig. 

Her task was not easy. On 
more than one occasion she 
carefully pointed out that 
as events had proved there 
were no more cabbages. Pier- 
rot searched for turnips, ill- 
content with a diet that had 
to be dug from the earth. 
Papa Hilaire was reminded 
that gentleman Pierrot, con- 
sidered as bacon, weighed more 
than two hundred kilos—a fact 
of obvious significance to which 
Papa Hilaire was quite blind. 
To feed a beast of that size 
through the winter was ex- 
tremely impracticable. Papa 
Hilaire had no doubt that 
somewhere or other food would 
be found. 

Consider the impasse thus 
presented to a woman of a 
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practical mind. What! should 
her neighbour be permitted 
thus to impoverish himself ? 
The pig was a nuisance. Papa 
Hilaire was a childish imbecile 
who required protection from 
his own weak sentimentality, 
such as only @ woman of a 
practical mind could give. She 
hinted, and her suggestions 
fell into a sea of utter uncon- 
sciousness. She argued, and 
her arguments were broken 
against a wall of silence im- 
possible to surmount. She 
mocked, and her mockery was 
turned aside by the cuirass of 
tenderness with which Papa 
Hilaire regarded all the faults 
of Pierrot. 

** Hspéce de tétu!”’ she cried 
at last in exasperation. “ Vrai- 
ment, thou hast a pig’s stub- 
bornness—mais oui, c’est bien 
ga! Thou, with thy nose, 
thou hast, no doubt, a fraternal 
feeling for thy vile creature, 
the pig!” 

Papa Hilaire, as always, ac- 
cepted the insult most amiably. 
Only once in all their dealings 
together had he been rude to 
the lady, and then had the 
worst of the bargain. Not, be 
assured, that this made any 
difference to him. He was a 
gentleman. That was his 
métier; he could not have 
been otherwise. It did not 
occur to him that Madame 
Gibaud might be answered in 
the same manner with any 
pleasing effect. Only on this 
occasion, aS she turned away 
from him, she saw his eyes blink- 
ing and his lip trembled a little 
beneath-his wonderful nose. 
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She carried that picture 
away, and it troubled her, 
For once in her life her heart 
regretted the arrow sped by 
her tongue. She could not 
sleep easily thinking of the 
hurt she had given the man. 
“Quel type Whomme!” she 
thought angrily to herself. 
* But the heart of an infant— 
that he should cherish a pig!” 
She turned this over and over 
again in her mind. “ Le coeur 
dun enfant—how he exasper- 
ates me! A child who is not 
fit to be alone in this world...” 

See now, messieurs, how it 
may happen to any woman of 
impulsive temperament. It 
matters nothing that she had 
enough provocation. That pig 
was something more than a 
mote in her eye. Pierrot had 
grown huge until he filled her 
entire horizon. Wherever she 
looked she saw nothing but 
that pig. He was a mountain 
that her utmost efforts could 
not remove. She could not 
bear to be thwarted, especially 
by a pig. Yet her speech had 
been hasty. She acknowledged 
as much to herself. So she 
thought, and she acted. She 
had at least the courage of 


her determination. Enfin, she | 


who had never before made an 
excuse for her actions, decided 
that she owed an apology to 
Papa Hilaire. 

Perhaps that is why, early 
the following morning, arrayed 
in her best white cap, newly 
starched, and a clean white 
apron, she crossed the field 
between their respective houses. 
She knocked on the door. She 
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was admitted. She sat down 
primly in the kitchen, smooth- 
ing her skirts over the uncom- 
fortable chair. 

“JT am come,” she said 
simply, “‘to make an apology 
to you, M. Hilaire.” 

Papa Hilaire was astounded. 
He was also embarrassed. This 
was, then, for him something 
new. He could answer her 
strongest words effectively with 
grave silence. How to answer 
this, truly he did not know. 

“But, madame,” he stam- 
mered, the while his nose grew 
red, “it is too much, madame, 
that you trouble yourself. I 
had not thought—that is, I 
had not considered .. .” 

“You would not do so,” 
answered Widow  Gibaud. 
“ Nevertheless, it is right that 
I apologise to you. Hélas, as 
you know, I have a hasty 
temper. I am apt to say too 
much and at the wrong time. 
But I assure you, monsieur, 
it has never been my intention 
to give you pain. You will 
forgive me, that we may be 
neighbours again ? ” 

“Tt is nothing, madame— 
nothing of nothing ! ’’ said Papa 
Hilaire desperately. ‘‘ If there 
was anything, I have for- 
gotten.” His face grew as red 
as his nose. His voice trembled 
a little. Never before that 
he could remember had any 
woman had words of kindness 
for him. ‘I should like to be 
neighbours—good friends——”’ 

“Then you pardon me ? ” 

“* Mais, certainement ! ” 

“Even with all that I have 
said of the pig ? ” 
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Papa Hilaire waved that 
question aside with a noble 
gesture. “ He is a villain, that 
pig. One admits it. I am 
desolate that he has troubled 
you. He has worried me no 
less. But what to do? Little 
and helpless, he was so de- 
pendent on me. Now you see 
how it is?” 

** Monsieur, one has no diffi- 
culty to see.”” Madame Gibaud 
spoke dryly, but there was a 
lump in her throat for all that. 
“You have too much heart, 
monsieur. From this time, 
mon ami, we disregard the pig. 
There are no more cabbages— 
so, then, what can he do? 
What is a pig to enter between 
two neighbours ? ” 

‘Between good friends,’ Papa 
Hilaire interrupted. A great 
load of anxiety seemed to be 
lifted from him. As with many 
silent men who are moved to 
speech, he became suddenly 
garrulous. ‘‘ You will believe 
me, I have done my best that 
Pierrot should not trouble you. 
He has been difficult, madame ; 
is it not so? He is so big, no 
longer a baby, but no added 
intelligence is given to him. 
He is stupid. He understands 
nothing. One cannot reason 
with him. Le voila! With 
that, his terrible passion for 
cabbages ! With that, the ex- 
pense! LEnfin, whatever my 
effort, he is no more than a 
pig. No doubt, much of the 
fault is mine. Pigs belong to 
the sty. Before Pierrot we 
had peace. Afterwards nothing 
but disturbance, Almost, then, 
he has caused a quarrel between 
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neighbours. No, that is too 
much. One has endured suffi- 
ciently, then, from Pierrot.” 

“Ts it, then, monsieur, that 
you value my friendship? ” 
Feeling stirred in the heart of 
Madame Gibaud. 

“But yes, madame — how 
could it not be so?” Papa 
Hilaire was carried away on 
the current of his own dis- 
covered eloquence. ‘‘ We are 
neighbours. We have interests 
in common. Now we under- 
stand one another, Madame 
Gibaud. To quarrel is foolish 
when we have the same work, 
and might, indeed, sometimes 
help each other, hein? Very 
well, then. I have no other 
friends. I notice that you 
have not many visitors. One 
has always the animals, yet 
the gift of speech has been 
denied to them. Well, one 
becomes lonesome, although I 
have not noticed it much before. 
It is good to have friends . . .” 

** How you express it!” ex- 
claimed Madame Gibaud. One 
has explained, n’est-ce pas? 
that she was a woman of rapid 
decisions, this Madame Gibaud. 
Besides, with all this talk they 
had not, in fact, definitely settled 
the future of Pierrot. She saw 
that. She saw that it would 
be necessary to settle that 
question. 

** One speaks from the heart,”’ 
declared Papa Hilaire. 

** Bon!” ejaculated Madame 
Gibaud. The decision was 
taken. ‘“‘I see, M. Hilaire, 
that we are both foolish. I 
had thought that it was only 
you: Yes; we have interests 
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in common—I had not per- 
ceived that before. If we were 
sensible creatures—yes, it is 
so—our interests, perhaps, 
would be identical. I have 
seen it how you neglect your- 
self in the house. Much of 
my work goes undone because 
it is work on the land that I 
cannot do. You have twenty 
hectares. I have thirty-two. 
Fifty-two hectares are some- 
thing of a farm. To make the 
arrangement costs less than the 
price of the cabbages .. .” 

All this was much too fast 
for Papa Hilaire. It was im- 
possible that he should under- 
stand what she meant at first. 

“Tt is that we should be 
partners to assist each other 
with the two farms ? ” 

“‘ Something more than that,” 
suggested Madame Gibaud. Her 
black eyes looked out archly 
from beneath the white cap. 
Papa Hilaire gasped. Such a 
possibility had never occurred 
to him. And all at once he 
saw that the proposal was 
feasible, desirable, even a reve- 
lation of a possibility most 


astounding, 
“That you would... pas 
possible...” He stopped. 


The words were not in him. 


“Yes,” prompted Madame 


Gibaud. 
What ! 
eens ss 9” 

Madame Gibaud arose from 
the uncomfortable chair. With- 
out hesitation she came up to 
Papa Hilaire, placed her hands 
on his shoulders, stood on 
tiptoe, reached upward, and, 
soft as rain falling, she dropped 
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a kiss on the tip of that ter- 
rible nose. 

“Bah!” she said softly. 
“ After all, what is a nose ? 
One grows used to it. If I 
did not know thee so well... 
but it is less big than thy 
heart, thy nose. I begin to 
admire it. Since when must 
@ man think of himself as a 
nose ¢ ”’ 

Messieurs, could he be blamed 
for weeping, the great good 
man, delivered for ever from 
his jest of a nose? Be assured 
that his tears did not betray 
sorrow. They were answered 
by moisture in the eyes of 
Madame Gibaud. Not until 
some time later did she speak 
again of Pierrot. 

*“ At last he shall be useful. 
All this time he has been 
growing fat for the feast, and 
we did not know.” At this 
Papa Hilaire exclaimed in 
horror. 

“ Jamais! Another, but not 
Pierrot ! ” 

Madame Gibaud chuckled 
throatily. ‘‘ He shall provide 
the feast,” she insisted firmly. 
“But not in person—no, I 
would not wound you so. He 
Shall not even go where it is 
natural that pigs should go. 
He shall be taken by a cousin 
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of mine who makes an affair of 
pigs, and will be pleased to 
have him, for he has no other 
pig so magnificent as Pierrot.” 

And there it was, Réné Guizet 
finished. I attended the wed- 
ding, and, believe me, those 
old ones—simpletons! They 
seemed happy as children to- 
gether. Mon Dieu! how she 
looked after him! He was 
permitted to do nothing for 
himself. She interfered in 
everything, and he loved it. 
I think that Papa Hilaire had 
not even regret when he saw 
the last of Pierrot. 

That gentleman departed in 
a cart with a cage at the top 
of it. He filled the cage, but 
it held him, for it was at a 
height from the ground. His 
squeals! There is no evidence 
for it, yet one imagines that 
his disillusionment and his fear- 
ful rage disturbed the peace at 
a distance of three kilometres. 
He realised there, for the first 
time, that he was a pig. No 
doubt he is happier now in 
the society of his own kind 
on the farm of the cousin. 

I have thought that, per- 
haps, this tale may be a 
political parable. If so, it 
explains much that has noth- 
ing to do with pigs. 





AN ENFORCED DESCENT. 


BY RUFUS, 


ONCE upon a time Shivaji, 
the chieftain of the Mahrathas, 
made up his mind to strengthen 
the defences of one of his hill- 
forts in the Bombay Deccan. 
This was in the days when 
Bombay was only a nest of 
fever-stricken islands, a place 
of no importance to any one 
at all. 

Shivaji summoned his cap- 
tains and his engineers to 
labour at the work, for this 
was to be no common fort, 
but his headquarters, a queen 
among fortresses, and impreg- 
nable even among her impreg- 
nable sisters. So they added 
a wall here and a bastion there, 
built gateway above gateway, 
and scarped the precipices wher- 
ever a hillman might perhaps 
dare to climb. Then they 
rested from their labours, for 
surely, they thought, not even 
a lizard could reach the sun- 
baked top. Still, to make 
assurance doubly sure, Shivaji 
offered a great reward to any 
one who would enter save 
through one of the orthodox 
gates. And that night a herd- 
woman strolled into the fort, 
having scaled those awful cliffs 
by devious paths of her own. 
Shivaji paid up like a man. 

This is more or less pertinent 
to my story, though it deals 
neither with Shivaji, the woman, 
nor even with that particular 
fort. But it does tell of_the 


climbing of a hill-fort, though 
even that is somewhat con- 
trariwise, for my heroes climbed 
down instead of up, nor did 
any one give them a reward 
for doing it. I was one of the 
heroes. | 

But before telling a story 
about hill-forts, it will be as 
well to give some account of 
them and of the kind of country 
that makes them possible. 

Any one sailing up the coast 
of Western India, in the region 
of Bombay, sees a long line 
of low shore—sandy bays 
fringed with palm- trees, or 
black reef and rocky cape— 
broken here and there by creeks 
and estuaries which wander 
inland among mud and man- 
groves. Behind this low land 
rises an endless line of tumbled 
hills—sometimes near the sea 
and sometimes many miles in- 
land,—but always a rugged wall 
against the sky. This is the 
range called the Western Ghats, 
which divides the low-lying 


Konkan from the Deccan and . 


the central plateau of India. 
As one crosses the Konkan the 
plain breaks up into foot-hills 
which rise higher and higher, 
until one is in the middle of 
as wild a country as one would 
find anywhere—a region of 
thick jungle and black preci- 
pice. Through the mountains 
run the passes over which the 
peaks rise in a thousand weird 
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shapes. On the peaks lie .the 
hill-forts, hundreds of them, 
some of them well known in 
Indian history, but most of 
them only a crumbled wall or 
two, a gateway, a rock-cut 
cistern full of green water, and 
a name, 

The geological formation con- 
sists of parallel strata of black 
basalt, between which are sand- 
wiched layers of softer rock. 
The result is long lines of cliff, 
often perfectly sheer, alter- 
nating with grass- or jungle- 
covered slopes where the softer 
rock has disintegrated. The 
tops of the hills are usually 
flat. The peculiar formation 
is repeated over and over again 
to every sort of scale: some- 
times one finds a series of little 
precipices only a few feet high 
running round a hill in regular 
lines ; sometimes there is one 
stupendous precipice three 
thousand feet or more in height ; 
sometimes there are pinnacles, 
just like a gigantic ninepin a 
hundred feet or so high. 

So the inhabitants, finding 
to their hands all the ingredi- 
ents for a really first-class 
fort, proceeded to do the small 
amount of work that was neces- 
Sary, till there is hardly a 
suitable hilltop without the 
remains of fortifications. And 
very little work was wanted ; 
indeed the stronger the fort 
the less wall there is round it. 
In some of the most impreg- 
nable of them there are prac- 
tically no walls at all. All 
that was wanted was a bastion 
or two at certain points, gate- 
ways, barracks, and a water- 
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supply. The latter presents 
few difficulties in a district 
where the rainfall is three or 
four hundred inches, concen- 
trated into five months of the 
year; cisterns cut out of the 
rock will hold all that is 
needed for the rest of the year. 
Add to the ease with which 
forts could be made by a people 
much addicted to building 
them, and a country where, if 
by some chance there was not 
battle, there was certain to be 
a great deal of murder and 
sudden death, and the forts 
require no further explanation ; 
so now for the story. 

Some years ago I was, for 
my sins, stationed in Bombay, 
a city with only two advan- 
tages—society of all sorts for 
“them that likes that sort of 
thing,” and excellent sailing. 
The latter is an advantage 
only to people who are not sea- 
sick, and anyhow the sea is 
the colour of pea-soup. It 
took me about a week to decide 
that the more often I could 
get outside the city the happier 
I should be. Luckily my job 
led me about the country now 
and then, and it was from 
these wanderings that I learnt 
to have a passion for forts in 
general, and for hill-forts in 
particular. I really do not 
know exactly what the fascina- 
tion of these old things is; I 
daresay it is the fact that they 
are old and ruined and deso- 
late as much as anything else. 
It is certainly not their romantic 
history, for there is very little 
romance about it. There are 
no desperate sieges, and more 
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desperate heroism; no mail- 
clad horsemen, no wild sorties 
to win death rather than de- 
feat; no women committing 
wholesale sati rather than fall 
into the hands of the enemy. 
We are dealing with the Mah- 
ratha, not with the Rajput 
of Chitor; and though the 
Mahratha showed himself as 
good a soldier as any in the 
late war, his fighting used to 
be rather on the tip-and-run 
principle. So the history of 
the forts, so far as I know it, 
is rather a sordid record of 
bribery, treachery, and easy 
surrender, with now and then 
a bold escalade or a clever 
stratagem to add a touch of 
gilding to it. I suspect it 
may be just because there is 
no account at all about so 
many of the forts, except the 
bare record that the English 
captured it on such and such 
a day, that there is such an 
atmosphere of romance about 
them. It makes it all the 
easier to paint pictures in 
one’s imagination—pictures of 
breached gateways, and fire 
and storm,—all high above the 
world in the early dawn, Any- 
how, whatever the reason, I did 
get enthusiastic about them till 
I became a by-word to my 
friends, who made mouths at 
me when [I tried to enlist 
them as companions for my 
wanderings. I used to go miles 
out of my way and climb many 
thousands of feet; I must 
have seen the inside of more 
forts than any Englishman since 
we captured most of them early 
in last century. 


It happened one day that, 
as I was supporting myself on 
the bar of the Bombay Yacht 
Club, some one introduced a 
stranger to me. We got on 
to the subject of climbing, 
and I learnt that he had done 
a good deal of the real thing, 
mostly rock-work in the Cool- 
ins in Skye, and in Norway. 
So I took him off to dinner 
with me, and, after feeding 
him well, I enrolled him as a 
recruit. Not that he showed 
any but the most formal in- 
terest in my forts; what he 
was out for was an excuse 
to try and break his neck. 
Both of us being satisfied, we 
managed to fix up a long week- 
end, planning to spend it at 
Khandala—a village between 
Bombay and Poona, on the 
top of the ghats,—meaning to 
walk around from that centre. 

Our first climb was the one 
this story deals with, and it 
says @ good deal for our en- 
thusiasm that we had many 
more afterwards. The fort we 
chose was one very well known 
in Deccan history, also one of 
the easiest to get at, being 
right above the railway - line 
and the high road. Lohgad 
commands the Bhor Ghat— 
“ghat ” really means a pass, 
but is used for the hill con- 
taining the passes as well,— 
which is now one of the two 
passes through which the rail- 
way runs from Bombay. It 
must always have been of great 
importance, even though there 
was no road for wheeled traffic 
until the English made one at 
the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century. The hill of the Loh- 
gad has been occupied’ from 
the earliest times—the Bud- 
dhists are supposed to have 
settled on it before 200 B.c.,— 
and it has an authentic pedigree 
as @ fort from the fifteenth 
century, which is a long his- 
tory for a country so lacking 
in written records as India. 
Its best friends could not call 
it a virgin fortress, for it has 
been owned by the kings of 
the Bahmani dynasty and of 
Ahmednagar, Sivaji, Aurung- 
zebe, Angria, the Peishwas, and 
the English within the last four 
hundred years. 

My friend and I rose on that 
morning in late April at a very 
early hour. I remember the 
walk to the station very well. 
We walked in the most brilliant 
moonlight through a fretwork 
of black and silver, our feet, 
shod in rope-soled shoes, not 
making a sound in the dust, in a 
world of utter silence. After 
a@ somnolent journey in the 
train we arrived at the little 
station under the hill. We 
waited a quarter of an hour, 
and then set off just as the 
sky began to lighten in the 
East. We stumbled along a 
rough path, until the battle- 
mented ridge of Visapur—the 
sister fort to Lohgad—began to 
show jet-black against the 
Saffron sky; the light began 
to change to that rather un- 
canny mixture of moonlight 
and dawn. There was still 
little light as we passed through 
@ village, seeing only one or 
two ghostly forms, their heads 
sheeted as a protection against 
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chills and ghosts, though the 
wood smoke—lying low like 
mist in the windless air, and 
smelling like incense—showed 
that the women were already 
about their business. After 
passing through the village the 
path goes under the ancient 
Buddhist caves of Bhaja, hoary 
and serene with their two thou- 
sand years of life. I always 
think that the three great 
religions of India seem to give 
their buildings a curiously dis- 
tinctive atmosphere. Buddhist 
remains always give me an 
idea of peace; Mahomedan 
temples or tombs are full of 
dignity and the pomp and 
circumstance of the great dead ; 
while Hindu—well, I am afraid 
they leave an impression of 
fuss and darkness and dirt. 
The Bhaja caves—they form a 
rock-cut monastery—are about 
the most peaceful spot I know 
in India. There is never any 
one there, and one can clamber 
all about the cells—each with 
its bed hewn out of the stone, 
while the better bedrooms have 
stone chests of drawers under 
the beds—and meditate on the 
departed glory of great re- 
ligions, for one never sees a 
Buddhist in that part of India 
nowadays. The Brahmin did 
for him; no doubt a people 
get what they deserve in this 
world. However, this is a 
digression. 

We plodded on, up worn 
rock-cut steps which once led 
to the caves above us, and as 
we went the morning began 
to lose its short clean-washed 
freshness; the distance lost 
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its charm, and took on the drab 
of an Indian hot weather. We 
were both wet through by the 
time we got to the shoulder 
dividing Visapur from Lohgad, 
though it is not more than three- 
quarters of an hour’s stiff climb. 
A cool breath of air met us as 
we stood looking over to the 
hills on the other side. So 
we sat down to enjoy it and 
to decide our course. Finally, 
we decided to do Lohgad first, 
then return on our tracks to 
the place where we were sitting, 
and climb Visapur on the way 
back, the possibility of a visit 
to the Bhaja caves being left 
for future consideration. Per- 
sonally, I should have been 
satisfied to do one fort at a 
time ; but Green—as I will call 
my friend,—though an excel- 
lent listener, who allowed me to 
ride my hobby without protest, 
was really much more inter- 
ested in getting to these places 
than in seeing them when he 
got there. 

From the spot where we were 
Visapur rose in a long ridge to 
the left, while the towering 
cliffs of Lohgad were immedi- 
ately above us to the right. 
Not more than half a mile 
separated the two forts. Our 
way lay right under the cliffs 
to the village below the gates 
farther on, where we should 
have to get the key, for Lohgad 
is a protected monument, and 
a certain amount of care is 
taken of it. At the village we 
inquired about the key; while 
some one went to fetch the 
guardian of it we amused our- 
selves by watching the toilet 
of a very little lady aged about 
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one year, who was having a 
bath in a shining tray of brass 
—a most effective picture with 
the sun shining on the wet 
baby and on the bright metal. 
One of the most pleasing traits 
in the rather sulky nature of 
the Indian of these parts is 
the pleasure with which he 
regards any interest taken in 
his children. When we laughed 
at the baby the faces of every 
one round broke into broad 
grins—every one, that is, ex- 
cept the baby, who burst into 
piteous wails, water and two 
large sahibs being altogether 
too much for her nerves. After 
some delay an aged crone 
turned up with the key, her 
approach heralded by a burst 
of painfully loud conversation 
in Mahrathi, of which lan- 
guage neither of us under- 
stood one word. We tried her 
with ordinary Hindustani, but 
she had none of that, nor 
would she allow any one else 
to interpret for her. We caught 
the word for a buffalo; then, 
assuming that she was only 
telling us to see that the 
buffaloes did not escape out 
of the gate when we opened it, 
we fled from her. We heard 
her for quite a long time, 
getting fainter in the distance. 
Would that we had heeded 
her. 

We climbed up a steep path 
through the trees directly to- 
ward the hill, till we came of 
@ sudden to a break in the 
leaves and saw the gates rising 
one above the other, the top- 
most one standing out clear 
and black against the sky three 
hundred feet or so above our 
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heads. Green stopped; even 
his rather Philistine spirit was 
moved, There are four great 
gateways, through which steps 
turn and wind between wing 
walls, great black archways 
and bastions as solid as the 
day they were built, This 
fortified stairway leads right 
up the almost sheer hill-side. 
When we came under the first 
of them I told Green the story 
of its founding; how the 
builders set the foundations 
again and again and could not 
get them to stand; how the 
gods appeared to the chief of 
them in a dream, and told him 
that if he could find a man 
and a woman to be buried 
alive under the stones the walls 
would be firm for ever. So 
at last, after some little diffi- 
culty, a man was found with 
sufficient patriotism—or with 
a sufficiently keen eye to the 
main chance; it depends how 
one looks at these things—to 
offer his son and daughter-in- 
law for the sacrifice. The 
miserable couple were duly 
buried, and there is the gate- 
way as good as new. This 
pleasing incident is said to 
have happened at the end of 
the eighteenth century, when 
the fortifications were strength- 
ened, and this particular gate 
was built. It may or may not 
be true. There are very similar 
yarns about other forts; nor 
can there be any doubt that 
some are true enough, for 
even to this day when a big 
dam or a bridge is to be built 
it is not at all uncommon 
for a scare to seize the people 
and for rumours to go around 
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that children are being kid- 
napped in order to propitiate 
the gods by burying them be- 
neath the foundations. 

So Green and I entered the 
gate, and climbed up the stairs. 
As we rose higher and higher, 
passing through gateways and 
going out on to the bastions, 
we could see the plan of the 
fortifications below like draw- 
ings set out on paper. It was 
delightfully cool on the stair- 
way, the wind sighing and 
whistling through the archways. 
At last we got to the top and 
stood on the flat summit, three 
hundred feet above the vil- 
lage, thirteen hundred above 
the railway-line, and more than 
three thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. 

In front of us, a8 we came 
out of the last archway, was 
the only whole building on 
the hill-top. It was a small 
Mahomedan tomb, or rather 
mausoleum, crowned with a 
shapeless, dark, weathered 
dome, with vivid yellow grass 
sprouting out all over it. It 
looked rather pathetic. We 
crossed over to it and climbed 
up to the doorway, from which 
the door had long since van- 
ished. The inside was about 
fifteen feet square, with two 
tombs in the centre, side by 
side, the graves of a man 
and a woman, for on one was 
carved the pencil-case and on 
the other the slate, the latter 
being the mind of the wife 
whereon the man had written 
whatsoever he would, It 
looked a pleasant place to be 
buried in: no crowd and no 
noise when the two came out 
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to sit in the doorway at night 
and enjoy the cool air. 

The next hour we spent 
wandering about the hill-top, 
finding nothing but ruined 
buildings and cisterns cut out 
of the rock. We tried to guess 
what the buildings had been. 
We wished—as many have 
wished before—that we could 
rebuild the dead fort for just 
one hour, people it with the 
shades of its inhabitants, and 
see it as it was in the time 
of its pride. But if one could 
do that, how upset the his- 
torians would be. 

I had been up the hill twice 
before, so I knew what there 
was to see. I piloted Green 
to the north-west end of the 
hill, till we stood looking down 
at the “ Scorpion’s Sting,” the 
unique feature of this particular 
fort. Imagine a long and very 
thin tongue of rock, over half 
a mile long and not more than 
thirty yards wide at most, 
thrusting itself out into the 
valley. Its sides are sheer, 
three hundred feet of rock, and 
all along one side its black 
shadow lies on the jungle at 
its foot. On both sides of it 
are massive walls, mere con- 
tinuations of the cliffs below, 
and at the far end is a great 
double-tiered bastion. It is an 
astonishing thing to look at. 
We clambered down a pre- 
cipitous bit of cliff to it, 
then worked our way through 
thick grass and over masses 
of stone hidden in the grass, 
till we decided that it would 
be less trouble to get on to 
one of the walls along the 
sides, and thenceforth we pro- 
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ceeded in more comfort but 
with less safety. I kept very 
close to the inside of that wall. 
It is pleasanter to drop ten 
feet than three hundred. 

When we got to the end we 
climbed on to the top of the 
bastion, got out of the wind 
—for it is not wise to sit even 
in a hot wind when one is wet 
through,—and gazed at the 
view and ate our lunch. Per- 
sonally, I loathe having a gang 
of coolies dragging tiffin-baskets 
and soda-water all about the 
place—I think it spoils the 
whole thing—so I do as I would 
do in England, and carry a 
water-bottle and sandwiches. 

The view from where we 
were sitting was interesting, 
not beautiful, as it would have 
been in England, for the Indian 
atmosphere has a deadening 
effect on all distant views, ex- 
cept for the short fairy-like 
half-hour at sunrise and sun- 
set. The fact is, there is no 
distance ; everything looks flat 
and stale and tired. We could 
see right below us the path 
which we had followed from 
the station, appearing and dis- 
appearing among the jungle 
on the hill-side. Following it 
down, we could see the rail- 
way-line and the high road, a 
broad drab valley, a range of 
drab hills on the far side of it, 
and a vivid blue lake nestling 
among the hills. To the right, 
and about half a mile distant, 
rose the fortified top of Visapur, 
and still farther away, beyond 
the ridge which connected the 
two forts and far below it, lay 
another valley, and more hills 
and yet more hills. Every- 
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thing—hills and valley and sky 
—was clothed in a hazy gar- 
ment of heat and dust. 

As we sat in the shade and 
looked at the long line of wall 
bastion and crenelated curtain 
on the skyline of the hill oppo- 
site us, we fell into an argument 
about the strength of hill-forts. 
Now, the stronger a hill-fort 
the less wall it has, for the chief 
strength lies in the natural 
encircling precipice, to which 
a wall is added only where the 
cliff can be climbed. Around 
Lohgad, which had the repu- 
tation of being one of the 
strongest forts in the Deccan, 
there is¥practically no defence 
wall at all, but only a low 
breastwork designed rather to 
keep cattle in than to keep 
people out. With a very in- 
differently disciplined garrison, 
to watch the three or four miles 
of irregular circumference must 
have been rather a chancey 
business, so the real strength 
of the place against a surprise 
attempt at escalade must have 
depended on the cliffs being 
really unclimbable. Green, who 
was @ mountaineer as well as 
a soldier, thought that from 
what he had seen the precipices 
could be climbed in a dozen 
places. I admitted the possi- 
bility of it, and quoted the 
yarn with which I began this 
story, but I said that it was 
one thing to climb in peace 
and quite another when there 
might be a fellow at the top 
waiting to interfere with some- 
thing sharp. As a matter of 
fact, the forts were escaladed 
now and then; Singhad, a 
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famous hill-fort not far away, 
was captured one night by 
Shivaji’s men, one of whom 
climbed and brought the others 
up on a rope. But the 
ordinary method was treachery, 
stratagem, or a happy combina- 
tion of the two. The grass- 
cutter trick seems to have been 
@ popular one ; when the officer 
in command had, probably to 
one’s pained surprise, refused 
to be bribed, the next move 
was to get hold of one or two 
members of the garrison. A 
signal was arranged to show 
when these frail warriors were 
on guard at one of the yates, 
and, on seeing it, one presented 
a few of one’s men, disguised 
as grass-cutters, at the gate. 
They were admitted, cut down 
the loyal guards, and the thing 
was done. The English cap- 
tured the forts wholesale about 
1818, usually after a brief bom- 
bardment and the threat of 
assault. Visapur fell to us 
after a sketchy resistance, and 
Lohgad was deserted without 
a shot being fired. The really 
weak point of almost all the 
forts, from the time that a gun 
became a reasonably long range 
weapon, was the fact that they 
were usually commanded from 
some other unfortified hill-top. 
I closed the discussion by 
asking Green if he would like 
to climb Lohgad by night; he 
replied that he would not. 
But/it was now eleven o’clock, 
and warm enough even where 
we were. We had no wish to 
leave the spot for the stifling 
jungle-paths we should have 
to traverse, but if we were to 
G2 
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visit Visapur it had to be done. 
So we started off back along 
our precarious path on the 
wall, scrambled up to the hill- 
top again, and chose the other 
side of the hill from that by 
which we had come for our 
return journey. Our way led 
right along the edge of the 
cliff, which Green watched, all 
eyes for a chance to show me 
a practicable way up. This 
side was nothing like as hope- 
less to look at as the Scorpion’s 
Sting, for there were at any 
rate a series of cliffs instead of 
one big one, and one could 
obviously find one’s way along 
some of them parallel to the 
top; whether one would get 
down or not was a different 
matter, about which we were 
soon to know more. 

We turned half-left to cross 
the hill to the gates. After 
getting some way over we 
mounted a ridge, and saw the 
buffaloes for the first time. 
Buffaloes are the most common 
of sights in India, and are met 
with everywhere. One fre- 
quently sees them wandering, 
quite unattended, about the 
streets in Bombay, as we 
should see a cow in Piccadilly. 
They are, about nine hundred 
and ninety-nine times out of 
a thousand, the most harmless 
of animals; they go their 
supercilious way and you go 
yours. But the odd time they 
are not harmless; they get 
ideas into their muddled old 
heads, nor are they free from 
a regrettable racial antipathy 
towards the white man. I 
know a man who was riding 
his motor-bicycle along a road 
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when he met a bull in this 
condition; the bull charged, 
and my friend and his cycle 
shot into the ditch. 

We advanced towards them 
with no thought of them at all. 
There were about a score of 
them either lying in a pool of 
water formed around the ruins 
of an old cistern or standing 
knee-deep in the mud around 
it. When we were within about 
a hundred yards of them they 
began to take an interest in 
us. A big bull, who had been 
lying with nothing but the top 
of his head showing, rose slowly 
to his feet and began to lumber 
out of the water. The rest of 
his family followed him. They 
formed up into a sort of pha- 
lanx, the bull at the head, and 
advanced towards us. Our con- 
versation became broken, but 
we walked on; so did they. 
When we were fifty yards apart 
we stopped and looked at them ; 
they stopped too and looked at 
us. The buffalo is a weird- 
looking animal; with his hair- 
less blue-black body, his inso- 
lent eyes, and his great horns, 
he looks as if he had stepped 
straight out of some prehistoric 
swamp. Green said to me— 
our light conversation had now 
ceased,—“* Have you ever seen 
@ man when those brutes had 
done with him # Well, I have.” 
And he turned half-right again 
towards the cliff. We moved 
slowly — after a moment’s 
thought the buffs started; to 
cut us off. I always used to 
think they were rather funny 
to look at; I don’t since that 
day. 

Our walk grew faster, and 
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we were nearly at the cliff 
when they broke into a run. 
We stopped and faced them, 
and they stopped, as if at the 
word of command, about 
twenty yards off. The old 
bull was a yard in front. of 
the others. They had not 
made a sound so far; now 
we could hear their asthmatic 
breathing, and the bull began 
to make a sort of moaning 
sound, moving his great head 
very slowly up and down 
till his nose nearly touched 
the ground one moment and 
his horns lay right along his 
back the next. My mind was 
in that unpleasant state it gets 
into when I have been strug- 
ging too long with my ac- 
counts—as if it was full of 
cotton-wool. I knew some- 
thing had to be done, but for 
the life of me I could think 
of nothing to do. Green re- 
marked, in a@ conversational 
sort of voice, that he thought 
there was only a small cliff 
just where we were, and that 
if they charged we had better 
get over it and on to the 
ledge below. Then things hap- 
pened. To this day my ideas 
are vague as to how I got to 
the bottom of that cliff. The 
bull made up his mind that he 
did not like us, and I saw a 
mass of large animals coming 
at me. The next thing I 
knew was that I was sitting in 
the middle of a bush after a 
flight through the air and a 
prodigious bump. I craned 
my head up and backwards. 
There was Green spread-eagled 
out on the face of the rock 
Over me, and as I watched 


he lost his hold and slithered 
down almost on to the top of 
me. His retreat must have 
been more dignified than mine. 

We picked ourselves up, feel- 
ing dazed. Green remarked, 
“That bloody bull!” which 
said all I wanted to say. Over 
us was a cliff some fifteen feet 
high ; below us was a steeply 
sloping bank covered with grass 
and studded with bushes. It 
ended suddenly, and there was 
nothing but the plain beyond. 
On my leg there was a long 
cut, right through my shorts, 
from which blood was slowly 
oozing, but that seemed to be 
all the harm done. Green 
found that, barring scraped 
hands and knees, he had not 
suffered at all. We began to 
consider the next move. 

Even if the cliff over which 
we had come had been climb- 
able, which was very doubt- 
ful, neither of us had any wish 
to see a buffalo again for a 
long time, so that way was out 
of the question. We could 
not see the beasts, but we knew 
that they would probably, with 
an obstinacy worthy of a better 
cause, wait for hours for us to 
reappear. The obvious course 
to pursue was to find our way 
along our slope until we could 
get up again some way farther 
on, so we set off to the right, 
which seemed to be the easiest 
way. It was easy enough for 
some time, but then we came 
to a little cliff cutting us off, 
so we returned on our tracks 
and tried the other turning. 
That only led us twenty yards, 
then stopped at a much worse 
cliff. We went back to our 
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first cliff, managed to get down 
it without much trouble, and 
carried on along another nar- 
rower grassy slope below it, 
which in its turn faded out 
into another precipice, a thing 
fifty feet high and quite im- 
passable. The other direction 
promised better, and after half 
an hour of this doubling we 
found ourselves much where 
we had been to start with but 
fifty feet down. Salvation did 
not seem to lie along this route. 
The spot was suited for a rest, 
so we sat down to a council 
of war. 

We both realised that we 
were in for something rather 
serious. We might be able in 
time to get back on to the hill- 
top, but then again we might 
not, and if we could not get 
up—well, we had either to get 
down or to stop where we 
were. Green said he would 
go and prospect, he being the 
expert at climbing, and started 
off to see if we could wait for 
an hour or two and then get 
up the cliff which had seen 
our hurried exit. He was away 
for some time, while I sat 
and smoked a pipe and medi- 
tated. He came back with 
rather a long face. No; the 
cliff was no go at all. He 
had tried other routes; they 
were not too difficult so far 
as he had seen them, but they 
certainly did not lead to the 
top. He thought that we had 
better carry on as we had been 
doing on the chance of running 
across one of the big slopes we 
had seen from the top, and 
getting up from thence; but 
if that was no good we should 
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have to consider the chances 
of getting down or waiting till 
some one found out where we 
had got to, and came along 
with a rope. 

Off we went again, climbing 
now up, how down, now along. 
It was mostly easy enough, or, 
to be accurate, safe enough, 
for it was not pleasant walking ; 
one was always on the side of 
the foot instead of on the 
flat of it, and the long dead 
grass was full of loose rocks, 
over which we stumbled griev- 
ously. Also it was hot: the 
wind had died down; we were 
on the sunny side of the hill, 
and it was the hottest time 
of the day. My mouth was 
dry, and my hands were sore 
from the touch of the hot 
rocks; the perspiration was 
running down my back in 
trickling streams. Half an hour 
after we had started again we 
found ourselves about the same 
height from the top, but we 
thought much farther along to 
the south-east end of the hill 
—that is, the other end from 
the Scorpion’s Sting. We were 
on an almost flat piece of 
ground, right on the edge of a 
real precipice. I crawled to 


the brink and looked over; 


right under me—perhaps four 
hundred feet, for the cliff was 
higher this side than on the 
other side where the gates were 
—was a mass of tree-tops. I 
felt I could have dropped a 
stone into them. They were 
motionless, and as I watched 
I saw a@ movement in the 
branches as a monkey sprang 
from one to another. I gazed 
with a horrible fascination as 
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the leaves slowly shivered into 
immobility again; that sight 
was to haunt me for the rest 
of that nightmare of a climb. 
Green pulled me back, and told 
me not to be a fool; there 
was no point in asking for it 
like that. 

Green left me there again, 
while he went on to see what 
sort of a chance he thought 
we had of getting on, either 
up or down, Again he was 
away for some time, returning 
with an expression too cheerful 
to be true. There were two 
alternatives. We could stop 
where we were until help came. 
But when could we hope for 
help ? No one knew where we 
had gone. The station-master 
did not know; we might have 
walked anywhere. Our ser- 
vants had no idea at all even 
in what direction we had 
started. The villagers knew 
we had gone up to the fort and 
had not returned the key, but 
they would merely curse us 
for not taking the trouble to 
bring the key back, and sup- 
pose we had returned without 
passing through their village. 
We might be seen; but that 
was more than doubtful. No 
one could see us from the top, 
and it was not likely that any 
one would come within eye or 
earshot of us from the bottom. 
We had nothing white to wave, 
except my handkerchief, which 
was too blood-stained to be of 
much use. Stay there for long 
we could not. We had no 
water except about the eighth 
of a water-bottle, because we 
had carefully left one of our 
bottles near the gateways for 


fear we might be tempted to 
use it too early. Already we 
were desperately thirsty ; what 
should we be like after a day 
or two with nothing to think 
about but thirst? The alter- 
native was to go on, and keep 
going on until we got up, down, 
or could not get on any farther. 
Neither of us was anxious to 
be the first to voice his views. 
We were sitting half under a 
projecting ledge and half in 
shade. It was so hot that 
the rock outside the shadow 
burnt my hand. I had to 
withdraw it hastily. I remem- 
ber that, as I felt about in 
the long grass, I found an old 
gun, spiked, and with the 
trunnions broken off, and I 
wondered idly at what stage of 
the history of the fort it had 
been hove over the edge. A 
vulture swept by with the 
soft sough of wind in his 
feathers. Far below I could 
hear the insistent tinkle of a 
eattle-bell, which reminded me 
of an alp at Grindelwald. I 
hated the thought of moving, 
but the heat, hour after hour 
of it without water—I told 
Green that I was all for going 
on. He nodded, said that he 
quite agreed with me, rose to 
his feet, and went on without 
another word. 

Having once started he kept 
me at it. We wandered about 
that hill-side for hours. Once 
we got to a slope leading right 
up to the top, only to find, 
after racing up, that the small 
cliff at the top of all was im- 
passable, having obviously been 
searped to make it so. Several 
times we got a long way down, 
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but it was all a dream of tracing 
and retracing our weary steps, 
stumbling over stones, clinging 
on to the hot rock, and, now 
and then, when there was no 
other way, crossing or climbing 
really nasty bits of cliff. To 
me it became a bad dream. 
I think that the jar I had had 
in falling down the cliff to start 
with, combined with the sun 
and the glare, must have put 
me rather off my true form. 
Usually I pride myself on hav- 
ing a distinctly good head, but 
it failed me now. I had that 
vision of shivering tree-tops far, 
far below me in the back of 
my mind all the time. As I 
went on, I got a line of “The 
Ancient Mariner ” into my head, 
and said it aloud over and over 
again—‘‘ He prayeth best who 
loveth best all things both great 
and small—He prayeth best 
who loveth best all things both 
great and small.” The mind 
is a funny thing. As I kept on 
at it, with my body auto- 
matically doing its duty, my 
mind remembered the last occa- 
sion on which I had had that 
particular quotation running in 
my head. It was in Norway, 
and I had been fishing for sea- 
trout with a small salmon-fly 
and a light grilse rod. Sud- 
denly I got into. a salmon, a 
big fish. I had no one with me, 
so that my one chance lay in 
getting him right up to me, 
and about dead, to give me the 
opportunity of gaffing him. I 
don’t know how long I had 
him on; it seemed like hours. 
It had been late when I hooked 
him, and while I played him 
the sun sank in a crimson sky, 
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which turned the broad pool 
I was standing in to the colour 
of blood. It grew so dark that 
I could only just see the rod 
against the sky, and the swirl 
of the fish showed grey against 
the darker water. Time after 
time I got him in almost to 
my feet, and reached for him 
with the gaff, and time after 
time he struggled out again. 
All the time I felt rather a 
brute, whence, I presume, the 
quotation ; as a matter of fact, 
the hook broke loose at the 
last, 80 my sorrow was turned 
into wrath ; but I suppose the 
excitement of that episode, 
though it was years ago, was 
reflected in my mind, for the 
fish and the poem recurred to 
me time and again. I expect 
the poor brute must have felt 
rather as I did, but at least 
he was in glorious cool water. 
Once we came to a really 
terrible place. Green, who led 
all through, was in front of 
me; he turned back and told 
me we must go back as there 
was a precipice. That was 
nothing out of the common ; 
it had happened about twenty 
times already. As there was 
no room to pass me I led, only 


to be stopped in twenty paces - 


by another precipice. As usual, 
I was set down to wait while 
he explored. He went back 
to the first precipice, then tried 
back by the way we had come, 
then returned to say that we 
had burned our boats by get- 
ting down a rock which we 
could not get up again, and 
that our chance lay in crossing 
the first precipice. We simply 
could not stay where we were 
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this time ; there was no room. 
He said that he would go over 
it first, that he thought it could 
be done, that it was a bad 
spot, but that it must be done. 
I followed him to the place, 
and looked over his shoulder 
as he stood contemplating it. 
It was not a nice thing to see: 
a wall of rock, curving round 
out of sight so that we could 
not see how broad it was. It 
was not quite sheer opposite 
to us, but below it first grew 
vertical, then swelled inwards 
into the unseen gulf beneath. 
It showed black in the sunlight, 
and the face of it danced and 
quivered in the heat. The 
radiation off it smote me in 
the face as we stared at it. 
Without a word Green started 
along a ledge; I saw that it 
was rough with faults and 
cracks, with here and there a 
tuft of scorched yellow grass 
hanging limp and dead from a 
crevice. Green got along well 
enough, though very slowly, 
testing each foot and hand-hold 
before he trusted to it. He 
left his ledge, climbed ten feet 
to another, seemed to find 
that easier, and vanished round 
the corner. The last I saw 
was a hand as he swung him- 
self round. After a short time 
the hand, followed by the rest 
of him and the ominously 
cheery expression I had grown 
to distrust as the herald of 
worse things to come, reap- 
peared. He stopped at the 
corner, shouting to me to come 
on, that it might have been 
much worse, and the sooner it 
was over the sooner we should 
be out of it all. So I pulled 
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my shaking soul together, put 
out a tentative foot, got a firm 
hold with both hands, and 
followed him. It was per- 
fectly beastly. I glued myself 
to the rock, trying to get a 
grip with my stomach or any 
other part that came handy. 
My eyes I kept fixed on the 
rock, or, when I had to look 
down to find a foothold, I 
consciously focussed them so 
that I should not see the 
abyss below. I had had enough 
of that. I reached Green, 
followed him round the corner, 
and saw a yellow grass slope 
not ten yards farther on. Green 
told me to hold on when I had 
got a good hold, until he told 
me to move again; then he 
kept on for six of the ten 
yards, and stopped. I saw him 
look up and then down; he 
held on, and leaned right out 
from the face of the cliff, 
searching for a hold. Then he 
stared at the grass slope so 
close to him. My position was 
not by any means too secure, 
so that it annoyed me to see 
him trying to make up his 
mind. I called to him to ask 
what it was. He made no 
answer ; he turned himself very 
slowly till his back was to the 
cliff wall, stood looking down 
for a second, and jumped. 
Before I knew what he was 
going to do it was all over. 
He jumped on to something 
I could not see, below him and 
between him and the slope, 
swayed there for a second, 
found his balance, and jumped 
on to the grass. He hung 
there swaying till I thought 
he must fall backwards into 
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the gulf, then fell forwards 
on to his knees into safety. 
I gave a gasp of relief at his 
safety ; then it occurred to 
me that I had to follow him, 
Green rose to his feet, and, 
after a moment’s glance down 
the cliff and another at me, 
spoke to me. It was quite 
easy, he said, only I must do 
it at once. But it was quite 
easy, and he was there to catch 
me if I wanted it. I must 
jump on to a whitish rock, 
about four feet down, and 
thence to where he was, and 
again he assured me that it 
was quite easy. I hung there 
with my face to the cliff, and 
craned my head sideways to 
look at him. Courage is a 
queer thing, not to be measured 
by deeds, certainly not in 
this case anyhow. I knew at 
once that unless it was done 
without any hesitation at all 
it would never be done. I 
shuffled along to the jumping- 
off place, glanced once over 
my shoulder at the stone, 
whitened by birds, which stuck 
out from the rock a good four 
feet under me, swung myself 
round and jumped for it, hit 
it hard with both feet, and 
with the same movement con- 
tinued my spring sideway. As 
I landed, Green caught me, or 
I think I should have fallen 
back. We sat down and looked 
at one another. Green has, I 
believe, regarded me ever since 
as rather a stout fellow; but 
if anything was the child of 
pure unadulterated funk, that 
jump of mine was it. Reading 
this over again it seems as if 
I was making rather a fuss 
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about nothing. But try balanc- 
ing unsecurely with nothing 
but your heels on a ledge, and 
nothing at all but air in front 
of you, and jump into space 
four feet on to a point of rock 
sticking out about two feet 
from the cliff face, knowing 
that your leap has to be pro- 
longed sideways before you 
have lost your momentum. It 
makes me sweat to write about 
it now. 

Well, we carried on and on 
and on. It was simply a 
weary repetition of what had 
gone before; no incidents at 
all, except now and then a bad 
piece of cliff, which was almost 
a relief, for it took one’s mind 
off the thirst which tormented 
us. I had lost all account 
of time or direction; all I 
looked out for was the next 
step—anything beyond that did 
not matter. Then I found 
myself on a real flat piece of 
ground, where my feet could 
rest on the sole and not on 
the edge of it. I called to 
Green, who was ten yards 
ahead, that I was going to 
have a rest. I remember that 
he was rather annoyed because 
he had a nice easy piece of 
going, but he turned and came 
towards me. As I watched 
him I suddenly realised that 
I was sitting in the shade, and 
after a time the reason pene- 
trated to my dulled brain; we 
had turned right round the 
corner of the hill and had got 
on to the east of it. As a 
matter of fact, we must have 
been out of the sun for some 
time, though neither of us ever 
noticed it. Then my brain 
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cleared with a sort of jerk. If 
we were on this side of the 
hill, however far up or down 
the hill we might be did not 
matter, we must be somewhere 
near the line of gateway and 
stair that stretched all the 
way up it. I looked over 
Green’s shoulder—he was near 
me now,—and, there was the 
line of wall stretching in front 
of us down the hill, and not 
fifty yards off. Hardly believ- 
ing that it could be true I 
looked behind me, to find that 
I was sitting on the platform 
in front of one of the caves, 
partly natural, partly rock-cut, 
which were used as store-houses, 
and there was the path which 
led to the nearest staircase 
bastion under Green’s feet. 
He had been on the path, and 
with an obvious wall right in 
front of him, and had never 
seen it. 

I said nothing, just pointed, 
and saw understanding come 
back to Green’s eyes as it must 
have come back to mine. Then 
he sat down by me, and un- 
slung the water-bottle from his 
Shoulder. As for me, I felt 
deadly sick and weary. We 
drank that water, about a tea- 
cupful each, then lay back until 
the knowledge that there was 
more water not far off became 
too much to bear. We got to 
our feet with difficulty and 
reached the wall; we found 
that we had got less than half- 
way down the hill. The cool 
Stairway was delightful to us, 
and not less so the feel of firm 
level stone beneath our feet. 
Hidden just within the lowest 


gate of all we found the water- 
bottle, so there we spent half 
an hour with our backs to 
the cool stone wall. I looked 
at my watch when we got 
there—it was four o’clock ; we 
had been four hours and a half 
covering what would have been 
in a direct line less than half 
@ mile. 

That is really the end of the 
story. We had to get home, 
nor was it till we started off 
that I realised how done in I 
was. My spine ached from 
the first fall; indeed, I felt it 
for a fortnight afterwards ; my 
hands were cut and burnt, and 
I felt as if I had been beaten 
all over. The steep walk down 
to the station seemed endless. 
Long before we got there we 
were almost as thirsty as ever, 
for it wanted more than one 
water-bottle to do us much 
good. At the station we sat 
on the edge of the platform 
dangling our legs for an hour 
before the train came in, but 
the time passed somehow. 
Never have I tasted anything 
like the whisky - and-soda I 
drank, sitting in a long chair 
in the verandah of the hotel. 

And, after all, we never solved 
the problem of the possibility 
of climbing up a hill-fort. I 
do not think that we should 
ever have got down, but we 
did not choose our route—the 
buffaloes did that for us. Nor 
do I think that either Green 
or I are ever likely to arrive 
at any solution. But I take 
off my hat to the Mahratha 
who climbed the cliffs of Sing- 
had at night. 
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VAGABOND IMPRESSIONS, 


BY ST JOHN LUCAS. 


THE ITALIAN 


Inglese italianato 2 diawolo 
incarnato. The proverb dates 
from the Renaissance, but a 
great number of people still 
repeat it and believe in it. 
An intelligent English friend 
of mine persists in asserting 
that all his fellow-countrymen 
who inhabit the Italian Riviera 
suffer from softening of the 
brain; and, during the war, 
it was common form to attri- 
bute the ecstatic behaviour of 
subalterns on leave in Rome 
or Naples to the intoxicating 
vapours of the Tiber or the 
Mediterranean. Personally, I 
have always been a sceptic 
as regards the proverb, pro- 
bably because I only feel truly 
good, happy, and compara- 
tively intelligent when I am 
south of the Alps. And if I 
dared to criticise my com- 
patriots who live in Rome or 
Florence, Bordighera or Ra- 
pallo, my complaint would be 
that they are not Italianati, 
not devils incarnate, but Eng- 
lish, too English. They have 
their English church, which 
is, of course, right and proper, 
but it is nearly always a re- 
pellent edifice in nineteenth 
century English churchwarden 
Gothic; they drink English 


tea at English tea-parties, and 
talk the same kind of English 
twaddle that we talk here in 


IN ENGLAND. 


England; they make no effort 
to become intimate with the 
so delightful Italians, who, in 
spite of all legends to the con- 
trary, are the most approach- 
able and friendly race in Eu- 
rope; and many of them do 
not trouble to learn more of 
the language than the minimum 
necessary for domestic use. 
They even—ma non ragionam 
di loro. Our best writer on 
Italy, Mr Norman Douglas, 
has immortalised the type in 
his book ‘ Alone.’ 

Major Frederick Potter, in 
the course of an excursion from 
Rome, discovers Olevano, and 
settles there, “‘ wiry, whiskered 
and cantankerous, glorying in 
his solitude,” and shooting 
woodcock. But soon, to his 
disgust, another Englishman 
appears, Mr Augustus Browne 
of London, with a female house- 
keeper and a taste for land- 
scape-painting. Browne and 


Potter never speak to each’ 


other, but live “in jealous 
seclusion, drinking tea at fixed 
hours, importing groceries from 
England, dressing for dinner, 
avoiding contact with the na- 
tives.” They regard each other 
with profound contempt and 
suspicion; the “natives,” 
meanwhile, decide that they 
are lunatics until “‘ some bright 
spirit makes the discover that 
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they are not mad at all, but 
only homicides hiding from 
justice, whereupon contempt 
is changed to grudging admira- 
tion.” After many years, much 
to Potter’s delight, Browne 
dies, but Potter soon follows 
him to the grave, his last days 
being embittered by the arrival 
of a horde of esthetic Germans, 
whose amazing behaviour pro- 
duces a delicious criticism from 
the populace of Olevano. 
“Those Englishmen,” they re- 
mark, “‘ were at least assassins. 
These people are merely fools.” 4 

Browne and Potter, both in 
their habits and their morals, 
remained entirely uninfluenced 
by their Italian environment, 
and have no kind of resemblance 
to the Inglesi Italianati of 
whom Ascham disapproved so 
strongly, and whose regrettable 
behaviour he condemns in the 
‘Scholemaster.’ ‘‘ They be the 
greatest makers of love, the 
daylie daliers, with such pleas- 
ant words, with such smiling 
and secret countenances, with 
such signs, tokens, wagers pur- 
posed to be lost before they 
were purposed to be made, 
with bargaines of wearing col- 
ours, floures, and herbes, to 
breede occasion of often meet- 
ing of him and her and bolder 
talking of this and that.” This 
was all clearly the usual kind 
of fun, but Ascham had a real 
horror of Italy. ‘I was once 
in Italy myself,” he says, ‘ but 
I thank God that my abode 


there was but IX dayes. And 
yet I saw in that little time 
more liberty to sinne than ever 
I heard tell of in our noble 
citie of London in nine years. 
The lord maior of London, 
being but a civill officer, is 
commonlie for his tyme more 
diligent in punishing sinne .. . 
than all the bloudie inquisitors 
in Italy be in seaven yeare.” 
Bishop Hall, too, in his ‘Quo 
vadis? a juste censure of 
travel’ (1617), attempted to 
prove that all the vices of the 
English were acquired in France 
and Italy, and that all their 
virtues were national. In the 
full tide of the Renaissance, 
when translations of all the 
famous French and Italian 
books were pouring from the 
printing presses, the insular 
and puritanical attitude to- 
wards mossoos and parleyvoos 
and beastly furrineers was al- 
ready in existence. 

So much for Englishmen in 
Italy. A learned and interest- 
ing book by Signor G. S. 
Gargano,? recently published 
in Florence, shows us the other 
side of the medal—the Italian 
in England during the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean epochs. 
Signor Gargano, who is a pro- 
found student of our Renais- 
sance literature, was greatly 
impressed by Shakespeare’s in- 
sight into the Italian character, 
and he began his researches in 
an attempt to trace some con- 
nection between our great poet 
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and the numerous Italians who 
were in London at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His attempt failed, so 
far as Shakespeare was con- 
cerned, but the inquiry has 
resulted in a book which gives 
@ vivid picture of the life led 
in England of various Italian 
types, all somewhat eccentric in 
their behaviour. The merchant 
Paolo Gondola, the diplomats 
Lotti and Foscarini, and the 
painter De Servi, with various 
other scapigliati, re-emerge from 
the obscurity of their for- 
gotten graves, and move and 
speak before us in a manner 
which is often amusing and 
equally often unedifying. 

In some letters written be- 
tween 1590 and 1592 by Paolo 
Gondola to his partner Pan- 
ciatichi, who had returned to 
Florence, Signor Gargano has 
found much interesting ma- 
terial. Gondola, a Ragusan, 
attached himself to one of the 
large Italian firms in London, 
that of Messer Niccold de Gozzi, 
with the intention of starting 
a@ business on his own account 
later. Messer Niccold had a 
great reputation for solidity 
and honesty, but his personal 
character seems to have been 
distinctly peculiar. Panciati- 
chi calls him “a mad old 
man ”; some one else describes 
him as womo terribile e che dé 
le risposte terribili; and Gon- 
dola gives an account of a 
furia on his part which might 
have led to tragedy. De Gozzi 
had a lawsuit in the Court of 
Admiralty with a certain Scots- 
man about a grain-ship. In 





the course of the proceedings 
an individual arose, and, an- 
nouncing himself as the Scots 
Ambassador (which he was 
not), he insulted De Gozzi 
and pulled his beard. De Gozzi 
whipped out a dagger, and 
would soon have accounted 
for the pseudo-ambassador if 
the latter had not, as Gondola 
puts it, “retired backwards.” 
There was a considerable scene 
in court—un gran garbuglio— 
and De Gozzi was sent to jail 
for three days and a half, which 
seems bad luck. The sham 
diplomat apparently escaped 
punishment. Gondola, describ- 
ing this affair, regrets that he 
was not present “ with some- 
thing handy; I promise you 
that several of them would be 
dead.”’ Such was the spirit of 
these peaceful merchants. 
There were other Italians 
employed in the house of the 
“terrible man ”’—all, presum- 
ably, working with the view 
of setting up for themselves 
when they had acquired ex- 
perience and a business con- 
nection ; the names which occur 
most frequently in the letters 
are those of Simonelli, Fran- 
ciotti, and Berti. They seem 


to have worked in the office . 


(except Berti), whilst De Gozzi 
presided over the pachuso— 
probably the packing depart- 
ment. No love was lost be- 
tween these Italians in exile: 
Simonelli, who was the good 
boy of the group and a favourite 
of De Gozzi, apparently man- 
aged to avoid strife with the 
others ; but Gondola and Fran- 
ciotti, though (or because) they 
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lived in the same house, were 
always quarrelling. Where they 
actually dwelt is not clear, but 
it was at ‘‘ Achine ” (Hackney ?) 
that they- had a dispute be- 
cause Franciotti wanted to 
occupy “all the pantries and 
aroom ”; and it was probably 
at “Achine” that Gondola 
revenged himself by drawing 
off all the beer from a barrel 
which belonged to Franciotti. 
Berti, who came from Lucca, 
was heartily disliked by Gon- 
dola; mi pare che tutta questa 
natione lucchese di un seme e 
maledetta di Dio. Berti was at 
first an industrious apprentice, 
and worked in the pachuso 
with the master, but he soon 
dropped the mask of industry, 
showed his real vindictive and 
violent character, and ulti- 
mately, in a brawl at Gondola’s 
house or inn, nearly cut three 
fingers off the hand of one of 
the ladies present, for which 
breach of good manners he was 
fined thirteen pounds. 

Brawls, indeed, seem to have 
been frequent in the house, 
wherever it was. Gondola, in 
one of his letters, describes the 
establishment as being divided 
into two camps, one consisting 
of Franciotti and a certain 
Piero and Gena, the other of 
Gondola and ‘Nana sola.” 
The latter seem to have been 
invariably the winners, and 
when Piero became prepotente 
he was soundly beaten. 

Gondola’s business affairs did 
not flourish immediately. He 
embarked on various unsound 
speculations, and it was two 
years before he was able to 


set up on his own account. 
Meanwhile he led the gay life 
with several compagni di cho- 
chagnia, as he calls them; 
haunting the Dolphin and the 
Elephant and other less men- 
tionable resorts; rejoicing in 
the riotous behaviour of the 
*prentices and Westminster 
scholars ; “indulging his 
genius ’’ everywhere, always 
with a keen ear for political 
gossip and private scandal. 
He certainly enjoyed life him- 
self, and found infinite amuse- 
ment in the ludicrous or in- 
decent adventures in which he 
involved his companions; he 
narrates with great gusto the 
improper conduct of one Tom- 
maso Manelli in language which 
cannot be reproduced here, and 
he very soon acquired the re- 
putation of devil’s disciple. One 
of the Gerini family, who came 
to London from Florence early 
in 1591, was strictly forbidden 
by his uncle to associate with 
Gondola; but the prohibition 
went the way of most avun- 
cular warnings, and the young 
Gerini joined the joyous and 
disreputable brigade, and may 
have helped to finish off poor 
Franciotti’s barrel of beer. 
Gondola had a hearty apprecia- 
tion of the joys of the table ; 
he praises the English bon biffo, 
capons, venison pasties, grapes 
and melons, pears and apples, 
and tells his Italian corre- 
spondent to lick his fingers over 
this catalogue of dainties. 
There is nothing, apparently, 
in Italy which can equal “ puder 
biff ’—i.e., beef salted. Cer- 
tain other distractions from 
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the routine of business which 
he found in England must be 
left in silence, but it is per- 
missible to mention the young 
lady—gentildonna di molto bona 
casa e adesso molto brava eé 
danorosa,—who, on hearing that 
Gondola was about to leave 
the country, took horse with 
two of her servants and arrived 
at the Dolphin ‘ weeping and 
dishevelled.” I am afraid that 
it may well have been an un- 
fortunate affair for the young 
lady; the danorosa sounds 
ominous. 

He does not seem to have 
made many English friends, 
and it is probable his com- 
mand of the language was on 
@ par with that of a clerical 
gentleman whom I once met 
in Italy, who stated that he 
was capable of demanding 
“food, drink, and other fleshly 
necessaries.”” He uses English 
phrases in his letters, spelt 
phonetically from the Italian 
point of view, which remind one 
of Falstaff and the Boar’s 
Tavern in Eastcheap. ‘“ Mi vi 
racomando, iuhorson gus, scleve, 
cheneve,” and the rest. “Vi 
racomando vid al mei hart.” 
** And so God chipe and prosper 


you.” “Your lovingh frinde 
iuhorson gus.” ‘“ Addio, e God 
bindyu.” Perhaps __ these 
phrases, as some one once 


inimitably said of Mr You- 
know-who’s prose style, are 
“‘ evidence of the kind of society 
that the author frequents.” 
But at any rate he knew the 
famous musician Dr Bull— 
** quel Bull organista,”—and it 
seems that the latter gave him 
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an introduction to a lady in 
whose house he could hear 
Mass, ‘‘ at a certain risk.” For 
it is remarkable that these 
loose-living scoffing Italians, as 
Signor Gargano points out, were 
all punctilious with regard to 
their religion. Gondola him- 
self, with the dissolute Manelli, 
had at one time to go thirty 
miles out of London to hear 
Mass, @ journey which was 
“suspect and fraught with 
great danger”; then he con- 
trives to hear the office in 
“the house of the King of 
Portugal”’; and when this is 
forbidden by the authorities, 
he attends service at three 
o’clock in the morning, for 
the faithful who went at nine 
were all arrested, though they 
were subsequently released. 
The Gondola who was prepared 
to go to prison for his creed 
seems a different person from 
the Gondola who mocked at 
Manelli’s impotent fumblings, 
and on being invited to supper 
by the Venetian Consul, an- 
nounced his intention of be- 
having as follows: ‘The Con- 
sul has invited me to supper, 
in an evil hour for himself, 
for I shall make him as mad as 
a dog, smashing up all his © 
garden, and I shall do it in 
such a way that he will never 
invite me again.” Signor Gar- 
gano truly calls this pure and 
simple esthetic delight in mis- 
chief for its own sake; not 
otherwise do undergraduates 
with a superabundance of spirits 
set out to rag grave Dons. 

For riots in general, Gon- 
dola was a keen enthusiast, as 
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I said above. He describes a 
grand row between the appren- 
tices and the scholars (of West- 
minster apparently), when the 
broken windows alone cost a 
hundred pounds to repair, and 
two buildings, with the valu- 
able documents which they 
contained, were destroyed. 
There was even loss of life; 
and when the Lord Mayor 
appeared to quell the disturb- 
ance, he was received with 
rude remarks and a flight of 
arrows, and had to retire. 
The scholars also maltreated 
the wives of citizens. One 
unfortunate woman was put 
under the pump and nearly 
drowned, and the citizens were 
forced to perform various 
humiliating antics. ‘Che vi 
pare? non e ella gentile?” 
concludes Gondola. 

His chief quality lies in his 
descriptions of such scenes and 
of the daily life of himself and 
his friends, but his comments 
on public events are not with- 
out interest. He tells us of the 
panic that arose when it was 
falsely announced that the 
Spanish fleet had reached the 
Shores of England, or that it 
had disembarked 4000 men in 
Brittany (1590); how all Lon- 
don flew to arms, and the 
Sailors under ‘‘ Achins ” (Haw- 
kins) mutinied ; he speaks of 
the English merchant vessels 
captured as prizes by the Flor- 
entines and vice versa, in spite 
of the good relations between 
the two States, which both 
favoured Henry of Navarre 
and were against the League ; 
he states that in 1591, 20,000 


English are to be disembarked 
in Brittany, and in July of the 
same year that the Earl of 
Essex has gone to France to 
help the King with 300 men 
in a livery of orange velvet 
trimmed with gold. ‘‘ God give 
him a good and prosperous 
voyage,” he concludes. And 
he mentions ‘ Candis ’—the 
Thomas Cavendish who (1586- 
88) made with much profit 
the ‘‘ Golden Journey ” to the 
Indies, following the route of 
Drake. Altogether, his friends 
in Italy must have found him 
@ most interesting corre- 
spondent. 

Of hardly less personal in- 
terest is Signor Gargano’s essay 
on Ottaviano Lotti, a young 
diplomatist who came to Eng- 
land with Count Montecuccoli, 
Ambassador of Ferdinando de’ 
Medici, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
in 1603. The Ambassador’s 
mission was to convey the 
congratulations of the Tuscan 
Court to James I. on his acces- 
sion, and secretly to make 
inquiries as to the state of 
Catholicism in England, and 
to open negotiations for the 
marriage of Prince Henry with 
one of the Tuscan princesses. 
Montecuccoli learned very little 
about the state of Catholicism, 
for his chief informer, an Eng- 
lish Catholic who had lived in 
exile at the Tuscan court, fell 
under the royal suspicion, owing 
to some intercepted letters, and 
went to jail and nearly lost his 
head. The negotiations for the 
marriage proceeded favourably 
—the Medici were able to offer 
a dowry superior to that which 
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the royal houses of France, 
Spain, or Savoy could produce, 
—but the extreme youth of 
the Prince delayed matters, and 
Montecuccoli departed from 
England without accomplishing 
much, leaving Lotti accredited 
as “ Residente ’—Chargé d’Af- 
faires—to the Court of James I, 

Apart from the promotion 
which it brought to him, his 
chief’s departure must have 
been a relief to Lotti, for 
Montecuccoli was impatient 
and irascible, and maintained in 
his household a crowd of Lom- 
bards ‘“‘ who would murder any 
one for half a loaf of bread.” 
There was strife in the Embassy 
between superiors and inferiors, 
and the only redeeming feature 
seems to have been the courier 
Parola, one of the splendid 
old type of Italian servants, 
which, thank heaven, is not 
yet entirely extinct. <A true 
factotum, he looks after the 
stables and the larder, tries 
the paces of new horses, does 
the shopping. ‘‘ I don’t know,” 
says Lotti, “ how the devil this 
man, who speaks scarcely any 
English, manages to go alone 
all day in the country buying 
provisions, and to return laden 
in the evening, having spent 
far less than any one else 
would.” 

The good Parola must have 
been a consolation to Lotti, 
for, apart from domestic troub- 
les, the relations between Eng- 
land and Tuscany, after being 
cordial, were becoming strained. 
The first cause of friction was 
in the Mediterranean. English 
and Italian ships, trading to 
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and from Livorno, were apt to 
transform themselves into the 
type of vessel which was politely 
known as a privateer, and to 
hold up Spanish and Turkish 
craft. This was all very fine, 
but English and Italian mer- 
chants often had an interest 
in the sequestrated cargoes, 
which led to trouble. The 
climax was reached in an affair 
in which the women of London 
played an Amazonian part. 
Some ships belonging to the 
‘Turkish Merchants,” an Eng- 
lish corporation trading in the 
East, were seized by the gal- 
leons of the Grand Duke, and 
their crews were made pris- 
oners. The Turkish merchants 
appealed to the Consul, and 
Lotti made himself hugely un- 
popular by attempting to prove 
that, though some of the Eng- 
lish sailors had been put in 
irons in the galleys and others 
had been tortured, they had 
offended against the law, and 
therefore justly deserved a mode 
of punishment ‘‘employed by 
all the Powers in the world, 
and not only by the Grand 
Duke.” 

This was too much for the 
wives of the captured sailors, 
who showed a fine spirit. They 
attacked Italians in the streets 
and in the markets, and men- 
aced the Chargé d’ Affaires him- 
self, as he narrates in a letter 
to the Grand Duke’s first secre- 
tary. He arrived at the Ex- 
change one April morning to 
find that the “‘ prefect,” Signor 
Ottaviano Gerini, had been 
shut in a shop by a dozen 
viragoes, who were being “ com- 
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forted by him and advised to 
be patient.””’ The women made 
no secret of the fact that they 
had come to the Exchange 
with the intention of tearing 
Gerini and Lotti to pieces, 
and they added that as they 
had lost their husbands and 
breadwinners, they did not 
care in the least what became 
of themselves. The Italians 
uttered buwone parole, and 
eventually the scene ended 
without bloodshed. ** The 
women here,” concludes Lotti, 
“behave like this on the very 
slightest provocation, especially 
when foreigners are concerned.” 
Although he escaped the at- 
tentions of these good women, 
Lotti was still in a difficult 
position. The merchants de- 
manded that Leghorn should 
be blockaded, and Lesieur, a 
naturalised Swiss, who was Brit- 
ish Minister in Florence, was 
sent to that city to demand an 
indemnity of 800,000 scudi. 
Lotti ventured to suggest that 
it was bad policy to employ 
Lesieur, who was distrusted 
in Florence, on this errand, 
but he was severely snubbed 
by Lord Salisbury. His cor- 
respondence does not show how 
the affair ended; it is im- 
probable, however, that the 
poor sailors and their wives 
were adequately compensated. 
The Medici were not addicted 
to gestures which they could 
regard as superfluous. The 
Strained relations between the 
two States resulted in a flour- 
ishing crop of pamphlets on 
either side; the most scur- 
rilous English libel on the 


Tuscans was written by one 
Robert Dallington, a lackey of 
the Rutland family, and seems 
to have been an uninspired 
specimen of mere vulgar abuse. 
Dallington hurls every kind of 
opprobrious epithet at the Tus- 
cans, and denounces their 
august ruler as obese in body, 
feeble in mind, miserly, a mono- 
polist, an oppressor of the 
clergy and hateful to his people, 
&c. Lotti’s protest against this 
masterpiece was effective ; the 
book was publicly burnt in 
Paul’s Churchyard, and the 
author retired to jail. On the 
other hand, James I. com- 
plained to Lotti about a book 
written by a clerical relative 
of Cardinal Bellarmino (whose 
hirsute countenance may still 
be seen adorning old English 
beer-jars) in favour of the 
English Catholics and attack- 
ing the policy of the King. 
Meanwhile Lotti was working 
assiduously to bring off the 
marriage between Prince Henry 
and Princess Caterina, a sister 
of Cosimo II. He failed; the 
religious difficulty was the rock 
on which the barque of his 
diplomacy finally split; but 
he seems to have shown great 
tact, and to have won the 
favour of Anne of Denmark, 
who was opposed to the alter- 
native alliance between the 
Prince of Wales and a French 
princess. John Florio, the 
translator of Montaigne, who 
was at that time the Queen’s 
Italian master, played a part 
of some importance in the 
intrigues, and Lotti, in one of 
his letters, describes how he 
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won the heart of the translator 
by giving him a dinner and a 
tobacco pipe. After the pre- 
mature death of Prince Henry, 
the Chargé d’ Affaires attempted 
to arrange a marriage between 
Prince Charles and another 
princess of the Medici; but this 
scheme also failed, and Hen- 
rietta Maria finally disposed of 
the aspirations of the Grand 
Duke. 

So long as Lotti was em- 
ployed in these negotiations 
he enjoyed high favour at 
Court, sat in the seats of the 
mighty at grand weddings, 
shared the feasts of great 
men, and was playfully smitten 
on the cheek by Anne of Den- 
mark. His popularity was 
mainly due to his tact and his 
ready wit; some of it he may 
have owed to the fact that he 
was largely responsible for the 
fine quality of the presents sent 
to James and Anne from Tus- 
cany. The wisest fool in Eu- 
rope, as Henry of Navarre 
called James, was probably, 
like many non-smokers, rather 
greedy; at any rate, he had 
the good taste to appreciate 
the excellent wines of Val 
d’Arno. Anne preferred the 
rare brocades and the books, 
being especially delighted with 
a copy of the ‘Pastor Fido.’ 
Lotti gives a list of one con- 
signment of wines, and notes 
how the journey affected them. 
The moscatelli and ‘‘a Greek 
wine of Lietine ’’ were the most 
appreciated ; the Trebbiano sur- 
vived the voyage, but lost 


sweetness and strength ; a cer- 
tain red wine, though it was 
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really sound, seemed sour to 
the English taste, and the 
reason of this, Lotti says, is 
that in England, ‘‘ as every one 
cannot get sweet wine, they 
use an enormous quantity of 
sugar in the same glass as the 
wine.” Sack, presumably. The 
King prefers a wine “ clear as 
water, strong but delicate, and, 
above all, sweet.” Lotti ad- 
vises the Grand Duke to try 
the experiment of sending new 
wines from Florence, as these 
are held by the English to be 
the best and most delicate in 
the world. Besides the wine, 
the Grand Duke sent horses, 
mules, olives, cheeses—marzo- 
lino and parmigiano,—sausages 
and all kinds of preserved 
delicacies. 

Prince Henry’s taste soared 
higher than a mere apprecia- 
tion of sausages, He wanted 
pictures, statues, and books 
for a “ beautiful library ”’ that 
he was planning, and he showed 
no hesitation in asking for 
them. Especially he desired 
to possess “the portraits of 
the many illustrious persons 
that are in the galleries of 
Their Serene Highnesses,” and 
Lotti describes his joy when 
these arrived. The Prince was 
especially delighted with such 
portraits as that of Castruccio 
the great captain, of Pico della 
Mirandola, and of Machiavelli ; 
when he looked at the Popes 
and Cardinals and Saints he 
said nothing, but made a comi- 
cal grimace which “ moved his 
suite to laughter.”’ The young 
Prince expressed a wish to 
possess “the plan of the stair- 
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case which ascends to the 
Library of San Lorenzo, the 
load-stone which is found in 
the Isle of Elba and the book 
of Galileo”; he also wanted 
a certain cement for water- 
pipes, “balls filled with air 
from Rome,” and strings for his 
lute. What fun he must have 
had in unpacking them all ! 
But though the Medici were 
so lavish in their offerings to 
the royal family, they treated 
their own representative some- 
what parsimoniously. Lotti, 
no doubt, was naturally ex- 
travagant, and the fact that 
he was in high favour and, 
though he ranked below them, 
was often given precedence 
over the ambassadors of other 
foreign States, made him eager 
to cut a splendid figure at the 
Court. He was continually 
demanding larger allowances, 
and when these were slow in 
coming he borrowed money 
right and left and tried to 
improve his resources by reck- 
less gambling. His private 
expenses, too, must have been 
considerable, for he seems to 
have kept open house for a 
large and merry company of 
Italians—Florentines, Neapoli- 
tans, Venetians, and Savoyards, 
—who passed the nights with 
wine and song, burlesque 
speeches, and “‘ tearing off each 
other’s clothes”—a form of 
diversion once not uncommon 
in our own sedate universities, 
but unusual, I believe, in diplo- 
matic circles. These gay “‘ aca- 
demies or conversations ” seem 
to have caused a certain amount 
of scandal, and we find De 
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Servi the painter (of whom 
hereafter) forbidding his son 
to attend them because of their 
“obscenities and evil prac- 
tices.” But De Servi was a 
rancid kind of person, and 
probably his paternal fears were 
exaggerated. Except for pre- 
siding at these revels and for 
his extravagance, Lotti does 
not seem to be strictly qualified 
as a scapigliato: he was ami- 
able, gay, and generous; he 
was also a hard-working and 
highly intelligent diplomat. As 
Signor Gargano remarks, his 
final departure from England 
must have been widely and 
sincerely regretted. 

A ridiculous episode which 
he describes in one of his letters 
is interesting, in that it probably 
arose from the jealousy between 
the English and Scots parties 
at the Court. Earlier, in 1605, 
there had been trouble because 
the Scots had been lampooned 
in ‘ Eastward Ho’ by Jonson, 
Marston, and Chapman, the 
insulting passages having pro- 
bably been interpolated by an 
actor, and Lotti describes a 
similar affair. A comedy was 
performed containing a scene 
in which a lady was serenaded 
by all kinds of instruments, 
each being supposed to repre- 
sent a certain district of Eng- 
land. ‘“ Lastly, a man appeared 
with a bagpipe, which was not 
only utterly inharmonious, but 
made such a noise that it 
drowned and ruined all the 
music; the musician, having 
asserted that he was a Scots- 
man, was driven off the stage, 
and informed that he must be 
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mad to believe that so villainous 
an instrument could harmon- 
ise with others so noble and 
worthy.” Lotti adds that the 
Scottish cavaliers in the audi- 
ence were highly indignant, but 
restrained themselves, and he 
fears that the King also may 
be very angry. 

As the subject of his most 
popular tragedy, Giovan Bat- 
tista Niccolini chose the legend 
of Antonio Foscarini; Signor 
Gargano has given us the truth 
about that ill-fated figure. Nic- 
colini’s hero, the son of the 
Doge Alvise Foscarini, returns 
to Venice from Switzerland to 
find that his betrothed, Teresa 
Navagero, has married a Con- 
tarini, one of the Inquisitors. 
He contrives to obtain an inter- 
view with her, is surprised by 
Contarini, and leaps from a 
window into an adjacent garden, 
which belongs to the Spanish 
Ambassador. A recent decree 
of the Senate has ordained that 
it is a capital offence secretly 
to enter the dwelling of a 
foreign emissary ; Foscarini is 
arrested as a traitor, keeps 
silence in order not to com- 
promise Teresa, and is exe- 
cuted. The true story is dif- 
ferent. Foscarini was not a 
young and romantic hero: he 
was fifty-two years old when 
he was strangled in prison, his 
corpse being afterwards hung 
in chains between the two 
columns of the Piazzetta. He 
merits a place among the 
scapigliati ; for though he was 
intelligent, his character was 
extremely eccentric, and his 
behaviour often ludicrously ir- 
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rational. He was arrested on 
8th April 1622 as he left the 
Senate, and accused of visiting 
in disguise various foreign Min- 
isters, to whom, at a price, 
he revealed intimate State 
secrets. He was condemned 
to death by the Council of Ten 
on 21st April, and was executed 
on the following day. 

Foscarini’s death was a ter- 
rible error of justice, but the 
judges, as Signor Gargano points 
out, were honestly convinced 
of his guilt. The information 
was laid against him by a cer- 
tain Girolamo Vano di Sald, 
who stated that Foscarini was 
accustomed to go to the house 
of the Countess of Arundel, 
who was living in Venice for 
religious reasons, and there to 
meet the Spanish and Floren- 
tine secretaries. The Countess’s 
name does not seem to have 
appeared in the indictment, 
but Venice, then as now, was 
the paradise of gossips, and 
their tongues wagged so freely 
that Lady Arundel persuaded 
the English Ambassador, Sir 
Henry Wotton, to obtain for 
her an audience with the Doge 
and the Senate, who issued a 
decree completely exonerating 
her. Soon afterwards Fos- 
carini’s innocence was estab- 
lished ; Vano and his accom- 
plices confessed that every- 
thing they had alleged was false, 
and were condemned to death. 
The body of their unhappy 
victim was brought with much 
pomp and circumstance to 
Santa Maria Gloriosa dei Frari, 
and buried in the family tomb 
of the Foscarini. 
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The true story of Antonio 
was @ tragedy of revenge not 
unworthy of the pen of Dekker 
or of John Ford, and the villain 
of the piece was a certain 
Giulio Muscorno, secretary to 
the Venetian Embassy in Eng- 
land. Foscarini was Ambas- 
sador in London from 1611 to 
1615, and Muscorno began to 
serve under him in 1612. At 
first they seem to have been 
on good terms, but very soon, 
for reasons that do not fully 
appear, they began to disagree. 
Museorno had evidently a vio- 
lent and arrogant nature; he 
beat one of Foscarini’s Scots 
servants furiosamente, so that 
the poor man went about in 
fear of his life, and “always 
armed with two daggers’; 
and we also hear of him strik- 
ing a Venetian merchant who 
made some remark that he 
regarded as insolent. But he 
had another side to his char- 
acter; he could play the buf- 
foon with the best, was an 
excellent mimic, and seems to 
have been the life and soul of 
the Italian supper- parties at 
Lotti’s, where he was never 
tired of imitating the eccentric 
and grotesque behaviour of his 
chief. A vindictive Latin with 
@ grievance, he was content at 
first to conceal his desire for 
revenge behind a mask of 
buffoonery, but all the time 
he was no doubt working secret- 
ly against Foscarini. 

Meanwhile every one at the 
Court, including the King and 
the Queen, was highly amused 
by these more or less garbled 
accounts of the fantastic acts 
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of the Venetian Ambassador, 
A collection of Foscariniana 
was written and passed round, 
probably in MS.; it was en- 
titled ‘Sayings and Doings of 
the Venetian Ambassador Fos- 
carini,’ and, though various 
persons collaborated in it, its 
“ onlie begetter ’’ was, no doubt, 
Muscorno. In some letters 
which Antimo Galli, a friend 
of Lotti’s, wrote to the Floren- 
tine Andrea Cioli, there is an 
account of a recitation given 
by Muscorno of “La Panta- 
loneide” (the Ambassador’s 
nickname was Pantaleone) be- 
fore a large audience at Lotti’s 
house. Muscorno also supplied 
lively imitations of the antics 
and gestures of Foscarini; the 
display seems to have been 
merely crude burlesque, but it 
moved Galli to ecstasies of 
delight. The same writer de- 
scribes a remarkable journey 
to Scotland which the Am- 
bassador undertook by request 
of James I.; how Muscorno 
played the bagpipes in the car- 
riage; how Foscarini would 
debate for hours on some course 
of action, and then settle the 
matter by means of a long and 
a short straw; how he broke 
the seal of the King’s bag of 
correspondence, with his strange 
lamentations afterwards: ‘Oh 
the devil! The devil fly off 
with me! What have I done ? 
That I, I, should open the bag 
of the King! I deserve to be 
hanged ! ” 

He certainly was a queer 
person; according to Galli, 
his behaviour in the presence 
of ladies often strongly re- 
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sembled that of Panurge. He 
mocked at the religious activi- 
ties of a certain Donna Aloisia, 
who was popularly known as 
“the Saint,’’ and when he met 
Lady Hay’s coach in the street 
and it did not make way for 
him, he offered non so che 
insolenza to the coachman. 
When Lady Hay complained, 
he put the blame on his own 
footmen, and had them cast 
into prison. Lady Hay, greatly 
to her credit, managed to obtain 
their freedom, and gave each 
of them a sum of money. The 
Ambassador promptly deducted 
the same amount from their 
wages. 

The letters give many other 
instances of his fantastic be- 
haviour both at home and in 
public. He shocked his chap- 
lain and his colleagues ; did not 
pay his servants; annoyed 
people at the theatre, and gener- 
ally acted with a total lack of 
decorum in the most inap- 
propriate places. If Galli’s 
account of him were correct, he 
must certainly have been ec- 
centric almost to madness ; 
but, of course, it is largely 
inspired by Muscorno’s per- 
formances and the gossip at 
Lotti’s. Many of Foscarini’s 
contemporaries speak highly of 
his ability: he was bizarre in 
his daily life, but when he was 
confronted with difficult prob- 
lems he acted with wisdom and 
dignity. 

He returned to Venice in 
1615, and it was in 1618 that 
Muscorno first openly attacked 
him, The counts alleged against 
him were four: that he had 
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betrayed secret documents to 
foreign officials ; that he had 
led a scandalous life; had in- 
dulged in irreligious practices, 
and had arranged that a Hugue- 
not minister should be sent to 
Venice in order to make con- 
verts. The Senate was so far 
impressed by this information as 
to order Contarini and Barbarigo, 
the Ambassadors in France and 
England, to make a systematic 
inquiry into Foscarini’s former 
behaviour; the Ambassadors 
managed to rake up an enor- 
mous mass of evidence against 
him—lies, for the most part, or 
at any rate gross distortions of 
the truth. Foscarini was evi- 
dently unpopular with his own 
countrymen ; most of the wit- 
nesses were Italian; but Sir 
Thomas Lake, Lord Hay, and 
Sir Henry Wotton seem to 
have made depositions. Bar- 
barigo’s long indictment faith- 
fully reproduces many of the 
ridiculous allegations which 
used to amuse the guests at 
Lotti’s suppers, and it is not 
difficult to imagine the sinister 
figure of Muscorno at the Am- 
bassador’s elbow whilst he was 
writing. Barbarigo, however, 
seems honestly to have tried 


to sift the evidence, and may . 


of the witnesses, when interro- 
gated by him, either retracted 
or greatly modified their pre- 
vious statements. 

Meanwhile Foscarini was im- 
prisoned in Venice. As soon as 
he had read the informations 
from London and Paris he 
realised that the true enemy 
was Muscorno, and he de- 
nounced his former secretary 
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with great vigour. He was 
aided by Giovanni Rizzardo, 
Muscorno’s successor, who was 
able to show up Muscorno as 
a liar, a rascal, and a heretic, 
The result of this first attempt 
against the ex-Ambassador was 
the liberation of Foscarini and 
the incarceration of Muscorno 
for two years in the fortress of 
Palmanova. There, no doubt, he 
nursed his schemes of revenge, 
and planned a new attack on 
his enemy which was to be 
only too successful. He was, 
as I said, the real villain of the 
piece; but it is certain that 
his hand was immensely 
strengthened by Foscarini’s un- 
popularity ; it is certain, too, 
that Foscarini’s extravagant 
and senseless behaviour made 
many people hate him. Few 
eccentrics have paid so terribly 
for their eccentricity. 

Amongst the other scapigliati 
described by Signor Gargano, 
the painter and architect De 
Servi is mainly remarkable for 
his assiduous attempts to ex- 
tort or borrow money from 
every one with whom he came 
in contact, and for his collabo- 
ration with Thomas Campion 
in the production of a masque 
written by that poet. After 
@ successful career at various 
European Oourts, he came to 
England in 1611, and enjoyed 
the patronage of the Queen 
and the Prince of Wales, to 
whom he was presented by 
Ottaviano Lotti. The Prince, 


a8 we have seen, was engaged 
in forming a collection of pic- 
tures. De Servi was welcomed 
at the Court and provided with 
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board and lodging at Green- 
wich Palace ; his pictures were 
admired ; he received commis- 
sions from the royal family, 
but he was not happy. He 
had hoped that his path in 
England would be paved with 
gold, but the early extravagance 
of James I. had apparently 
compelled subsequent economy 
both on his part and on that 
of his son, greatly to De Servi’s 
disappointment; “I seem to 
have arrived at a bad moment,” 
he laments. During the whole 
period of his sojourn in Eng- 
land, however, he was receiv- 
ing a salary (paid to his family 
in Florence) from the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany; both Lotti 
and Cioli made him generous 
advances, but the insatiable 
painter was as greedy as a 
fledgling sparrow. He poured 
the tale of his alleged poverty 
into the ears of the Prince and 
of Princess Elizabeth, and per- 
suaded the latter to write a 
note to the Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany on his behalf. This 
might have resulted in trouble, 
for the Princess, being ignorant 
of diplomatic usage, omitted 
to address the Grand Duchess 
as ‘“‘your Most Serene High- 
ness.” They were sticklers for 
etiquette at the Tuscan Court. 
The malign Lotti, who by this 
time had grown heartily sick 
of being sponged upon by De 
Servi, allowed the letter to go 
to Florence. 

De Servi’s correspondence is 
mainly devoted to his own 
financial grievances, and con- 
tains little that is of general 
interest. He seems to have 
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been a subordinate of Inigo 
Jones, but that great man 
apparently did not impress him. 
Indeed, he makes no allusion 
to art in England-——an instance 
of the fact, as Signor Gargano 
remarks, that Italians in the 
early seventeenth century re- 
garded English culture as negli- 
gible, and England merely as 
a base for financial exploita- 
tion. He esteemed himself, 
and tried to make other people 
esteem him, a8 an amateur 
diplomatist, but his observa- 
tions in that genre are without 
importance. 

His most important commis- 
sion was that of designing and 
producing the ‘Somerset 
Masque” of Campion; but 
the standard set by Inigo Jones 
in the ‘Masque of Lords,” 
where “the stars moved in 
an exceeding strange and de- 
lightful manner,” and “few 
had ever seen more neat artifice 
than Master Inigo Jones showed 
in contriving their motions,” 
was too high for De Servi; his 
pageant was a dismal failure, 
and the pageant- master was 
utterly discredited. Campion 
himself described in his 
“Masques” how the pig- 
headed independence of De 
Servi made real collaboration 
impossible. The Italian stayed 
in England for a few more 
months, painting portraits; 
then he departed to serve 
Prince Maurice at the Hague. 

Signor Gargano concludes his 
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work with some short biog- 
raphies of various rascals: of 
Petrucci, “il Cavaliere dell’ 
Imperatore,” who lived by writ- 
ing scurrilous verses about every 
one who refused to lend him 
money ; of another “ Cavaliere 
Imperiale” (they were nearly 
all Cavalieri) who tried and 
failed to get round the wily 
James I.; of Chiti, who worked 
the confidence trick; of the 
Archbishop of Spalato, who 
became Canon of Windsor and 
Prebendary of Canterbury ; of 
“The Son of the Pope,” who 
intrigued with Spain, and forged 
a letter from the Constable of 
Rome; of the Abate Scaglia, 
who dressed his page as a 
woman, and so enabled Lady 
Purbeck to escape from a hu- 
manitarian crowd which had 
assembled to watch her doing 
penance for adultery—rogues 
all, and many of them destined 
to find an end to their opera- 
tions in the prisons of the 
Inquisitors or at the stake in 
the Campo dei Fiori. I have 
plundered Signor Gargano’s 
treasury with both hands, but 
even so I have made no allu- 
sion to a large amount of de- 
lightful material. My excuse 


for the plundering must lie in. 


the charm and interest of his 
book, both from the point of 
view of the historian and the 
student of life. Every one who 
knows Italian ought to read it, 
and it certainly deserves trans- 
lation. 
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SKELETTA RECOMMISSIONED. 


BY ISOBEL JAMIESON. 


TI. 


JACK’S clothes were a real 
worry to me! Goodness knows! 
he had enough of them, quite 
three times as much as I had. 
He had suits and shirts of 
varying thicknesses and shades 
to suit every weather condition 
—cold fine weather, cold wet 
weather, warm bright weather, 
warm dull weather! Having 
once accepted the unalterable 
fact that his luggage would fill 
an ark, let alone a small yacht, 
and even managed to stow the 
stuff away—that 4vas not my 
complaint. What I found hard 
to bear was that, with all this 
wardrobe to choose from, he 
never appeared in anything but 
the perfectly dreadful remnants 
of a tweed suit and a Shetland 
sweater of dubious colour! The 
rest were “in case ”’ the weather 
conditions required them ; but, 
like the Mad Hatter’s jam, it 
was always yesterday or to- 
morrow, but never the neces- 
sary weather to-day. 

The Don needs severe fem- 
inine supervision at any time 
in the matter of clothes, so 
with Jack’s awful example and 
none of his own womankind, 
he degenerated rapidly, but 
More from want of thought 
than want of heart, and ap- 
peared in whilom tennis trousers 
and an aged Norfolk jacket, 
which, I fancy, is an heirloom. 

VOL. COXVI.—NO. MCOOVI. 


Sandy, being young and igno- 
rant, had irreproachable yacht- 
ing clothes ! 

The Don’s feet were a con- 
stant worry to him—and others. 
He seemed always to have on 
sea-boots when we landed for 
a walk, yet on coming on board 
he had frequently to be helped 
across the deck because he had 
nails in his shoes ! 

Tlie day after our midnight 
arrival at Crinan the wind was 
still howling and blustering 
from the south-west, a point 
of the compass which seems to 
contain the main supply of 
wind. Jack, of course, wanted 
to stay where we were; to 
leave a good anchorage merely 
to go out into a sou’wester, 
for no special reason, was what 
he calls “a mug’s game.” A 
mug is evidently a person who 
thinks differently from one- 
self, as far as I can gather from 
Jack’s frequent, but diverse, 
use of the expression. I have 
a soft spot for the mug myself, 
as it is always towards the side 
of fun and games that the poor 
thing errs, and he seems to 
have very little serious sense of 
responsibility. 

Sandy and I decided to back 
the mug this time, and Jack 
gave in to a certain extent. 

“IT shall certainly not go 
outside the Dorus Mor in this 

H 
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weather,” said Jack, with im- 
mense dignity and decision ; 
“but if you must always be 
on the move when there is 
more than enough to do where 
we are—well, we can go into 
Loch Craignish.” 

“Thank you, papa,” I said 
humbly. 

This journey took us about 
an hour; an hour’s sailing, of 
course, I mean—there is always 
the great untimed period of 
starting and stopping! Jack 
washed his hands of us, and 
let us play our little game with 
the mug as we chose. But 
his detachment was not as 
complete as the pretence of it, 
for he bobbed on deck just in 
time to verify his cross-bearings 
for the anchorage, and make 
it clear that we had not. 

We anchored close to an 
island of fair size, and on that 
island there was a farm, so, the 
moving successfully over, of 
course we wanted to go ashore 
and explore. 

“Good Lord! You can’t be 
happy now you have moved, 
but must go ashore! What do 
you want with a yacht at all, 
I wonder? Your one idea 
always seems to be leaving 
it!” 

I tactfully suggested we might 
get some fresh provisions at 
the farm. So sensible a pro- 
position rather placated Jack, 
and the dinghy was ordered 
round to the front door. I 
have not yet got over the de- 
lightful novelty of this dignified 
proceeding ! Such an improve- 
ment to hauling the thing up 
oneself, scrambling in off the 
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counter, and trying to eliminate 
one’s feet till the baling is 
finished. 

This island is certainly one 
“that likes to be visited,” like 
Mary Rose’s, but is infinitely 
less sinister, if equally romantic. 
The farmer’s wife welcomed us 
with charming Highland hospi- 
tality, more as if we were ex- 
pected guests than stray stran- 
gers. I asked if we might 
have some eggs and butter, 
even a chicken, perhaps? Oh, 
yess—she would see about it if 
we would wait in the parlour. 
Scotch farm parlours are some- 
times a little awesome in their 
ugliness. The air has an almost 
sepulchral feeling, from the lack 
of use and open windows, and 
ranged around stiffly are photo- 
graphs of stiff self-conscious 
relatives in unaccustomed 
clothes, with expressions of 
grim endurance—lI suppose they 
knew the result would be for- 
ever entombed in the best par- 
lour! This room was delight- 
fully different, and without the 
least feeling of a recently re- 
moved corpse! A _ spinning- 
wheel, obviously for use, not 
ornament, was by one side of 
the fire, and by the other a 
table with mending and knit- 
ting—and books; these also 
for use, not ornament, which 
seemed more surprising even 
than the spinning-wheel. The 
Don cannot be near a book 
without picking it up, and as 
I was examining the wheel he 
almost. shouted with surprise 
and pleasure— 

‘* By my halidom, these are 
unexpected books to find on a 
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desolate island! Their titles 
read like the Hundred Best 
Books, chosen by some one 
who really meant to read them 
—and they have been, by 
Jupiter ! ” 

“Perhaps they belong to 
lodgers,’ I guessed. 

“Not much,” said Sandy ; 
“look at this.” 

And there, on many of the 
fly-leaves, was the name of 
the farmer himself, and his 
certificates and prizes from the 
University where he had taken 
a degree! Unlike Voltaire’s 
God, if this were not true one 
could not invent it, for it was 
such pure Barrie as to be rank 
plagiarism. 

Sandy groaned. ‘“O Lord! 
Iam off! Reading these sorts 
of things is bad enough at 
college, and living in a farm 
like this bad enough at any 
time—but, O ye gods! fancy 
combining them for pleasure ! 
I’m off to explore the island— 
I really can’t stick this; when 
the good lady returns, I sup- 
pose, you will talk philosophy, 
interlarded with pig—fare-thee- 
well!” And he tiptoed out of 
the house, and then escaped, 
whistling, 

The lady of the house soon 
returned with a large basket 
of eggs, butter, and wonderful 
home-made scones, still warm 
from the girdle, and oatcakes 
as thin and curled as autumn 
leaves. 

“TI have got a chicken and 
two young ducks I could let 
you have, but I will send them 
down to the yacht, as they 
have still to be plucked.” 
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I said it was exceedingly 
kind of her, as our man was 
not very equal to dealing with 
anything less prepared for cook- 
ing than a slice of bacon. At 
that she offered to cook the 
birds for us as well, and when 
she added that it would be 
easy, as they had the fresh 
herbs in the garden, the Don 
intervened and thanked her 
elaborately, but from the heart 
—I suppose “heart” is the 
right expression ! 

I asked about the spinning- 
wheel, a thing I have never 
seen working, except in ‘ Faust ’ 
and ‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard,’ when the vocal pre- 
occupations of the spinner 
seemed detrimental to the spin- 
ning, for the wheel generally 
goes as much backwards as 
forwards! Mistress Farmer of- 
fered to teach me if we were 
staying a little longer at the 
anchorage. 

“TIT should be much in- 
terested,” to her surprise the 
Don, not I, answered; “‘spin- 
ning is an art that much in- 
trigues me.” 

His short-sighted peering at 
it, and his long tentatively 
poking finger, seemed to in- 
trigue the owner of the wheel 
too! I said we would certainly 
come up next morning, when 
the light was better, if she 
could spare us some time. 

When we got back on board 
we found the restless Sandy 
had explored enough of the 
island, and wanted to row 
across to the opposite shore, 
which certainly looked attrac- 
tive, and where Donald told 
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us there was a path across 
the hills to Kilmartin. Jack 
grumphed—probably about the 
poor mug, I expect !—and, of 
course, he did not come. 

“*A boat’s meant to sail in, 
not to walk from,” was his 
parting benediction. 

I mildly remonstrated that 
we had not suggested walking 
from Crinan, and he had been 
no better pleased then; but 
the fact is, that Jack is like the 
people who keep sporting dogs 
as house-pets—he prefers pet- 
ting Skeletta to sailing her ! 

What Donald had called a 
path to Kilmartin proved to 
be a burn, which may have 
come from Kilmartin—it cer- 
tainly was more water than 
path, and its firmest parts were 
bog. But it meandered up the 
hillside in most alluring man- 
ner, every few yards opening 
another fold in the hills ahead, 
and behind the whole coast 
became like a raised map at 
our feet. It was a truly won- 
derful view—the Paps of Jura 
to the south, and beyond them 
the dim low land of Islay. 
Right at our feet Loch Craig- 
nish, with its islands and the 
little Skeletta, a tiny floating 
object, in her little, little bay. 
Then, to the west and north, 
the high lonely eminence of 
Scarba and the hills above Loch 
Melfort and Loch Feochan, 
which, like all these Scottish 
hills, look so much higher than 
they are, holding up their hun- 
dreds of feet of height with the 
dignity of many thousands. 

The Don and I sat down 
before very long, just to fill our 
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eyes with it all, and to watch 
the sun prepare to set in this 
wonderfully arranged amphi- 
theatre. Sandy had stood about 
on one leg after another, say- 
ing at intervals, “‘Oh, rather! 
Awfully jolly! No end fine! 
Absolutely ripping!” till at 
last I released him. A sigh 
of relief, and he was off, 
bounding along like a large 
puppy. LHighteen is rather a 
wearing age, both to the owner 
and the onlooker! So deadly 
earnest and grown-up at one 
moment, so physically irre- 
pressible the next. 

When the sun had disap- 
peared into its evening bath in 
the Atlantic, we turned to look 
for Sandy. 

“He has probably scaled 
some adjacent mountain, not 
allowing for the necessary de- 
scent,” the Don gloomily sur- 
mised. 

But he was wrong. Sandy 
was up in the heights un- 
doubtedly, but quite meta- 
phorically. In person he was 
walking towards us, escorting 
a bare-legged girl! This may 
suggest a child of the moun- 
tains with a shawl across her 
shoulders and bare head, but 
it was not, by any means! 
The young person was just 
such as one may meet in any 
afternoon’s shopping in Glasgow 
or Edinburgh, most fashionably 
dressed, and the latest thing 
in hats, but the inevitable silk 
stockings and high-heeled shoes 
were in her hand, and not on 
her feet ! The result was strik- 
ing and unusual—quite un- 
usually pretty, indeed ! 
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There was “not a trace of 
diffidence or shyness ” in the 
girl as she came up and spoke 
to us, and no doubt for the 
same reason as the moon’s, 
“we really know our worth, 
the moon and I.” 

** One can’t meet on a moun- 
tain pass and merely bow, can 
one? Still less on stepping- 
stones, balanced on one leg, 
as I was when we” (with a 
sidelong glance at Sandy) 
“cc met.”’ 

‘Miss Cameron is going over 
to the farm on the island,” 
Sandy now explained, “and I 
said we could take her across ; 
can’t we?” 

The answer was obvious. 

In the boat, Miss Cameron 
proceeded with the utmost non- 
chalance to put the suede shoes 
to their more usual use, while 
explaining, as she pulled on 
long stockings to meet the not 
very long skirt— 

“T’ve come from Glasgow 
to-day —I’m at the ’Varsity 
there, worse luck!—and the 
motor from Ardrishaig broke 
down, so we were hours late 
in getting to Kilmartin, so I 
expect my aunt thinks I’m 
not coming, and will not have 
sent the boat, so it’s jolly 
lucky I met you, isn’t it ? ” 

“The luck is ours,” cour- 
teously replied the Don, and 
Miss Cameron’s glance of frank 
amusement was received by the 
Don with a little bow, and I 
hope he did not catch the minx’s 
aside to Sandy: ‘“‘Isn’t he 
priceless |” 

We put the young lady ashore 
on her island. 
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“So long, and thanks aw- 
fully!” and she skipped on 
to the pier, while the Don 
was laboriously arranging to 
hand her out without jeopardis- 
ing his own balance. 

When we got back to Skeletia 
we found the crew sitting weep- 
ing at the bows, and Jack 
mopping up his tears at the 
stern ! 

“What is the matter?” 
we asked in -one affrighted 
chorus. 

There was no answer from 
the red-eyed tearful Peter as 
he took the dinghy, though he 
did his best to smile; the 
Skipper merely sniffed into his 
handkerchief. I hastened on 
board, more curious than an- 
xious, for even had Jack imag- 
ined us all drowned, I did not 
fancy the crew would take it 
so to heart; it was difficult 
to imagine what was the com- 
mon factor of so much emotion. 
Jack did his best to make light 
of this burden of woe, for he 
dried his eyes and said bravely 
(it was really crossly, but that 
is how strong men disguise their 
finest emotion)— 

““There’s nothing wrong at 
all—what should there be? 
But—perhaps you had better 
not go below just for a little.” 

What awful thing was there 
below which I must not see, 
and which made grown men 
weep ? 

** Jack, I must know what 
it is? Is some one dead down 
there ? ” 

“Don’t be absurd,” was the 
sympathetic answer; “it’s 
merely that I have been dis- 
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infecting the bilge; that book 
said formalin had no smell, 
and I know you hate Skeletta 
to reek of carbolic, so I put in 
plenty of this stuff, and——” 

I lost the rest in a tornado 
of sneezes, for I was standing 
by the companion, and this 
tear-gas had just reached 
me. How misleading books 
are! The stuff has not ex- 
actly a smell certainly, but it 
has a feel! Even now, after 
much airing, it got into one’s 
eyes and nose and throat ; and 
when we had to go below and 
to bed, the ship resounded 
with coughs and sneezes and 
snuffies, like a ward of super 
colds-in-the-head! And Jack 
seemed determined to think it 
was all my fault for objecting 
to carbolic ! 

Next day was as beautiful 
as the previous ones had been 
bad, the colouring as bril- 
liant as Italy near at hand, but 
farther off the Scotch atmo- 
sphere, so much softer and 
more mysterious than clearer 
countries, changed the distant 
sea and hills to every gradation 
of blue and grey. Sandy had 
been up betimes—the formalin, 
he explained,—and had indulged 
in the admirable habit of a 
run ashore—most praiseworthy! 
In spite of this, he was also 
most empressé in his offers to 
go ashore again immediately 
after breakfast to get the milk 
—the—eh—the—eh—anything, 
in fact! Jack very tactlessly 
said the men would do that 
as usual, and that we had 
better get the sails up to air. 

“The spinnaker needs an 
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airing badly,” he added, with 
serious looks. 

I know that sail by sorrowful 
experience, but not by use. 
It lives in a bag, always in the 
most inaccessible part of the 
sail-locker, and on odd fine 
days which were invented ex- 
pressly for sailing, Jack always 
has it out and hangs it up in 
billowy festoons to “air it!” 
Thank goodness, Skeletia has 
not so large a wardrobe as 
Jack would like to give her, 
or there would never be time 
to sail at all! 

“No, Jack,” I said firmly, 
“the Don and I have an en- 
gagement ashore—we are going 
to learn to spin. So you keep 
the men to help with the spin- 
naker, and Sandy will come with 
us and get the—milk.” 

The unsophisticated but 
grateful youth said thank you 
in such heartfelt tones that 
even Jack first wondered, and 
then understood. Those dim 
recollections of being eighteen 
were passing before him, I 
suppose. 

“* Rather a jolly life farming, 
I should think,’ remarked 
Sandy, as we climbed up from 
the shore to the farm. The 
cause of this change of opinion 
now appeared in a land-girl 
get-up of the most musical- 
comedy variety. 

“ Coming to milk the cows 7” 
she asked the Don, after morn- 
ing greetings to us all. 

** Er—well—I am not pro- 
ficient at that occupation. Like 
the man who had never played 
the violin, I am not even sure 
that I can, but——” 
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“Then Sandy can help in- 
stead,” I interrupted, as that 
was Obviously meant, and 
Sandy was without the aplomb 
necessary to the occasion. He 
would learn that from the young 
lady, if nothing else. 

They went off cheerily, and 
the Don was left marvelling 
at the— 

“Exchange of exclamations 
in the latest slang, which seems 
to pass for conversation even 
between supposedly educated 
young people.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. ‘‘ Youth’s 
sweet - scented manuscript is 
written in a rather peculiar 
idiom these days, but I dare- 
say it reads all right to the 
initiated.” 

The spinning-class was under- 
taken by the old, old mother 
of the farm, her daughter-in- 
law having other things to 
attend to in the morning. 
Teaching a practical thing 
seems much more difficult than 
the most abstruse ones, per- 
haps because the teachers are 
themselves too practical to 
understand the art of teaching. 
What I have suffered from 
Jack in the matter of fishing, 
for instance! In this case, our 
teacher was also handicapped 
by her very imperfect know- 
ledge of English and our com- 
plete ignorance of Gaelic. So 
she could only show us, leaving 
us quite unenlightened about 
our own faults at the end. 
Figure - skaters are just the 
Same; they cheerfully offer 
to show you how to do a 
bracket or a rocker, or some 
such contortion, and say, 
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“Look, it’s like this,” and 
nothing but an ultra - rapid 
camera would be any the wiser, 

The Don likes to begin with 
theory, so he expounded what 
he imagined to be one; but 
I learn such things by rule of 
thumb, and this time I seemed 
to be all thumbs. The High- 
lander is like the Frenchman, 
full of gentle courtesy and in- 
sincere compliments on the out- 
landish efforts of the foreigner, 
whether to learn his arts or to 
speak his language. 

““Fery goot, yess, yess—it is 
himself will be the fine spinner,”’ 
the old lady would say, while 
examining the awful results we 
produced with her beautiful 
home-carded wool. 

The Don’s “thread” would 
have made an excellent hawser 
for Skeletta, and as for mine— 
it was like a chain of mutilated 
caterpillars ; thick hairy bits, 
connected by thin hairs, where 
they had apparently been 
trodden on! The only thing 
more difficult than the spin- 
ning would be to knit with the 
abortions we produced ! 

The “young people” were 
seen through the window, busy 
doing nothing particular, so 
they were called in. 

** Sheila ! Sheila ! come away 
ben and show the lady how to 
spin.” 

This was interpreted by 
Sheila a little differently. She 
came while the Don had his 
nose glued to the wheel, trying 
to rethread his oft - broken 
thread, and it was his wheel, 
not mine, she elected to teach 
on. 
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I gave up my efforts and 
talked to the old lady, whose 
conversation, fragmentary as it 
was, was more entertaining at 
least to me than Sheila’s. That 
young woman was very con- 
scious of the picturesque pic- 
ture she made, sitting by the 
low window of the kitchen, the 
long bright thread evolving as 
though by magic between her 
hands, the slow graceful move- 
ments showing off her shapely 
arm as well as playing the harp 
would! Her conversation was 
for the absorbed Don— her 
conscious unconsciousness for 
Sandy. 

When he left to go back to 
lunch on board, the Don said to 
me with quite a little air of 
preening— 

“Charming girl that, and 
most intelligent! She took 
the trouble to explain the 
whole business to me when 
many girls would have had 
no interest in either spinning 
or my not very youthful society 
—remarkably pretty pleasant 
creature.” 

“You quoted Kipling once 
to me,” I said, “so I shall 
return the compliment now,” 
and I quoted— 


‘‘If she grow suddenly gracious— 
reflect, 
Is it all for thee?” 


“I do not quite follow your 
allusion,” said the Don, stiffly 
enough to show he had. 

“Well, never mind — here 
comes Miss Sheila’s real objec- 
tive, and this ‘ correspondence 
must now cease.’ ”’ And Sandy, 
looking very young and very 
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“‘ grown-up,” came up to us 
whistling the everlasting rag- 
time. 

Sandy’s enthusiasm for a 
farming life grew apace! Sheila 
took us round the whole place, 
explaining everything with an 
air of insouciance which did 
not quite disguise her real 
knowledge, but gave her many 
opportunities to gibe at Sandy’s 
ignorance. 

She showed us the large 
cauldron in which the wool 
for spinning was being dyed 
with some island produce of 
lichen, heather-roots, and I 
forget what. The Don peered 
in at the steaming mass, which 
immediately dimmed his glasses, 
and he learnt little, but was 
anxious to seem knowledgable. 
He poked with his stick among 
a heap of undyed wool along- 
side. 

“And this,” said he, “is 
the well-known crottle dye, I 
presume ? ” 

“This” was not: it was 
a yellow cat, which leapt to 
its feet and fled, its yell less 
expressive of amusement than 
ours! Soon we found ourselves 
—the Don and I—leaning over 
the pig-sties, being instructed 
in the relative merits of Middle 
Whites and Berkshires, 
but by the farmer; the other 
two had mysteriously disap- 
peared, and were, no doubt, 
studying other sides of the 
Arcadian life elsewhere. When 
we went back on board we were 
loaded up with every kind of 
scone and bannock, for which 
it was not possible to offer 


payment. 
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Jack was champing to be 
off. We had all become so 
agricultural in the last twenty- 
four hours that he felt the only 
antidote was to get to sea. 
The Don and I agreed, but 
Sandy, though too young and 
in too small a minority to 
speak, was obviously less keen 
to start. If one has just 
chosen a new profession, one 
of course wants to study it; 
but I am afraid these considera- 
tions did not weigh with Jack, 
and the ship was under orders 
to start at tea-time. Sandy 
found he had lost something 
ashore, so might he go and 
look for it? I thought it was 
time to laugh at him a little. 

“Tf it’s your heart, Sandy,” 
I said, “‘I am pretty sure you 
have merely mislaid it, and 
if you ‘leave it alone it'll 
come home’ none the worse 
for wear ! ” 

But he was very stiff and 
proud, and replied that, ‘It 
is my pipe, thank you.” Poor 
boy! his next most recently 
acquired manly possession ! 

Young men are dreadfully 
brittle! That misplaced laugh 
of mine twisted his ankle! 
The farmer rowed out to us, 
towing our dinghy, and ex- 
plained the young gentleman 
had hurt himself, but that he 
could easily stay at the farm 
for a day or two, and join us 
at Oban by the motor. This 
was rather a predicament! I 
felt morally responsible to the 
youth’s mother. Would she 
like him to have a sprained 
ankle on the farm? On the 
other hand, if it were a really 
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truly sprain, how could we 
manage with him on board ? 
While I pondered these weigh- 
ty considerations, Jack had 
damned the young gentleman’s 
idiocy, and thanked the farmer 
for his hospitality, and the 
anchor was coming up! Noth- 
ing remained but to pack the 
youth’s handbag, and hope 
the strained heart would mend 
as easily as the ankle —the 
strained truth being beyond 
repair ! 

The prospect of going to 
Oban visibly brightened the 
crew, who obviously considered 
we overdid the ‘‘ Tooral-looral ” 
life. 

“Oh, it’s Oban that is the 
grand place !” said Donald. 

“Aye, a fine place yon,’ 
piously added Peter. 

The White Knight dashed 
their hopes once more! He 
elected to anchor in a little 
bay on the Kerrera shore, 
which is a long, long row across 
to Oban and its glittering de- 
lights. I mentioned this obvi- 
ous drawback, forgetting for 
the moment that it is never 
the obvious consideration that 
actuates the White Knight ! 

“That is just why,” he 
answered me _ triumphantly ; 
“the men won’t go and get 
drunk, as they almost certainly 
would in Oban, or, at least, 
they'll have a good deal of 
trouble to manage it.” ~ 

Another obvious but un- 
noticed fact was that we also 
would have considerable diffi- 
culty in getting to Oban, even 
without the inducement of get- 
ting drunk ! 
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We tied-up to an enormous 
buoy, which looked as if it 
would hold a liner in a gale. 
We found we could get a 
motor-boat from the yard at 
Ardentrive to take us across 
the bay once we had scrambled 
ashore and stumbled along half 
a mile of wet and knobbly 
ground; so, as Jack pointed 
out, Z could not complain of 
inconvenience, 

We dined at one of the many 
hotels which compose Oban, 
and forgathered with some old 
sailing friends whose yacht 
was lying nearer at hand than 
ours ; in fact, close in to the 
station pier. Jack shook his 
far-seeing head. 

“I wonder you find that 
satisfactory. I prefer to keep 
the men out of temptation, and 
they are enjoying each other’s 
company over at Kerrera ! ” 

It was, of course, quite dark 
before we got back to Arden- 
trive, and seemed to get darker 
at every jolting, slipping step 
we took towards Skeletta, whose 
twinkling anchor-light seemed 
a very will-o’-the-wisp to reach. 
At last we stumbled down the 
slippery, rocky shore abreast of 
her, and Jack hailed her— 

“* Skeletta ahoy !” 

Complete silence. 

* Skeletta ahoy!” in even 
more stentorian tones. 

The very gulls rose uneasily, 
but from Skeletta—nothing ! 

Men are just the same in 
ordinary houses,’ I said. “If 
one has to ring several times 
and wait lengthily, it is always 
a butler who eventually opens 
the door.” 
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The Don now added his 
tenor tones to Jack’s bass, and 
the hails were punctuated by 
many bass remarks anent Ske- 
letia’s silent crew. I sat down 
and waited on what I at first 
believed to be a dry stone, and 
smiled, like Patience, on the 
White Knight’s grief, which 
was not virtuously difficult, for 
the two howling, cursing figures 
were really very funny. Ske- 
leita remained silently aloof. 

There was nothing for it but 
to stumble back to the yard and 
hunt for a shore-boat. They 
found several; but either they 
were without oars or without 
rowlocks, as others besides the 
White Knight had evidently 
thought out contingencies. But 
at long-last, while groping 
around, they found a confiding 
craft with oars complete and 
tholepins. They gave a shout, 
and I stumbled to join them, 
and with infinite labour we 
got the heavy boat into the 
water. She was a  fishing- 
boat—only too evidently ! One 
could almost see the smell! 
Jack’s senses were all sub- 
merged in waves of wrath and 
vengeance, and a trifle like a 
smell would not worry him at: 
his calmest ; but the Don sym- 
pathised, and spread his 
handkerchief for me to sit on. 
I think it is Browning who 
says something about action 
prompted by anger never be- 
tokening strong will—but it 
does lend strong muscle! 
Jack’s rage vented itself in 
rowing his one oar with a fury 
the Don was quite incapable 
of equalising with his, so our 
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progression was a series of 
swooping curves made by Jack, 
and laboriously straightened out 
by the perspiring Don, while 
Jack muttered curses at both 
him and the crew! As we got 
near, Jack said— 

“They haven’t wakened up 
so far, but, by the Lord, they’re 
going to wake now!” And 
instead of coming up along- 
side carefully avoiding a touch 
on Skeletta’s paint, he hauled 
the bows of our heavy, fishy 
boat to right angles with the 
side of the yacht. 

“That’s about where their 
beastly heads are,” snarled 
Jack. ‘‘ Now, pull all you’re 
worth!” and our bows went 
crashing into Skeletta’s defence- 
less shoulder with a thud that 
was meant to fracture the 
skulls inside! The result was 
unexpected. Jack was so in- 
tent on vengeance that the 
results of such a sudden jar 
to themselves was overlooked, 
and at the same moment as the 
punitive crash both he and the 
Don fell backwards off their 
thwarts into the fishy bottom 
of the boat! The crew re- 
mained undisturbed ! 

The two men disentangled 
themselves from each other 
and the oars; I got on board, 
and they followed, their best 
Shore-going clothes glistening 
with fish-scales, like frosted 
Christmas cards! Jack strode 
to the foc’s’le and turned on 
the light, and the so-far pre- 
dominant odour of fish faded 
away before the mightier one 
of rum. 

A sonorous sleep filled the air ! 
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“Drunk!” muttered Jack ; 
“where the devil did they get 
the stuff? for I’ve got the 
key of the wine-locker.”’ 

** Yes, but not of this locker !”’ 
I said, pointing to the “ cock- 
tail’’ shelf. A half-bottle of 
rum was gone, which was @ 
natural enough sea-faring tipple; 
but the deluded beings had 
gone on to the only other 
available aleohol—French Ver- 
mouth,—no doubt imagining it 
to be whisky ! Then, depressed 
by the absence of body in this 
deceptive compound, they had 
finished with a bottle of sloe- 
gin ! 

“Poor devils!” murmured 
the Don; ‘it was the corked 
one!” 

It’s ill discussing matters 
with a drunk man, so it was 
agreed to let them sleep it off, 
and lecture and dismiss them 
next morning. Before turning 
in, the Don reminded me of 
my ill-omened wish for a “ col- 
lapsible crew”! ‘“‘ The ironic 
gods must have heard, and or- 
dained to ‘make it so’!” 

Events did not work out 
according to plan next morning. 
I woke early, and as I lay gazing 
idly at the skylight I saw go 
past the opening a section of a 
processional frieze of blue-trou- 
sered legs! It was so sound- 
less, I almost thought I was 
dreaming; still I woke Jack, 
but it was impossible to get 
him awake enough for sense 
without shouting unduly: 

* What’s the matter?” he 
asked sleepily. 

“TI don’t know that any- 
thing’s the matter, only-——”’ 
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“ That's all right, then,” he 
grunted, and rolled over to 
sleep again. 

Then I was sure I heard oars. 

“ Jack, wake up! I’m sure 
I hear some one in the dinghy.” 

But all the answer I got was 
a muffled— 

“T don’t!” 

So then I got out of bed and 
peeped up on deck. The dinghy 
was gone from the stern, like- 
wise the fishy shore-boat, and 
about two hundred yards away 
there they were, being rowed 
by our collapsible crew! My 
howls of dismay brought up 
the now really wakened Jack 
and the Don as well. 

They had looked funny 
enough the night before, when 
as dark figures they howled 
impotently on the shore; they 
were even funnier now, shout- 
ing and gesticulating on deck, 
clad in pyjamas, and equally 
impotent! For once Jack’s 
sartorial foresight was justi- 
fied: nightly he had slept in 
inappropriate dark-blue gar- 
ments, “in case” he should 
some day have to go on deck 
without dressing ; but the Don, 
in choosing his night attire, 
had given free rein to an other- 
wise unsatisfied craving for 
colour, having reasonable hopes 
of seclusion, and now his ges- 
ticulations, in this flapping garb 
of many colours, were as decora- 
tive as the entire Merchant 
Service Code! The miscreants 


in the boat took not the slightest 
notice, unless it were to smile, 
but this they were fortunately 
too far off for us to see. 

A hymn of hate having been 
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sung in three parts, we went 
below and dressed, and I went 
back, or more literally for’ard, 
to my old job of getting break- 
fast. 

Now arose the necessity of 
getting a new crew and meet- 
ing the returning Sandy; but 
the question was, how to get 
ashore! I was for calling to 
a neighbouring yacht, but Jack 
could not bear the thought of 
such shame ; to shout for help 
to be taken off his own boat 
was too humiliating ! 

“We shall have to do it 
sometime,” I pointed out ; “and 
for you to swim ashore, and 
then wander about in a bathing- 
suit trying to borrow a boat, 
would not be a bit more digni- 
fied, and I don’t see any alter- 
native.” 

Jack’s reason produced no 
answer, but his pride would 
not give in. I waited till the 
two men were both below and 
watched for a passing dinghy, 
and Providence kindly provided 
the nicest kind, an owner with- 
out crew attached. I hailed 
him. He rested on his sculls, 
and waited further develop- 
ments. Jack heard my con- 
versation quite well, needless 
to say, as Skeletta’s dimensions 
are not enormous ; but he, man- 
like, waited till I had the 
matter arranged in my helpless 
feminine way, then ran lightly 
on deck, as though he had just 
heard, and thanked our friendly 
Charon cheerily, and apologised 
by inference for his wife’s un- 
necessary worry over the tem- 
porary absence of the men. 
But at least we got ashore. 
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The advantages of lying at 
Ardentrive were now nil, for 
the crew had found all the drink 
they wanted at our expense, 
and we had merely the personal 
inconvenience of having the 
whole bay to cross. At Oban 
they could have got drunk at 
less inconvenience to us! But 
Jack is ‘‘ that deep-thoughted! ” 

Jack and the Don went off 
on a punitive expedition against 
our late crew, who had thought 
fit to remove all their kit as 
well as our dinghy. This is 
against all the rules! The 
elaborate outfit each man is 
provided with becomes his only 
at the end of a satisfactory 
season’s engagement, which is 
not how one could describe 
this crew’s performance ! 

I went to meet Sandy. He 
arrived in the motor ’bus which 
runs from Ardrishaig to Oban, 
having joined it at Ardfern, 
which is the head of Loch 
Craignish. 

His ankle seemed to have 
been quite cured, or else for- 
gotten, but there was a brood- 
ing melancholy about him 
which was quite Byronic and 
very dull! We had tea to- 
gether, and bought food; but 
he had discovered the world 
was hollow, and did not care 
who else knew it! I did hope 
@ new crew would soon be 
caught, for sailing would soon 
cure the youth, whereas much 
lying at anchor makes even 
me as melancholy as if I were 
in love, 

The other two joined us for 
dinner. They seemed to have 
Spent most of their time at the 
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police-office striving against the 
apathy of all Scotch policemen 
on the subject of drink. They 
had seen Peter, drunk again, 
stotting about the railway 
pier trying to get money from 
innocent tourists by talks of a 
wicked yacht owner who had left 
him behind without any wages, 
and ‘‘ Skeletta, R.N.Y.C.,” 
on his jersey! Jack groaned, 
and nearly laid his diminished 
head on the table. The most 
the policeman would commit 
himself to was that the man 
was a bit foolish, but would be 
all right when the drink was 
out of him. What Jack wanted 
was his uniform out of him. 
It was a long and moving tale 
they had to tell, but the end 
is all that matters. They re- 
trieved the clothes, paid off 
the old crew, and were on with 
@ new one. 

“It’s really only two-thirds 
of a crew, for one of it’s a 
boy,” said Jack. 

But, as the Don pointed out, 
the average was all right, as 
the other one was an octo- 
genarian—or thereby ! 

After dinner Sandy for- 
gathered with some people who 
had come in the same coach, 
one being the local doctor’s 
son. Sandy seemed to be 
making very successful efforts 
to hide his aching heart under 
a smiling exterior—no doubt 
the little American girl with 
them did not find it difficult 
to pluck from his bosom his 
quite recently rooted sorrow. 

Our new crew met us at the 
dinghy after dinner. The old 
man was the queerest old thing ! 
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like a very elderly gnome with 
@ grey, stragglingly pointed 
beard, and the liveliest eyes 
under thatched pent roofs of 
eyebrows. He had the alert- 
ness of a gnome too, pathetic- 
ally so, I thought, for it was 
probably meant to hide his 
age. The boy was the kind of 
brat one sees in choirs—well- 
washed, and obviously naughty ! 
His name was Sam, and the 
gnome was ‘‘Mr Campbell” ; 
why “Mr,” we none of us 
found out. I suppose it was 
the same sort of honourable 
prefix that “Mrs” is to an 
elderly spinster cook. 

Next morning, after a hearty 
breakfast, it was a relief to 
find that Sandy had decided 
with Stevenson that even if 
dolls were stuffed with sawdust 
they still made excellent play- 
things, and he was quite cheery 
and keen on seeing the new 
American girl-doll again. As 
for Sheila—her name was 
Sheila, I think—if he had ever 
read Swinburne, which I am 
sure he has not, he might have 
quoted with appositeness— 


‘* And she’s forgotten my kisses, 
And I’ve forgotten her name !” 


Sam did not even pretend to 
be a mariner. He had never 
been in a sailing- boat in his 
short life, but he had occasion- 
ally helped his mother in the 
kitchen, beyond which his only 
qualification for anything was 
being “a good lad.” After 
@ short experience of him on 
board, we came to the con- 
clusion that this was not a 
very marketable asset. But 
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the creature was full of good- 
will; a wide grin with a cheer- 
ful “ Right-o!” was his un- 
varying answer to every order, 
indeed to every remonstrance 
also! The china “came away 
in his hands” with daily regu- 
larity, and the glasses which 
survived were apparently pro- 
tected by the film of grease he 
put on them, and the teaspoons 
went over with the dirty water. 
At each change of tack, while 
we were sailing, there was a 
crescendo of crashes from the 
fo’c’sle, as every utensil somer- 
saulted across the ship, or an 
unfastened pantry drawer shot 
out and scattered knives and 
forks in every direction. Sam 
remained unperturbed, and his 
cheery, cheeky little face would 
be seen popping up from below 
as he arose to commit all the 
broken articles to the deep. 
Mr Campbell had been a sailor 
in his day, but that day was 
long past. He ran about with 
wonderful alacrity, but his 
power on a rope when he 
reached it was not much greater 
than my own. His invariable 
** Aye, aye, sir!” sounded very 
hearty, but the help behind it 
was very feeble. The one ac- 
complishment he had perfected 
by diligent practice, through 
a long life, was—spitting! I 
don’t know whether he chewed 
tobacco, or it was merely the 
remembrance of a foul pipe, but 
he spat continuously and with 
extraordinary dexterity! At 
first my anxiety was extreme ; 
with wind and waves and heel 
to calculate, and yet to attain 
accuracy without even moving 
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from his perch amidship, 
seemed a degree of perfection 
unlikely to be attained in so 
casual a habit, but to Mr Camp- 
bell there was nothing hap- 
hazard in spitting: he had 
brought it to an art. 

We had a splendid sail round 
Ardnamurchan, but Mr Camp- 
bell was far from enjoying it. 
There was a biggish sea, and 
Jack had told the man and 
boy to come aft, so as not to 
get wet. I was steering, and 
perhaps I brought rather more 
water over the weather-bow 
than did justice to Skeletia; 
but at every shower Mr Camp- 
bell grew more and more ner- 
vous, and almost implored Jack 
to take the tiller. 

“The lady is very clever, 
very clever indeed, at the steer- 
ing, but it is not a good sea 
for a lady at-all-at-all! It 
would be better if the gentle- 
man took it, I’m thinking.” 

Jack airily answered that I 
preferred steering, and that I 
steered even better than him- 
self, which, apart from being 
husbandly untruth, was a terri- 
fying announcement to Mr 
Campbell! Here we were at 
the mercy of wind and waves, 
only a woman body at the 
helm, and a master who evi- 
dently did not even know how 
to control the woman, let alone 
the boat! In gloomy resigna- 
tion, he spat heartily clean 
across the counter. His skill 
was perfect, but my nerve 
wobbled, and as I kept one 
wary eye on him, the other, 
unaided, was not enough for 
the steering, and Skeletta in 
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spite kicked up half a ton of 
water over the quarter! Poor 
Mr Campbell! His worst fears 
seemed about to be realised ; 
he almost began to swim on 
deck, thinking he was over- 
board, and I hardly wonder, 
for it was almost as wet in the 
one place as the other. 

Jack has often been heard 
to assert that Skeletta is a dry 
boat, not in the American 
sense, but just literally. Little 
as the expectorator’s opinion 
mattered, still less Sam’s, which 
was @ minus quantity, Jack 
could not bear that either 
should return to the land of 
the living and breathe a word 
against Skeletta—rather let the 
truth about his wife’s steering 
be known at last! So, to Mr 
Campbell’s audible relief, Jack 
took the helm, and Skeletta 
proceeded with self-conscious 
rectitude, making it clear to 
the men how entirely it had 
been the other woman’s fault ! 

We anchored in Loch nan 
Uamh—that, at least, is how 
it is spelt, although the evasive 
Gaelic pronunciation seems to 
have little to do with that. 
The one thing quite certain is 
the beauty of this place. It 
is not one of the long fjord-like 
lochs so characteristic of the 
West Coast; it is more of a 
deep open bay. We lay close 
in to the shore, behind some 
of the many rocky islets of 
grey stone, whose many-col- 
oured lichens and sea-pinks 
glowed like enamel in the set- 
ting sun. This is a very centre 
of Jacobite romance ; just here 
is where Prince Charlie landed, 
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and later hid for days in a cave, 
and in this bay the French 
frigate sailed in, as we did, 
and picked up the royal fugi- 
tive. It is Oscar Wilde who 
says there is no greater mis- 
take than expecting those who 
are the cause of great tragedies 
to share in the feelings suit- 
able to the tragic mood, and 
that is very probably true of 
Prince Charlie and the tragedy 
he left behind; but here, in 
this wonderful spot, one might 
believe the mourning country 
of Scotland was more sensitive 
than her Stuart prince, and 
turned a countenance of in- 
finitely sad and romantic beauty 
towards the place of farewell. 
The high hills of Moidart look 
down on the one side to the 
spot where the banner was 
raised so bravely and so hope- 
fully, and on this other on the 
cave of hiding and the secret 
flight. There, to the south, is 
the dark headland of Ardna- 
murchan, which shut him out 
forever from the eyes of his 
abandoned followers, and the 
high lonely islands of Higg and 
Rum look on. 

Sam was unimpressed! He 
began fishing! Sandy did his 
best by whistling “‘Over the 
Sea to Skye,” but was inter- 
rupted by Jack, to whom 
“boats” and “wings” sug- 
gested another song of his 
youth, and he carolled lustily 
about “‘ White wings that never 
grow weary.” Romance fled ! 

Sandy joined Sam at the 
deep-sea fishing over the bows. 
They produced an immense 
supply of creatures, varying in 
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size from whitebait to sprats, 
which Jack insisted would be 
excellent eating. Sam pro- 
ceeded to the cooking, while 
Sandy continued the supply. 
Presently Sam’s round face, 
red from cooking and excite- 
ment, looked out of the foc’s’le 
hatch. 

“Oh, Mum!” he said to 
me, “do look at they wee 
fishes ! They’re wrigglin’ about 
in the pan!” 

It was only too true—this 
fresh-fish supply was much too 
fresh, for the wretched crea- 
tures were really living when 
put in the pan! Sam was 
squeaking with joy. If he had 
been an “‘ assistant tormentor,” 
unlike Shadbolt, he would have 
been so because he liked assist- 
ant tormenting! He was utter- 
ly dashed, and equally mysti- 
fied, when I insisted that this 
vivi-cooking must cease. 

“Then what am I to do, 
Mum ? ” he inquired. 

For the sake of those unac- 
quainted with Scotch modes 
and accents, I had better ex- 
plain that he called me “‘ Mum,” 
not from a feeling of filial 
devotion, but because that is 
the Scotch for madam or 
ma'am. 

I made him and Sandy try © 
to kill them individually with 
a knock on the head with a 
spanner—but it was more like 
a game of tiddly-winks, and 
the fishy counter generally 
jumped overboard, except 
when the player hit his thumb 
instead. After that I just 
went weakly aft, and decided 
that what the eye did not see 
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the heart would not grieve 
over, and thought of all the 
oysters I had eaten without 
even the intervention of the 
frying-pan! If an oyster wrig- 
gled as the preparatory pepper 
fell upon it, could one eat it as 
calmly ? No; we are not kind- 
hearted, but merely unimagi- 
native ! 

After dining off the barely 
defunct fish and more definitely 
defunct mutton, we held a 
council to decide our next 
move. Charts were spread, 
tide - tables and the Sailing 
Directions produced, and every 
one contributed a pointer of 
some kind, whether a pair of 
compasses or a pencil, and all 
four heads met over the diminu- 
tive table and impeded each 
other’s view. Jack wielded 
the parallel-rulers and sidled 
about the chart with them, 
cursing at frequent intervals 
as some one else’s interested 
arm jogged his, and the perilous 
journey had to be begun again. 
The Don stalked over the 
chart, measuring distances, the 
dividers looking like an attenu- 
ated giant taking seven-league 
steps. Jack’s attention was not 
so exclusively on his slipping 
rulers that he did not remark 
the Don’s tendency to go over- 
land in his divider’s march, 
and he remarked bitterly— 

“Whether it’s the dividers 
on the chart or the actual 
boat on the sea, every beginner 
tries to turn corners before 
they reach them! ” 

As this is a standing quarrel, 
the Don retaliated— 

“T am merely making a 
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rough calculation,” to which 
the Skipper growled— 

“Tt would certainly be rough 
on Skeletia if we went by it!” 

Jack very properly lays down 
the rule that one must not 
begin to turn any corner till 
it is “abeam”; the only 
difficulty is getting Jack and 
the man at the helm to agree 
on when the point is abeam, 
and we are all convinced that 
Jack will only grudgingly admit 
this to be the case when the 
“point ’’ (whether headland, 
lighthouse, or ship) is vanish- 
ing astern. When it comes 
to chart-work there is some 
method of chasséing round 
corners that is very pretty 
to watch, but beyond my un- 
derstanding. 

There was some talk of going 
into Mallaig for letters and 
provisions, and the Don, still 
manipulating the dividers, an- 
nounced it was seventy miles. 
Jack was so flabbergasted that 
he exclaimed— 

“Oh no, my dear ! ’—habit 
in “arguing each case with 
his wife” making him un- 
consciously fall into the mari- 
tally tutorial manner. 

The ‘‘dear” Don insisted, 
and laid his expanded dividers 
against the scale that frames 
a chart. It was seventy miles, 
sure enough—only the scale 
was on the General Chart, 
which was lying under the 
one on which the measure- 
ments had been taken, showing 
only its edge, and the differ- 
ence was rather like changing 
pounds to francs, although the 
explanation was easier to follow, 
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The great point to decide is 
always North or West. There 
is such an attraction in both. 
Jack refuses to see what in- 
trinsic attraction there can be 
in any point of the compass, 
regardless of the place reached 
—but there is! Both North 
and West are full of romance 
—it is just a chance which 
appeals most at any one mo- 
ment. The youth wanted to 
go north. Without more con- 
scious desire to “buck” than 
another, it did appeal to him 
to be able to say what a long 
way north he had gone: “to 
go right round the top, down 
the other side,” as he un- 
scientifically expressed it, 
“would be awfully jolly, you 
know.” But the Don and I 
rather yearned for the west. It 
does not convey so much im- 
pression of distance to the 
mainland-dwellers, who think 
in terms of coast-line, but there 
is a kind of Columbus-feeling 
about sailing to little islands 
in the west, though such dif- 
ferent ones, when reached, from 
West Indian islands ! 

Jack sat down and began, 
ostentatiously, to read a mere 
novel. 

“When you three have de- 
cided those important romantic 
matters, let me know; per- 
haps I could then help in the 
minor, uninteresting, but prac- 
tical details connected with 
winds and tides.” 

We sat reproved and_ sen- 
sible. Conversation between 
the Don and me is apt to soar 
like the telegraph wires seen 
from a railway-train, and we 
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have to be frequently hauled 
down and fastened to earth 
again by Jack’s common-sense, 
just as the poles seem to snatch 
at and pin down the aspiring 
wires. 

“Come along, old chap,” 
said the Don, with neatly 
articulated heartiness ; “I ad- 
mit I can, like the great lexico- 
grapher, talk at times as loosely 
as any man, but I also admit 
that this is an ill-judged mo- 
ment—time, tide, and navi- 
gating skippers being serious 
exigent affairs.” Then, turn- 
ing to me with a little bow, 
which only the sudden dis- 
appearance of a book between 
his knees prevented from being 
most courtly, he added, “‘ Place 
aux dames! Madame will de- 
cide.” 

The wires seemed to be soar- 
ing again, so I swooped down 
to meet the terrestrial pole 
with a quick decision. 

“Westward Ho! then, and 
Jack can choose which spot in 
the Hebrides is best suited for 
Skeletta to make; personally, 
I want to go to Tarbert.” 

Jack merely grunted, and did 
not even condescend to consult 
the chart, but remarked— 

“Even measured overland 
in your favourite style it is 
only about a hundred and 
thirty miles, so perhaps you 
had better guess again.” 

“T turned and hummed a 
bitter song,” though I am 
much afraid Jack’s unmusical 
ear failed to detect the bitter- 
ness, but the Don may have, 
and at once tried suavity as al 
antidote— 
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“*Madame, of course, means 
Tarbert ultimately, which was 
the point being considered ; 
what ports we make en route 
is now for the Owner to decide.” 

Jack allowed himself to be 
wooed back to a discussion 
that was admirably practical 
and dull, and the decree went 
forth that on the morrow’s 
morn we would set out for 
Loch Slapin, in Skye, for the 
express purpose of visiting Loch 
Coruisk. I had not the slightest 
desire to visit Loch Coruisk ; I 
bracket it in my mind with 
Iona, having seen both “on 
the line” at innumerable pic- 
ture shows: blonde scene— 
Iona; brunette—Coruisk. But 
people are apt to admire places 
because they know the name, 
and as Coruisk has attained even 
postcard fame, it would be con- 
sidered very wrong not to see 
it ; besides, as the Don pointed 
out, not to do so would put 
one at a disadvantage with 
the tourists who stay at Sliga- 
ghan Hotel, and become au- 
thorities on the West Coast. 

Jack went on deck to com- 
municate our decision to the 
ill-assorted crew, who were not 
enjoying the usual chilly moon- 
light in the open air, but were 
in the foc’s’le, where the hot 
stove and Mr Campbell’s pipe 
were creating a froust of al- 
most tangible density. The 
Don and I prepared to stay in 
peace where we were, but 
Sandy, to whom all immo- 
bility is unwelcome, tried to 
rouse us to “a row round in 
the dinghy”; but even his 
enthusiasm for the moon left 
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us cold, as in the most literal 
sense it would have done had 
we gone. I did not want to 
seem too apathetic, so went on 
deck to look, at least, at the 
glorious moon. A short look 
was enough; I wrapped my 
arms round me and shivered and 
admired ; but Sandy went off 
on his own, and, I hope, man- 
aged to feel young and senti- 
mental in spite of the chilli- 
ness and our middle-agedness. 
I gratefully descended to the 
prosaic but warm lamp- lit 
cabin. 

The Don was nearly asleep, 
but roused himself to discuss, 
in a desultory sleepy manner, 
the deceitfulness of moonlight 
in these latitudes. 

“We are brought up on a 
literature, both classic and popu- 
lar, which insists on @ quite 
exotic notion of moonlight, and 
I fancy quite a number of 
ignorant young creatures have 
been deluded by it, and have 
taken their young buds of 
sentiment out of a comfortable 
decent room to have them 
blighted by the chill of a 
British moon.” 

I cordially agreed! Shivers 
and goose-flesh is all that moon- 
light in these climes ever did 
for me, 

Jack returned presently, 
obviously deep in gloomy an- 
noyance, and with him I could 
not attribute it solely to dis- 
illusionment with the moon. 

** More trouble ! ” he growled, 
as though our life hitherto had 
consisted of nothing else. 
““That fool Campbell wants to 
leave.” 
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* Mr Campbell? ” the Don 
and I exclaimed in fatuous dis- 
tinction, as though “ that fool ” 
and “Mr” Campbell were not 
obviously one and the same. 

“The silly idiot pretends 
that he was only engaged to 
cruise up the coast, and that 
he would never have agreed to 
go farther in what he calls 
‘they wee fancy ships, and wi’ 
ladies too.’ — 

Jack spurted soda into his 
glass as viciously as though it 
were Mr Campbell’s throat he 
were compressing rather than 
the syphon’s. 

“Have a drink, old man,” 
the Don helpfully suggested, as 
it dawned on him the drink 
was ready. “Indeed, have 
‘another and another cup’ to 
drown the memory of this im- 
pertinence.” * 

I suggested that Mr Camp- 
bell’s help being removed would 
not make much difference, and 
cheerfully added— 

“Sam, such as he is, matters 
really more, for the meals do 
in fact get cooked, and the 
fittest of the china survives.” 

As Sam’s work, not Camp- 
bell’s, would fall to me, this 
was, no doubt, a very selfish 
view of our affairs. It was re- 
warded more suitably than all 

such egotism. 

“Don’t worry about that,” 
said Jack with bitter amuse- 
ment. ‘‘Sam’s going too.” 

This was too much; I went 
to remonstrate with Sam my- 
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self. To the coyly smiling Sam 
I said with Hamlet’s beautiful 
directness— 

*“* What’s the matter ? ” 

“Nothing, Mum,” said he, 
with suitable evasiveness. 

“Then why talk nonsense 
about leaving us ? ” 

“TIT don’t want to leave you, 
Mum, but——” 

“Do you not like the 
yacht ?”’ I asked, thinking of 
Mr Campbell’s insulting refer- 
ences. 

“Oh yes, Mum, but——” 

“But what?” His rhetori- 
cal pauses were becoming nerve- 
racking. 

“Oh, Mum, my _ mither 
wouldna’ like me to go furrin’ 
wi’oot tellin’ her.” 

There is, even in some mis- 
representations, an implied com- 
pliment which makes one will- 
ing to bear the rest. The idea 
that any of us were “ goin’ 
furrin’’”’ appealed to me quite 
a lot, and hardly even to retain 
my washer-up could I bring 
myself quite to scout a notion 
so flattering to my sense of 
adventure ! 

I compromised. I said we 
would telegraph and tell his 
mother and not sail till she 
knew, to which suggestion he 
replied with his usual “ Right- 
o!” and he descended again 
to Mr Campbell’s ‘“smelthy 
hell’’ of a foc’s’le, and I to 
the cabin, flushed with con- 
ceit in our adventure and my 
diplomacy. 
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Ir I had been a soldier, or 
a forest officer in contact with 
primitive hill-folk, the memories 
of my last few years in India 
would be happier. I would 
recommend a young man of 
the same tastes as myself, and 
free in the choice of a career, 
to get himself into a Gurkha 
regiment. If he can, that is to 
say. One needs certain quali- 
fications for the part. And once 
assimilated and accepted, I 
should advise him to refuse 
any offer of a staff billet that 
came his way until he was well 
over forty. Often have I met 
the Gurkha officer in the back 
of beyond with two or three of 
his jiwans, as keen shikaris as 
himself, shooting, climbing, or 
merely trekking. And I have 
always envied him. ‘The 
Gurkha is as friendly, natural, 
and unsophisticated as an Eng- 
lish schoolboy. He is a com- 
panion; one can forget race 
with him; there is nothing 
ulterior at the back of his 
mind. If one has to spend 
one’s life among Asiatics, the 
important thing is that one 
should feel at home with them. 
I do not wish to minimise the 
tie that binds the British officer 
to almost every class of Indian 
sepoy, but this attachment is 
not quite the same thing. 
Under exceptionally happy con- 
ditions, perhaps, it may be, or 
nearly so, but not as a general 





rule. The officer commanding 
Punjabi Mussalmans, Sikhs, 
Dogra3, Mahrattas, and, no 
doubt, one might say, Madrasi 
Christians, will not admit this. 
Still, I have seen a good deal 
of them all, and if I had to 
live my life over again in India 
I should choose to serve with 
Gurkhas, and to be quartered at 
Abbotabad, on the borders of 
Kashmir, or at Dharmsala, or 
Bukloh under the Dhaola Dar. 

But I was not a soldier, or 
the next best thing, a civilian 
in charge of a district, but an 
educationalist. My work was 
almost entirely with the in- 
telligentsia, and at a period 
of growing race consciousness, 
when our relations with the 
politically minded were becom- 
ing less and less genial. I had 
my Indian friends. Still, it is 
never agreeable to live among 
folk who regard you, though 
it may be perversely, as one 
of a party who has wronged 
them. 

My first charge of a college 
was in Bengal; we will call 
the place Manikpur. It was 
in the period of the ‘‘ Golden 
Bengal” movement, and I, as 
the hated Mleccha, was un- 
popular. Politics were officially 
banned in the student world, 
and it fell to me to see to it 
that the due restrictions were 
observed. My students were 
not allowed to attend political 
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meetings ; above all, they must 
not disgrace the college by 
public demonstrations. I had 
to expel one or two for this. 
Politics were the breath of life 
to them, and it was inevitable 
that I should appear to them 
as the ghoulish impersonation 
of the foreign incubus. 

Until I found myself at 
Manikpur I had never tried to 
put myself inside an Indian’s 
skin. When I came to think 
of it, my students’ prejudices 
appeared very natural. If I 
were born in a subject country 
of an indigenous but “ inferior ” 
race, I should not love my 
foreign teachers, or their text- 
books about liberty. I should 
distrust their liberal ideals, and 
no doubt I should think my 
own people every bit as good, 
and perhaps a little better, 
than theirs. If I were a young 
Bengali, I should frequent the 
shrine of Bande Mataram. I 
should revel in secret societies, 
and feel myself exalted if any 
self-denying patriot spoke to 
me. My dreams would be of 
liberation, independence, sacri- 
fice, And the more these visions 
were discountenanced by my 
foreign masters, the more ar- 
dently would I consecrate my- 
self to them. 

But I had been brought up 
to regard nationalism—a virtue 
in my own people, or even 
among foreigners in history 
books—as a disease in subject 
races. It was only at Manikpur 
that I began to realise that 
there might be a generous 
side to the revolutionary spirit 
in Young India. Yet I do not 
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know how it was, but somehow 
these young dissidents failed 
to engage my sympathies. To 
begin with, their heads were 
stuffed full of lies, and there 
was no truth in them. I got 
hold of some of their revolu- 
tionary literature and studied 
it. It was poisonous stuff. 
The venom in it made me feel 
physically ill. Malice in mis- 
representation one expects, but 
clear-seeing malice deliberately 
falsifying things is not so re- 
pulsive as malice fortified by 
an incapacity to conceive of 
the decencies observed by the 
other side. It would be a just 
Nemesis if the Goddess of 
Liberty, invoked with so little 
understanding, were to turn 
on her suppliants and cast 
them into chains. Garibaldi 
and Nana Sahib, indeed ! What 
profanity of association! No; 
I still belonged to the school 
who believe that Liberty is not 
intended for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, but only for 
those who deserve it. And these 
people, subject to my people, 
did not deserve it. That, 
frankly, was my point of view. 

Then among those poisonous 
vapourings I would stumble 
on half-truths. Our own hands 
were not altogether clean. There 
was Clive, for instance. That 
dirty trick he played on Omi- 
chund was worse than a for- 
gery. It was the first I had 
heard of it, and I was incredu- 
lous. I did not believe that an 
English sahib could be capable 
of such a saleté. I must saddle 
the neglectful X. with my 
ignorance, for we were not 
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taught English history at school, 
and if we had been, it is doubt- 
ful if we should have been told 
the full enormity. All I knew 
of Clive was the duel story in 
Browning’s poem— 


“,,. the man Clive—he fought Plassey, 
spoiled the clever foreign game, 
Conquered and annexed and Eng- 
lished.” 


Clive had been a beacon of 
chivalry. And now I learnt 
that he had behaved like any 
Bow Bazar vakil. And Clive 
was not the only one. 

It is true that these things 
happened a very long time ago, 
that they were reprobated at 
the time, and that a century 
or more of straight dealing 
has done much to wipe out the 
stain; yet after reading the 
story of Clive and Omichund 
I have never felt the same 
cocksureness about the racial 
question. No doubt it is the 
privilege of the weak to be 
ruled by the strong, but the 
older and wiser one becomes, 
the more one lacks the courage 
to tell them so. I suppose this 
weakness is a reaction from 
the age of cant. One suspects 
one’s motives when duty and 
interest and inclination march 
together ; and when the spectre 
of altruism joins the band, and 
one is not quite sure that it is 
not funk, one suffers a kind 
of moral paralysis. If only 
we could put back the hands of 
the clock to the pious, confident, 
unquestioning days of John 
Lawrence, we should all be 
much happier. 

When I am distrustful of 
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my judgment of nationalism in 
subject races, I fortify myself 
with good old John Lawrence. 
“We are here,” he said, “‘ by 
our own moral superiority, by 
the force of circumstance, and 
by the will of Providence. 
These alone constitute our Char- 
ter of Government. And in 
doing the best we can for the 
people, we are bound by our 
conscience and not theirs.” 
And if that is not a strong 
enough dose I turn to Carlyle. 
“Fraternity, liberty, &., I 
want to explain, is not the 
remedy at all; but true govern- 
ment by the wise, true, and 
noble-minded of the foolish, 
perverse, and dark, with or 
against their consent, which I 
discern to be the universal 
law of the world.” 

Carlyle wrote that to Thomas 
Erskine, and when I came 
across the passage at Manikpur 
in Froude’s volume I was 
heartened. But the English- 
man’s conscience is not 80 
robust as it was. “No doubt 
it is good for them,” he says, 
“but would one like it one- 
self?” That ought to be 
beside the point. Yet in our 
humanitarian age we have made 
it the whole point. The ulti- 
mate question has been solved, 
We have given India her inde- 
pendence. Our dissidents have 
brought it to that. And all 


that is left for us to do is to 
assist the sanest of the emanci- 
pated in averting immediate 
catastrophe. 

I have a great admiration 
for the British administrator 
who has stayed behind to help 
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when he might have come 
away. The Juggernaut Car of 
Liberty is on the edge of the 
cliff; the reins have been 
flung to the self-devoted char- 
ioteers ; but he can still poke 
stones under the wheels, pull 
at the brake, and be called for 
his pains the enemy of the 
people. All this means delay, 
and in the meanwhile the wheels 
of the car may be turned a 
little off the direct incline, and 
a sort of corniche road may be 
engineered which leads at a 
less suicidal gradient towards 
the goal—or abyss, should we 
say *—to which we are pledged. 
So long as there is no upward 
curve in the track, theoretic 
idealism and practical humani- 
tarianism will be reconciled. 
And we shall have been true 
to our pledge. 

But to return to my Bengalis. 
Much as they disliked a just 
but alien domination, there can 
be no doubt that they preferred 
it to the rule of Gurkha or 
Pathan. Generalisations as to 
racial characteristics are, as a 
rule, only partially true, but I 
think it is safe to include the 
Bengalis among the non-mili- 
tary races of India. Not that 
they are wanting in courage. 
The Bengali Police and the 
Bengali anarchists have proved 
themselves very brave, indi- 
vidually quite as brave as the 
police and anarchists in other 
provinces. And those obscure 
Bengali surveyors of the secret 
service who penetrated for- 
bidden Tibet, counting their 
paces by the rosary, deserve 
the Indian Order of Merit. 
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They carried their lives in 
their hands. Kim’s Hurree 
Babu is not idealised. But, 
collectively, the military spirit 
is wanting. I met the regi- 
ment who volunteered for active 
service in Mesopotamia during 
the war. 

It was in Baghdad where 
they were detained for garrison 
duty, though they were very 
keen to get to the front and 
prove that the Bengali could 
fight as well as other races. 
In spite of this keenness, how- 
ever, I was not convinced that 
they were a martial breed, 
though I could quite believe 
that they were ready to suffer 
death to prove it. They were 
braver, that is to say, than 
sepoys of a genuinely military 
stock. But good soldiers the 
Bengalis will never be. There 
was a Bengali guard in the 
house in which I was quar- 
tered for a week-end with a 
Treasury Officer, and it went to 
sleep twice on sentry duty, 
and slept so soundly that we 
were able to abstract its rifles. 

I suppose we ought to have 
reported the offence to the 
British officer in command ; 
but however just and logical 
Nemesis may be, there are 
occasions when it is indecent 
to act as her provost-marshal. 
These young men were sensi- 
tive intelligentsia, soft college- 
bred lads, emulous of honour, 
and, it seemed, admitted to 
the theatre of war for political 
and sentimental reasons. If 
they had stayed at home, 
Bengal might have been called 
unmilitary. And we were glad 
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of them. We wanted Bengal 
to think of herself as military ; 
that was a unifying bond in the 
alliance against the Hun which 
could not be neglected. So in 
a way it was with our conniv- 
ance that a dreamy patriotic 
idealism had landed the lads 
in this scrape. Under martial 
law they were liable to be shot 
or imprisoned. But that was 
unthinkable. We did not re- 
port them, of course. Luckily, 
horse sense was fay once on the 
side of humanity, as a punish- 
ment fitting the crime would 
have raised a racial issue. Ben- 
gal would never have under- 
stood. 

One unexpected discovery I 
made at Manikpur was that the 
Bengali can be useful at foot- 
ball. He prefers to play with 
bare feet, and is remarkable 
for his skill in evading impact 
and juggling with the ball. 
When Private Atkins flings 
himself at the Bengali forward 
he skips aside like a torero, and 
balances the ball on his instep 
or ankle—a quite unnecessary 
bit of side-play, but dramatic. 
Atkins, heavily booted, returns 
to the charge, but again impact 
is avoided. It would be ad- 
mirable if the young Bengali 
would pass the ball or get on 
with it, but he is too occupied 
with his pas seul. I have heard 
one of these individualists de- 
Scribed by a fellow-student as 
“glittering cynosure under 
raining plaudits.” It is not 
a pleasant spectacle. Still, it 
18 football played without any 
infraction of our rules. 

A parallel mental subtlety 
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was brought to bear on the 
game. I believe that the rules 
and regulations of a Bengal 
College Cup Competition in 
those days were drawn up by 
lawyers, or at least submitted 
to legal revision. A budding 
vakil in a team might be more 
useful than the most obstruc- 
tive centre-half. Advantages 
might be gained by objections, 
and there was always room for 
legal subtlety in the interpreta- 
tion of the conditions of the 
tournament. The happiest con- 
summation, so far as I could 
see, would be to carry off a cup 
without imperilling one’s posi- 
tion by actual contact with 
other competing teams. 

Football did not help me 
with my students at Manikpur. 
Soon after I had taken over 
charge, the captain of the team 
came to me with a telegram 
which he wanted me to frank. 
We were in for the semi-finals, 
and likely to be beaten; but 
he had hit on a stratagem. 
This was to force the other 
side to play on a day when the 
best part of it would be im- 
mobilised by examinations. 
Here he was strictly within 
the law, so much so that he 
took little credit for his man- 
cuvre. For the date had been 
fixed with the other side’s 
consent. I am afraid my re- 
fusal to hold them to it was 
misinterpreted ; for soon after- 
wards Golden Bengal threat- 
ened me with assassination. I 
found the death sentence in- 
scribed in gules, the blood of 
the conspirators, on my office 
table. 
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My almost precipitate flight 
to the Punjab must have been 
attributed to terror. To tell 
the truth, I was more than a 
little anxious for a change of 
miliew. I did not like Bengal, 
and the Educational Service, 
of which I was now a member, 
chained me to it. I saw that 
I should have to break these 
chains or become for ever 
afterwards physically and spirit- 
ually parboiled. It was a mis- 
take, I suppose, from the pru- 
dential point of view, to throw 
up Government service, but I 
was not going to let myself be 
hag-ridden by Prudence. My 
philosophy of the door-step 
has committed me to many 
imprudences, but never to the 
last of all, which is miscalled 
Prudence. A young cabbage, 
though not exactly inspiring, 
has a comfortable, self-centred, 
complacent look; but an old 
cabbage by its side, straggly 
and run to seed, always seems 
to me to be ravaged by the 
Nemesis of prudence, a most 
dreadful example of a misspent 
youth. 

I committed the imprudence 
of throwing up Government 
service for a native State with 
my eyes three-quarters open. 
Naturally I was made to suffer 
for it in many ways, for im- 
prudences have their Nemesis 
too; but taking all things 
together I have never regretted 
it. For eight years I ruled 
over as jolly a crowd of students 
as a Principal of a College can 
hope to collect, north-country 
lads — Sikhs, Muhammadans, 
and Hindus in about equal 
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proportions. They played foot- 
ball with more _ conviction, 
though with less dexterity, than 
the Bengali, and with a great 
deal more backbone in adver- 
sity, though not quite enough 
perhaps for the John Bull 
standard. But when they were 
winning they were magnificent. 

At cricket they were equally 
good. One or two of them 
were up to county form. And 
we had an English professional, 
sometimes two, Middlesex men, 
who coached them three times 
a@ week. Farrant was a bracing 
influence. He became attached 
to my jiwans. The first time 
he saw them he was immobil- 
ised with laughter at the way 
they had of wearing their shirts 
outside their trousers. It cer- 
tainly did look odd on the 
cricket-field. There are two 
kinds of Indian students—those 
who wear their shirts outside 
their trousers, and those who 
tuck them in. Tucking them 
in marks a stage in evolution, 
or hybridisation. It is a symbol 
of a changed “angle of vision,” 
to employ a favourite phrase 
of my B.A. students. I neither 
encouraged nor discouraged the 
practice, as I have never be- 
lieved in the speeding up of 
evolution, which comes of itself 
all too soon, Mine was & 
distinctly provincial team. The 
Lahore young men looked urban 
and dandified by contrast with 
their shirts tucked in. 

My happiest memories are 
of the old style. Muhammad 
Shah, for instance, that hard- 
hitting Pathan, had at the 
wicket a sturdy autochthonous 
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look in his wide-flapping cot- 
ton trousers. Technically they 
were an impediment, as they 
increased the danger of an 
l.b.w.; yet a@ secret source of 
strength, I felt sure, like Sam- 
son’s hair. Pads and flannels 
would have shackled him. Mu- 
hammad Hussein, his crony, 
and another “‘free-hitter,’’ was 
equally conservative in his cos- 
tume. They had nothing to 
learn about opening out their 
shoulders when they hit. But 
as for a straight bat, Farrant 
gave them up. ‘“‘I can’t teach 
them anything,” he used to 
say, “but I should like to 
take them home with me.” 
The scythe-like sweep with 
which Muhammad Hussein 
would cart a straight well- 
pitched ball into the pavilion 
savoured of the mango trick. 
I had great difficulty in conceal- 
ing my emotions when these 
stalwarts pulled a losing game 
out of the fire. 

I used to take my cricket 
and football teams on tour. 
The Inter - Collegiate tourna- 
ments provided a tonic excite- 
ment such as I had not en- 
joyed since the House matches 
at X. We became a very 
corporate institution, almost 


clannish—perhaps too covetous 
of honour. At any rate, we 
fought for our prizes, and the 
vakil spirit did not exist. I 
remember once at Manikpur 
being so ashamed of my team 
that I was glad to see them 
beaten. 

But I must not be unjust to 
Manikpur. Probably if I had 
stayed there the air would 
have lightened. Everybody 
who has had anything to do 
with the Indian student knows 
how attachable and responsive 
he can be, and I do not believe 
the Bengali is an exception. 
I was unfortunate in my period. 
Political irritation was at its 
worst. My sneaking affection 
for the young rebel, which has 
sometimes proved embarrassing, 
found no outlet here. I found 
this corner of Bengal “ clamp 
and dammy,” as the curate 
said of the schoolroom when he 
announced that the meeting 
would be “halled in the hell 
below.” Only the eloquenee 
of accident could describe the 
depressing atmospheric condi- 
tions of Manikpur. “Clamp 
and dammy ” are as suggestive 
words as any. So, like the 
curate, I decided quickly on a 
removal. 


XXII. 


Needless to say, the enig- 
matic heart of the Bengali 
was never unlocked for me. 
Like most other Englishmen, 
I was blind to his spiritual 
and poetic side. Rabindranath 
Tagore was hardly known then 


outside his own province. Eng- 
lishmen did not read Bankim- 
chandra Chatterji. It is only 
in the last ten years or so that 
the subtle genius of the Bengali 
has found expression in fiction. 
If I could have read Sarat- 
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chandra Chatterji or the sisters 
Sita and Santa Chatterji at 
Manikpur, I should have known 
more about my students. No 
confidences, if any had been 
obtainable, and no observation, 
could have given me a like 
clue to the world they dis- 
appeared into when they left 
the lecture-room. They went 
off like solemn secretive ghosts, 
and I tried to forget them until 
we met again officially. 

This was a mistake. For if 
one cannot feel at home with 
the Indian, the next best thing 
is to be interested in him; and 
if one can be neither one nor 
the other, it is better to stay 
in one’s own country and leave 
India alone. I think Bengal 
is the only corner of the East 
I have lived in for any time 
without learning a little about 
the people. Yet after reading 
Saratchandra and the Chatterji 
sisters, I feel that I know as 
much about the Bengali as any 
class of Indian. 

The faithfulness of the pic- 
ture is unmistakable. These 
Bengali satirists idealise noth- 
ing. The caste inhibition, the 
barter of women, the mon- 
strous dowry system, child mar- 
riage, the living death of the 
young widow, are such familiar 
spectres on the threshold of 
life that few Hindus need go 
outside their own family for 
the material of tragedy. Nor 
for heroism. The Bengali social 
system is a stern school for 
devotion and piety. Sarat Babu 
pummels the idol of caste, that 
diabolus ex machina in Hindu 
life, which appears on the 
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stage at every crisis to the 
paralysis of humane and natural 
impulses. My students had their 
social as well as their political 
troubles. Politics perhaps were 
an escape from them. They 
were misunderstood by their 
parents as well as by their 
foreign teachers. In both 
worlds their liberties were 
clipped. At college they read 
our whig philosophy and were 
forbidden to be _ politically- 
minded, and at home they 
suffered the tyranny of Manu. 
When they returned to these 
other inhibitions after poring 
over their English text-books, 
they must have felt like fish 
in a pool that is drying up. 
Their sensitive respiratory or- 
gans suffered in both elements, 
and we, their instructors, won- 
dered why our experiments 
in acclimatisation were not 
happy. 

I understood very little of 
all this at Manikpur. Nowa- 
days contemporary Bengali lit- 
erature is accessible in good 
translations, and a great deal 
of it is indigenous underivative 
stuff, and obviously genuine. 
Thus from being the most 
inscrutable of Indians, the Ben- 
gali has become the most in-. 
telligible, because he is the 
most articulate, and the articu- 
late have portrayed the in- 
articulate. And faithfully, I 
think. Sita and Santa Chat- 
terji write with the ease and 
grace, and even the humour, 
of our own practised women 
writers. They may be Brahmo 
Somaj ladies; they are cer- 
tainly social reformers; but 
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they write of all classes with 
evident understanding. Pro- 
paganda is kept in its place ; 
they have nothing to learn in 
this respect from our roman 
a thése. And they tell us 
what the Bengali feels and 
thinks, and what he suffers, 
and how hag-ridden he is by 
his traditions. The lot of my 
students was happy compared 
with that of their wives and 
sisters. The cruellest observ- 
ances in Hindu life are bound 
up with the marriage system. 
And the irrational thing is 
that the victims must in their 
turn become the sacrificers. 
The horrid rites are repeated 
by the parents, who, but for 
their obedience to this Moloch 
tradition, would appear pious, 
tender, and devoted in no 
ordinary degree. 

I have joined in the derision 
that has been heaped upon 
our educational system in India, 
and deplored and commiserated 
its hybrid products, but I am 
now honestly persuaded that 
it is the best thing that could 
have happened to Bengal. 
Hardier races, I admit, have 
been spoiled by it. Take the 
young Jat from the plough 
and turn him to Pope’s ‘ Rape 
of the Lock’ or Shelley’s 
‘Adonais,’ and you will make a 
comfortless harumphroditic am- 
phibian of him. Probably an 
agitator; almost certainly a 
malcontent. Compare the 
clerkly Sikh with the agri- 
cultural Sikh. The Sikh in the 
Office appears wilted, almost 
denationalised by contrast. He 
will probably think and talk 
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a great deal more about his 
birthright as a Sikh, but it is 
his uninstructed brother who 
lives the part. The thing we 
have put into him is not half 
so wholesome as the thing we 
have taken out. Still, I suppose 
we cannot help that now. If 
the Sikh wishes to be babuised, 
babuised he will be. The loss 
is his and ours too. But in 
Bengal the case is different. 
We spoil nothing there. It is 
all nonsense to argue that a 
subtle, intelligent, inquiring, as- 
similative race like the Bengalis 
could have escaped Western 
influences. The impact of the 
two civilisations was bound to 
come, and it seems to me that 
the more sudden and staggering 
the shock, the better for the 
Bengali. 

After all, how much of their 
tradition is worth keeping ? 
And it cannot be said that we 
have put nothing in its place. 
There must be at least a million 
Bengalis who know what is 
rotten in their social system, 
and who are in revolt against 
it; and even if they dare not 
live up to their convictions— 
and some of them dare,—this 
at any rate is a start. The 
Bengalis have become the most 
literary people in the East; 
they are unsparing critics of 
their own society; and their 
novels, plays, and poems are 
read in all the bazars and vil- 
lages. We should have no 
more regrets for our part in 
this than the Calcutta Improve- 
ment Trust in driving wide 
avenues through the slums of 
the city. 
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I had one Bengali lad on 
whom I could practise my edu- 
cational theories, and I had 
him entirely to myself. This 
was immediately before Manik- 
pur. It was only for a few 
months, so I cannot speak 
with any certainty of my sys- 
tem. My second ward—vwe will 
call him the Kumar—was an 
impulsive impressionable youth, 
very different from my first 
ward, the little Raja of Deva- 
giri, who was like a small 
ebony chessman, so solemn 
and wooden and unexpressive 
of himself, and disciplined out 
of all humanity by the weight 
of his traditions, that it 
was impossible to like or 
dislike him, or even to feel 
sorry for him. I never saw 
my first ward smile, or look 
pleased or disappointed. If 
there were anything he wanted 
and had not got, or anything 
he had and which he wished 
to get away from, one might 
have driven a wedge into his 
indifference. But there was 
nothing. He was even recon- 
ciled to his lessons, which I 
found intolerably tedious. 

It was his tutor who waiched 
the dragging hand of the clock 
—most apprehensively before his 
visit, for there was always a 
chance that he might not come. 
I listened for the heavy grating 
wheels of the palace landau. 
One could hear them half a 
mile away. How they crunched 
the gravel of my drive! It 
was @ vehicle like an ark, which 


had once been magnificent, 
and which, though its parts 
were falling away from one 
another, was still gorgeous by 
reason of its new plush interior 
of a bright puce colour. The 
slatternly orderly perched up 
beside the coachman would 
climb down and force the re- 
sisting hinges of the carriage 
door, The reek of the sweating 
ungroomed horses would per- 
vade the bungalow. My ward 
would descend, and after him 
the palace major-domo, who, 
of course, sat with his back to 
the horses. He and the orderly, 
with his clanking sword, would 
follow the princeling up the 
steps to the veranda. My 
chaprassi obsequiously; lifted 
the chick, and I would receive 
the procession with becoming 
gravity at my study door. 

My first ward was specklessly 
neat. He had the appearance 
of having been sedulously 
groomed in the zenana for 
some State ceremonial. He 
was emitted, I know, from 
that holy of holies with re- 
luctance, probably with appre-. 
hension. He reminded me of 
a baby Tirthankara, I think 
of him as vacant, but vacuity 
implies an emptiness which 
ought to be filled. And my 
ward was far from being empty. 
He was static, rather. What 
he contained had been de- 
posited in him. You must 
think of him as the precious 
guarded vessel containing the 
ruh, or essence, of some secular 
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immemorial principle preserved 
in his family since the days of 
the Pandavas. He was the 
only son, you mwt remember, 
and somehow he made you 
sensible of this. An English 
boy, if he could become the 
envelope of the same negations, 
would look vacuous or imbecile. 

My ward did not fidget. He 
sat upright on his chair, his 
feet dangling a few inches from 
the ground, but quite motion- 
less, The idol awaited the 
ministrations of the priest ; 
and I, the constrained minis- 
trant, wished I were in any 
other galley, on the Chloe, 
at Bethnal Green or Clapham 
Junction—anywhere, even with 
the green ticket man. For a 
whole hour I should be exposed 
to the X-rays of ennui. I, 
who am cursed with a sensitive 
cellular tissue, peculiarly pene- 
trable to such rays, had to 
suffer this. I have often been 
bored, but never quite so per- 
forated; and it was an un- 
equal encounter, for I could 
not bore him. 

There were many things in 
the Kumar’s household which 
reminded me of the house and 
retinue of my ward at Deva- 
giri. His maternal uncle was 
rather like the major -domo. 
His orderly was like the Deva- 
giri orderly, only an inch or 
two taller. He wore the same 
frayed and faded uniform and 
clanking incommodious sword. 
The palace furniture was equally 
criard, ® superfluity of stained 
and cracked mirrors, cut-glass 
chandeliers of a distressing bril- 
liancy, glazed oleographs, worm- 
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eaten plush and velvet uphol- 
stery, and gilded throne-like 
chairs, which nobody ever sat 
on. The reception-room, with 
its magenta-cushioned divan on 
three sides, was a museum of 
antiquated clocks, all stopped 
at different hours. And the 
family coach was even larger 
than that of Devagiri; and, if 
it was less like the ark, the 
reason was that it was ante- 
diluvian, It wasembarrassing to 
drive in it through the streets 
of Calcutta behind the Kumar’s 
coachman in his bright orange 
turban and his parroqueet- 
coloured livery. The anachron- 
ism filled the Chowringhee. 

My second ward, however, 
was very unlike my first ward. 
He had a mobile intelligent 
expression. You might almost 
call him mercurial. He was 
generous and impulsive, full 
of plans, places he wanted to 
go to, animals he wanted to 
kill, And he had his prejudices, 
too. Some of them arose out 
of his idea that a big man 
should not be seen in a small 
place. It was inevitable, of 
course, that he should grow up 
in the belief that he was big. 
He had been taught this, and 
he was reminded of it daily in 
penetralia to which I had no 
access. But he carried his 
sense of his own importance 
quite modestly. He was more 
vain about his accomplishments; 
but here again it was an in- 
genuous and disarming vanity. 

The Kumar had disliked the 
idea of an English tutor, but 
I think he took to me at 
once, in the first reaction from 
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apprehension, so to speak, find- 
ing me not such a monster as 
he had feared. He was a 
minor of sixteen. His native 
guardian was the maternal 
uncle, He and Beni Babu, 
the Diwan, were the only mem- 
bers of the household with 
whom I had much to do, and 
I became attached to both of 
them, to Beni Babu especially. 
He was a Bengali of the old 
school, courteous, ingratiating, 
and gently voluble. A friend 
whom I took to see the Kumar 
hit him off happily. “ You 
would think he was descended 
from a long line of maiden 
aunts,” he said. 

Beni Babu was a very com- 
mendatory old body. All his 
geese were swans—the Kumar, 
of course, and even the Kumar’s 
English tutor, whose virtues 
were immediately reflected in 
his ward to the extinction of 
all pre-existing frailties, if in- 
deed there were any room for 
reformation. The only time I 
saw Beni Babu huffy was when 
I called him a flatterer. It 
was an innocent pleasantry, but 
I touched on a sore point. 
Fiattery, he admitted, was a 
vice in certain Bengalis. There 
were lip-servants and dissem- 
blers, but he called God to 
witness that he never shot 
“with adulatory long bow.” 

I had come to look on An- 
stey’s Hurree Bungsho Jabberjee 
as something of a myth until 
I met Beni Babu, who always 
talked as if he had been study- 
ing the tabular synopsis of cate- 
gories in Roget’s ‘Thesaurus.’ 
He was a master of the poly- 
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syllabic synonym. When I 
hear a fluent Bengali speaking 
my mother tongue, I often 
wish that I had been born 
in the age of Lyly. All these 
ornaments and conceits which 
we have rejected would come 
in mighty effectively. Beni 
Babu’s English was more ex- 
pressive than mine. In a way, 
if one dismisses pedantic ob- 
jections, it was better English, 
because it was more vivid. I 
was often refreshed by it. 

I remember how refreshing 
I found it on the sultry after- 
noon on which I took over 
charge. The Kumar was in 
one of his rare fits of sulks, 
far from polysyllabic. He 
drifted away during our con- 
versation to the veranda at 
the far end of the reception- 
hall, where, leaning on the 
balcony, he stared mournfully 
into the palms. His new Eng- 
lish tutor threatened his liberty, 
and what was worse, his dignity, 
for he was at an age when the 
one was sensitively bound up 
with the other. Beni Babu, 
however, received me_ with 
smiles and welcome, as if my 
arrival on the scene were the 
most providential thing that 
could have happened. 

The trouble with the Kumar 
was that his estate was heavily 
encumbered. It was a rich 
property, and it was hoped 
that, after a few years’ man- 
agement by the Court of Wards, 
“the two ends would be made 
to meet,”’ as Beni Babu put it. 
In the meanwhile, the Kumar, 
who had always lived en prince, 
found the necessary retrench- 
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ments galling. My part in the 
general reconstruction was to 
reconcile him to them. It 
was not difficult, as he had 
many hobbies, and was easily 
diverted. Still there were sacri- 
fices to be made. First of all, 
there was the question of his 
associates. I had been warned 
against certain doubtful in- 
fluences. Beni Babu at once 
agreed with me that they should 
not be admitted to the palace. 
I asked him if there were any 
other young men who he 
thought would be better ex- 
cluded. “Sir,” he said, “I 
will prepare you a catalogue 
of undesirables.” Then as to 
the Kumar’s pursuits. If I 
could discover any common 
hobby, if we could hunt to- 
gether, so to speak, I knew I 
could count on a solid alliance. 
“Does he like shooting?” I 
asked rather anxiously. But 
my doubts were soon dissi- 
pated. “Sir,” Beni Babu as- 
sured me, “the prince is habitu- 
ated to destroy the most fero- 
cious animals.”’ 

The Kumar’s reputation as 
@ mighty hunter, I was to 
discover, rested on a palace 
reputation ; but that did not 
matter so long as he was keen. 
In the meanwhile he and I 
were occupied with projects of 
travel. It was arranged that 
T and the maternal uncle should 
accompany him on the Indian 
gtand tour. My wife also was 
to be one of the party, for, as 
Beni Babu suggested, she would 
be able to teach the Kumar 
“all the etiquettes.” That 
was rather bald for Beni Babu, 
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but his fountain of eloquence 
seemed to dry up when he 
wished to pay my wife a com- 
pliment. And fora good reason, 
which I only learnt in the affect- 
ing moments before our final 
separation. Beni Babu was 
tearful and confidential. ‘‘ Sir, 
I become intimidated,” he ex- 
plained. “If I speak what is 
in my mind about the beautiful, 
home - like, and respectable 
madam, you will call me flat- 
terer, and it must not be pre- 
dicated that the Bengali is 
addicted to culpable and orien- 
tal adulation. Sir, am I hyper- 
bolical? ” I assured Beni Babu 
of my sense of his truthful 
moderation. 

We went to Benares, Luck- 
now, Delhi, Muttra, Agra, Jai- 
pur, Ajmere, Udaipur, Chitore ; 
and there were a number of 
other places which we wanted 
to go to but had to avoid 
because they contained the 
Kumar’s relations. One of the 
many virtues of the Hindu is 
his sense of family obligations. 
If the Kumar visited these 
connections there would be no 
end to the largesse he would 
have to dole out. The maternal 
uncle was responsible for this 
side of the budget, and the 
margin at his disposal was too 
sarrow. The Kumar, of course, 
would rather see all his col- 
laterals perish than appear 
among them insufficiently muni- 
ficent. My sympathies were 
entirely with him in this, though 
it meant that we had to score 
Budh Gaya out of our itinerary. 
Thus I never saw the birth- 
place of Buddha. 

I 
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That our exchequer was ex- 
posed to and survived the 
spoilations of Benares implies 
an equal boldness and piety— 
I use the word in its original 
and purer sense—on the part 
of the maternal uncle. No 
Hindu can visit Kashi without 
being partially or wholly de- 
voured by the pandas. Directly 
the Kumar stepped out of the 
train he was surrounded by a 
shoal of these oily priests. 
They knew at once who he was. 
Probably they expected him. 
They took stock of his luggage 
and attendants, cross-examined 
his birkendass ; a shock-headed, 
coarse-featured, rapacious-look- 
ing crew. I was tempted to 
run amok among them with a 
stick. The contour of their 
plump unwholesome - looking 
calves filled me with an almost 
canine envy of attack. For 
once in my life my sympathies 
were with the chien de garde. 

But I had to restrain myself 
and remember that my ward’s 
assailants were licensed and 
orthodox. It was for the mater- 
nal uncle to buy them off. 
They crowded round him with 
their long greasy behis, or led- 
gers, in which the obligations 
of every Hindu family of sub- 
stance are inscribed. Often 
the entries date back for genera- 
tions. The employment of an 
ancestor of the panda by an 
ancestor of the pilgrim may 
involve an intricate nexus of 
claims descending to collaterals 
in either line. Then there is a 
battle of pandas. I saw one, 
and the claimants reminded me 
of the holy carp in a temple 


fish- pond at feeding - time. 
However, the Kumar’s case 
was less complicated. One of 
the pandas opened his behi, 
and pointed to the signature 
of his father. Of course that 
settled the matter. The ghostly 
monopoly was established, and 
the other spiritual guides re- 
tired discomfited. But we had 
the same gauntlet to run at 
Muttra and Brinda Ban. I 
was to discover that no holy 
place of the Hindus is free of 
the panda from Hardwar to 
Ramesvaram. 

But there are very few shrines 
where the pilgrim is not ex- 
ploited. The Haji is pestered 
in the same way on the day of 
his arrival at Mecca. Here the 
mutowif is the panda’s counter- 
part, only with him the title 
of attachment is regional, not 
genealogical ; the people of his 
own province are his legitimate 
prey. Buddhist pilgrims, per- 
haps, are less preyed upon. I 
have a happy impression from 
hearsay of Tashilunpo, but I 
may be wrong. And the Chris- 
tian pilgrim is not immune. 
Were there no abuses of faith 
at Compostella? Are there 
none to-day at El Pilar in 
Saragossa? I used to be fond 
of going on pilgrimages, but 
now the crowd sickens me—not 
the credulous, but their para- 
sites. Even at Lourdes, that 
Catholic Benares, I have felt 
@ sense of uneasy shame when 
passing by the shops and booths 
in the neighbourhood of the 
basilica with their traffic in 
relics and tapers and rosaries. 
Lourdes was once a lovely 
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mountain town: it is now a 
vulgar excrescence, with all 
the appurtenances of snobisme ; 
and the change has been effected 
on strictly business lines. Is 
there anything sadder or more 
melancholy than the exploita- 
tion of ecstasy? Read the 
story of Bernadette Soubir- 
ous, the orthodox and the 
rationalist version; then turn 
to the history of ‘The Maid 
of Kent,’ as told by Froude 
in his second volume, for 
the parallel of priestly sug- 
gestion. The only pilgrimages 
which I know of in which one 
is left alone are to natural 
shrines in the hills like Kailas 
or Amarnath. 

Unfortunately I could not 
run amok among the pandas 
at Benares. It would have 
been “‘as much as my place 
was worth” in any Govern- 
ment Department. Besides, as 
the Eurasian young lady said 
to her partner at the railway 
dance when he asked her to 
sit out with him, it would 
have been wrong. Also, as 
the same young lady added, I 
am not that sort; or if I 
ever had been, years and re- 
sponsibility had chastened me. 
But a more pernicious and 
chastisable guild of touts it 
has never been my lot to 
encounter, with the single ex- 
ception perhaps of the Bhojkis 
of Jawala Mukhi. 

At Benares the Kumar and 
his uncle lodged in one of the 
great houses on the river front 
belonging to that extremely 
orthodox Hindu, the Maharaja 
of D. Here their privacy was 
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invaded by religious mendicants 
at all hours of the day. The 
Sadhu would stump up the 
corkscrew stone steps, tapping 
them with his staff, and, pass- 
ing the Sikh sentry and the 
rifle-rack, gain the balcony un- 
challenged. I learnt to dis- 
tinguish some of them. This 
man with the staff and gourd 
and antelope skin was a Talingi ; 
that other a Dandi, who might 
not lay his staff on the ground ; 
another belonged to a sect 
who must eat and drink from 
@ human skull. Down below 
in the courtyard were a crowd 
of wild-eyed Bairagis, smeared 
all over with ashes of cow- 
dung, and wearing coils of 
rope in their coarse dyed hair. 
I have sometimes seen them 
entirely naked. Many affect a 
clownish apparel. The typical 
gentle Sadhu wears a salmon- 
coloured robe, and keeps his 
poll cropped. But our visitors 
were not all gentle, and some 
far from ascetic—the twenty 
licensed Sanyasis, for instance, 
who crowded into the corner 
turret towards sunset and set 
up an unholy clamour if they 
were dissatisfied with their food, 
or if their tobacco were not to 
their taste. 

At one time I made a study 
of the professional Hindu pil- 
grim and mendicant, and I 
visited many of their shrines. 
I may have gathered some 
rough notion of the motive of 
pilgrimage and the spirit of 
the quest in particular cases, 
but I doubt now if I could tell 
one sect from another. Their 
own claims and pretensions are 
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so confused and contradictory 
that classification is mislead- 
ing. Each sect has its ramifica- 
tions of subsects, known by 
different names in different 
districts, and following different 
customs. There is no end to 
the variety of the rites, ob- 
servances, dress, badges, privi- 
leges, and inhibitions that dis- 
tinguish them. Then new sects 
are always springing up, and 
there are a host of independent 
adventurers in the garb of 
Sadhus, apart from the thou- 
sands of family pilgrims, occa- 
sional worshippers, drawn to 
the shrine by some need or in 
the fulfilment of a vow. Among 
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the mummers and charlatans 
are honest anchorites and 
seekers after truth and re- 
ligious mystics dedicated to 
the road by piety. As a rule, 
I think, the less they can tell 
you about their dedication the 
more pious they are. 

Neither the Kumar nor his 
uncle was conspicuously or- 
thodox. They were certainly 
not in sympathy with the 
Sadhus. As for their sects 
and tenets they were almost 
as ignorant as myself, and 
could not understand my curi- 
osity about them. This is 
generally the case with the 
educated Hindu. 


XXIV. 


In these surroundings, of 
course, I learnt more than the 
Kumar, but I was glad to get 
away from the pilgrim path, if 
only for the sake of the ex- 
chequer. Rajputana was a 
pleasant change in every re- 
spect — scenery, climate, and 
humanity. There was some- 
thing quite different in the air. 
The Rajputs bore themselves 
martially. The cities, in their 
colour and pageantry, were 
almost medieval. The hilly 
scrub jungle, with its outcrops 
of rock, was characteristic of 
a zone that was new to me. 
Neither I nor the Kumar had 
yet stalked black buck or chin- 
kara in the flaming dak jungle. 
When my ward saw the herds 
browsing beside the railway 
embankment, and showing the 
greatest indifference to the traf- 


fic, he became restlessly ex- 
cited. ‘‘See,” he said, “I 
could easily shoot one. They 
do not run away.” I think of 
the Kumar when I hear people 
talking about a boy’s eyes 
starting out of his head. He 
was blessed with the proleptic 
sense. In his imagination he 
already saw his Durbar Hall 
hung with trophies. But when- 
ever I tried to get him to talk 
about his previous exploits in 
shikar he was vague and cryp- 
tic. I had a strong suspicion 
that he had never shot any- 
thing. 

It was at Jaipur that his 
reputation as a mighty hunter 
was put to the test. We ob- 
tained permission from the Ma- 
haraja for him to shoot one 
antelope. Game is strictly pre- 
served in the State, more ¢s- 
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pecially in the neighbourhood 
of Jaipur city, where the black 
buck are almost tame. They 
will not feed out of your hand, 
but if you were to throw a 
stone at a herd, the odds are 
that you would hit one. The 
Kumar’s trophy, therefore, ap- 
peared a certainty. 

We started early in the 
morning, riding beside a bullock- 
cart, which was to serve the 
double purpose of a stalking 
horse and a vehicle to carry 
home the quarry. A State 
shikari accompanied us, but 
I soon began to wish that this 
grave and courteous official 
had stayed behind. For the 
Kumar brought shame on our 
party. To begin with, he 
wanted to blaze off into the 
brown of the first herd we met. 
I explained to him that he 
must pick his head. People 
came to Jaipur for records, 
and we should be disgraced if 
we returned through the city 
with an undersized buck, or, 
worse, a doe. If he shot into 
the brown he would probably 
bring down a doe. And what 
should we do then? I for one 
would not be seen with it. 
But the Kumar only muttered 
Sadly, ‘“ Assuredly without 
doubt I should have hit one, 
and it would have been buck.” 

But he had not to wait long 
for his chance. A little more 
than a mile out of the city 
we came upon two buck fight- 
ing. They were both fine 
heads, about equally matched, 
and so engrossed as they butted 
and clashed and locked and 
retired, watching each other 
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as keenly as two swordsmen, 
that they let the cart come 
up to within twenty yards. 
“Now,” I whispered to the 
Kumar, “you’ve got them 
point-blank. Choose your head. 
Don’t stop the cart, or they'll 
bolt. And don’t lie down; 
they'll take fright ’—he was 
preparing to prostrate himself. 
“Shoot standing as we pass.” 
He fired, and missed at twenty 
yards. The buck turned and 
gazed at us, as if shocked at this 
breach of amenities, offering an- 
other easyshot before they boun- 
ded away; but the Kumar was 
too “ confused ” to fire again. 
This was his first chance of 
a trophy, and the morning 
offered many more. None quite 
so easy, however, for the herd 
was becoming suspicious; the 
glimmering line of white bellies 
receded farther towards the 
horizon. The Kumar was shoot- 
ing freely now, but not con- 
fidently. At last I saw a buck 
fall. I was a little way be- 
hind him, and he shouted out 
to me exultantly, “Sir, I have 
fractured one.” ‘“‘ Put in an- 
other bullet,” I called to him. 
“Tt is not dead.” But he 
started running towards his 
prey. As he approached the 
buck it struggled to its feet 
and limped away, the Kumar 
in pursuit. There were less 
than ten yards between them 
at the start, but he would not 
shoot; he hoped to lay his 
barrel on the beast’s hide. 
Then the buck began to gain. 
It seemed to have been more 
stunned than anything else. 
Three legs of it at least were 
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completely ‘‘ operative,” as Beni 
Babu would have said. Soon 
the limp became a bound, but 
the Kumar panted behind long 
after the buck had outdistanced 
him, in the hope that it would 
lie down and die. 

By 12 o’clock he had created 
a solitude, and we made a halt 
for tiffin by a Persian well 
under the shadow of neem 
trees. I was beginning to feel 
sorry for the Kumar; it was a 
humiliating business for him. 
As for myself, I could hardly 
look the Rajput shikari in the 
eye. I have seldom felt so 
vicariously ashamed. 

All the afternoon the herd 
kept their distance quite out- 
side the Kumar’s radius. He 
began to tire and became a 
little dispirited, though he re- 
minded me from time to time 
that he had “fractured one.” 
He wanted my evidence in 
support of this, as there was 
only his word for it. At 4 
o’clock I had to take a shot 
myself. The Kumar had long 
lost all hope, and it was his 
own suggestion. Anything bet- 
ter than the return with the 
empty cart! A few minutes 
after he relinquished his rifle 
I retrieved our common honour. 
It was an easy shot at eighty 
yards, but I nearly missed ; 
my bullet perforated the beast’s 
windpipe. It was such a near 
thing that I still breathe a 
sigh of relief when I think of 
it. It was by no means a 
good head as heads go in 
Jaipur, but sufficient to save 
our face, and that was the 
important thing now. The 
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Kumar seemed almost as 
pleased as if he had shot 
the buck himself. He sprinted 
to the carcase, and stood over 
it in a triumphant posture like 
a statue of Kartikeyya, the 
god of war, with one foot on 
its belly, pressing it firmly to 
the ground; for all he knew, 
this might be another spite- 
fully invulnerable beast. When 
I came up he beamed at me. 
“Now,” he said, ‘we have 
both shot one, for the one I 
fractured will surely die.” And 
he slept contentedly on that. 

But at Udaipur a few days 
afterwards the Kumar made 
good. He got a sitting shot 
at a chinkara, and fractured 
it through and through. “A 
much rara avis.” 

There was really very little 
to teach the Kumar in the 
three R’s. I found him well 
advanced in English, and his 
mathematics were probably 
better than mine. He already 
had nice manners, not quite 
of the easy Rajput style, per- 
haps, but good enough. The 
important thing, of course, was 
that he should have equally 
nice ideas. In Rajputana we 
read Tod’s ‘ Rajasthan.’ This 
seemed to me the best possible 
education. We read of Pud- 
mini and the heroes, Jeimul 
and Putta, at Chitore under 
the shadow of the very rock. 
Here perished the flower of 
Rajput chivalry in defence of 
their country and faith, and 
we have no finer tradition of 
sacrifice in our own annals. 

The Kumar was not strictly 
truthful. But one could not 
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expect that. The gods and 
legendary heroes of his own 
sacred books had many virtues, 
but directness was not among 
them. Some one, of course, 
will quote the Bhagavad Gita 
at me; but search their scrip- 
tures; these things are as 
drops of well water in an 
ocean of ink. I was old- 
fashioned enough to hope to 
instil into him—dare I con- 
fess it ?—the ideals of an Eng- 
lish gentleman, which are pro- 
bably still quite the best, though 
it has become unfashionable to 
say 80. 

We read together for an hour 
or two every day, mostly books 
of adventure of the hero-and- 
villain style. Happily, the finer 
the spirit in these tales, the 
more exciting they are; more 
hangs on the collision of the 
characters, and the moral is 
so digestible and appetising 
that the sauce of commentary 
is superfluous. I had taken 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda’ and 
‘Rupert of Hentzau ’ with me. 
Who could be better than 
Antony Hope for the impart- 
ing of chivalrous ideas and a 
sound English idiom at the 
Same time? And what more 
stimulating atmosphere than 
‘Ruritania ’? I had forgotten 
how magnificent Rudolf Ras- 
Sendyll was. I was carried 
away by the fellow. And so 
was the Kumar. We raced 
through ‘The Prisoner of Zenda ’ 
in two days and a half, reading 
aloud turn by turn, and the 
Kumar wanted to begin the 
Sequel the same evening. We 
were getting on swimmingly. 
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I could see that my ward 
wanted to be like Rassendyll. 
He became such an absorbed 
partisan that when we got to 
the duel scene towards the end 
of the second volume he was 
almost inarticulate with ex- 
citement. 

Rupert and Rassendyll faced 
each other with no more than 
three or four feet between the 
mouths of their weapons. It 
was at this breathless crisis 
that Rupert suggested to Ras- 
sendyll that they should drop 
their revolvers and fight with 
steel. Rassendyll consented. 

“Put your revolver on the 
table, then,” says the treach- 
erous Rupert, ‘‘and I will lay 
mine by the side of it.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” smiled 
Rassendyll, ‘ but you must lay 
yours down first.” 

“I’m to trust you, it seems, 
but you won’t trust me!” 

** Precisely ! You know you 
can trust me; you know that 
I can’t trust you.” 

I could imagine the Kumar 
crying “‘ Priceless!” here if he 
were an English boy. In fact 
I do not know any story or 
play in which the moral an- 
tagonism of all that has gone 
before is so nicely fined down 
at the end in two or three 
words. Even Rupert was sen- 
sitive to their sting. With an 
angry muttered oath he flung 
down his revolver on the table, 
and Rassendyll stepped forward 
to lay his beside it. 

The Kumar, who was _read- 
ing, could no longer contain 
himself. ‘‘Now’s the time! 
Now’s the time !”’ he cried out. 
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“ Now’s the time for what ? ” 
I asked him sternly. 

“To shoot him, sir. Now he 
has put down his gun.” 

The Kumar was looking at 
his book, and could not see my 
face. It took him two or 
three seconds to realise that he 
had blundered, and much longer 
than that to understand how. 
I explained to him where he 
had missed the spirit of the 
thing, and I am afraid my 
comments pained him, for he 
was on the verge of tears. 
This was because he felt that 
I was disappointed in him. 
He pretended that he never 
meant it, that in Rassendyll’s 
place he would have been as 
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honourable as Rassendyll, and 
that he despised Rupert be- 
cause he could not be trusted 
to keep faith. And I can 
quite believe he would have 
done the straight thing in 
Rassendyll’s place if he had 
a preceptor by his side whose 
affection and respect he wanted 
to win. The lad was generous 
according to his lights, but the 
wrong signals were up; and 
no sermons or moralisings could 
substitute red for green. The 
incident left a melancholy im- 
pression on me. The Indian 
student is a glib translator of 
our Classics, but I have never 
since felt confident in his trans- 
lation of our code. 


XXV. 


At Manikpur I was called 
upon to interpret the English 
Classics to the Hindu. I at- 
tacked the work with a cer- 
tain zeal; the preparation of 
my lectures, at any rate, was 
congenial. At Cambridge I 
had wandered in the byways of 
English literature when I ought 
to have been reading some 
dead language. Now, I thought, 
I can turn this to account. I 
was at work soon after five 
every morning; volumes of 
literary biography and criti- 
cism littered my table; for 
four hours or so before college 
I was as busy and cheerful as 
a gold-digger. My hobby had 
become my métier. I might 
honestly refer to my recreation 
as work, and this, of course, 
is the secret of happiness. 





Dudgeon has its roots in that 
other kind of employment, do- 
ing something one does not 
like for money. That was 
Tubby’s definition of work, if 
I remember, and in the early 
unregenerate ‘nineties we all 
subscribed to it. 

But I was soon to discover 
that the actual business of 
lecturing fell into Tubby’s de- 
finition of labour. After this 
indolent browsing on the slopes 
of Parnassus the lecture-room 
was an anticlimax. This was 
disappointing, as I had been 
told that the Indian student 
was intelligent and appreci- 
ative of the beauties of litera- 
ture. I had looked forward 
to my profession of faith. It 
would be my province to hon- 
our and proclaim the true 
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divinity, and to put false gods 


in their place. I had my 
doubts, though, about my 
powers of exposition. The stan- 
dard at Calcutta was high. I 
had looked through the ex- 
amination papers in the Uni- 
versity Calendar, and they had 
rather frightened me. An Ed- 
mund Gosse or Augustine Birrell 
might pass with honours, but I 
felt that the average dabbler 
in letters would be grassed. 
Still, I reflected, it is much 
easier to set an examination 
paper than to answer one, and 
much easier to answer one’s 
own paper than one set by 
somebody else. 

I had not underrated my 
students’ intelligence; I had 
only underrated their recep- 
tivity. They were extraordi- 
narily good at answering ex- 
amination papers. They could 
tell you the literary ancestry 
of an eighteenth century minor 
poet, or give you a summary 
of the characteristics of the 
metaphysical school, or detect 
by certain clues Shakespeare’s 
earlier, middle, or later work. 
I was astonished at the way 
they found their way about 
in this maze of alien culture 
until I discovered the secret in 
their annotated text - books. 
These were prepared by the 
erudite Babu, ten pages of 
notes to one of text, so that 
in any question of the inter- 
pretation of the text, or of the 
author’s place in letters, or his 
esthetic values, or his “ angle 
of vision,” they could not go 
far wrong. The commonest 
stumbling-block was the mis- 
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print. There were “too many 
erratas,”’ as Professor Mukerji 
used to say. Babu Hurree 
Bungsho Jabberjee was care- 
less with his proofs. It was 
his annotated edition of “‘ Ode to 
the Nightingale : Bird that sings 
in Thicket ” that first put me 
on to the scent of the mischief. 
A student in his paraphrase of 
those haunting lines, 

**O for a beaker full of the warm 

South, 


Full of the true, the blissful Hippo- 
crene,” 


spoke of ‘the fountain of 
Moses.” 

“The poet desired that he 
might drink the warm wine of 
South in a peg full of true 
fountain of Moses, saying that 
after intoxicating myself with 
above-mentioned wine I shall 
totally forget everything and 
be with you in jungle.” 

This was a fairly creditable 
rendering of the lines for an 
F.A. student. True, he had 
missed the spirit of the piece, 
but one could not complain 
of that. The most one could 
hope for was a plain statement 
of the facts of the case. The 
articles, too, are always @ spor- 
adic crop. For “peg” I sug- 
gested “draught.” ‘‘ And why 
Moses ?” IT asked. ‘“‘ The foun- 
tain of Moses,” of course, ought 
to have been “the fountain 
of the Muses.” Hurree Babu 
had slipped again, as in the 
preceding lines, 

” be not through envy of thy happy 
ot, 

But being too happy in thy happi- 

ness,— 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the 
trees,” 
12 
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which the most silver-tongued 
of my adventurers in the realms 
of gold paraphrased thus— 

“The poet,'calling nightin- 
gale light-winged Druid of the 
trees, says further, I am not 
sad because of envy a low 
person might feel with bird for 
its sweet song.” 

But Hurree Babu was inno- 
cent of the outrage on the 
Chapman’s Homer sonnet, when 
the lines, 


‘Then felt I like some watcher of the 
skies, 

When a new planet swims into his 
ken,” 


were paraphrased in my pres- 
ence thus— 

“* Under above-stated circum- 
stances poet experienced novel 
sensation as if thunderbolt had 
swum into one of his family 
members.” 

I was glad when Keats was 
not proscribed, as my students 
used to say, for the First Arts 
Course. Proscribed was a much 
happier word than prescribed, 
for we were butchers rather 
than sacrificers, and under the 
text-book system I was a paid 
accessory. I wrote to the 
Syndicate, and asked them to 
spare that 


‘ Pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift,” 


and him 


‘* Who grew 
Like a pale flower by some sad maiden 
cherished, 
And fed with true love’s tears instead 
of dew.” 


But it was in vain. Even 
to-day in a hundred Indian 
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colleges the spirit of Keats 
“dies every day he lives,” 
suffering a kind of Promethean 
immortality. 

My students were critics as 
well as interpreters. It would 
be a great mistake to think of 
them as slow or dull. One 
must remember that the con- 
ditions of life and thought in 
the West were unknown to 
them. They were too precise 
and literal for our mental food, 
and the data they were given 
had no conceivable relation 
with their lives. Consequently 
they discovered inferences and 
motives which the author never 
dreamed of. They were analyti- 
cally imaginative. That is to 
say, given a thread, they would 
set to work like clever detec- 
tives in a totally strange en- 
vironment. The process was 
quite intelligent, but their de- 
ductions were naturally at 
fault. The Kumar’s miscon- 
ception of Rudolf Rassendyll 
was @ case in point. The 
subliminal self makes much 
the same pattern out of the 
tags thrown him by the waking 
consciousness. 

Thus in the middle of reading 
‘Adonais’ my students dis- 
covered that Shelley was a 
humorist. They knew all about 
the springs and ingredients of 
humour—the unexpected, the 
incongruous, the paradoxical, 
and the like. One of their 
annotators had provided them 
with a map in which these 
tributaries flowed into the sea 
of humour—merum sal—like 
the Mississippi and Orinoco 
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into the Atlantic. This was 
their chart and compass. So 
when we came to the passage, 


‘¢ He hath outsoared the shadow of our 
night ; 
Envy and calumny, and hate and 
pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall 
delight, 
Shall touch him not, and torture not 
again,” 


a@ grave inquiring youth rose 
from his seat and said— 

“Sir, are not these lines 
humorous ? ” 

“Humour!” I gasped, but 
he caught me on the recoil. 

“ Kef it is unrest, then ho-ow 
can it be deelight. Humour 
depends on incongruous.” 

This again was not Hurree 
Babu. It was honest pioneer 
work. The inquiring youth 
had found a new characteristic 
in Shelley, unnoted by the 
annotators. For the moment 
he was Cortes in Darien. 

The characteristics of the 
“proscribed ” authors were an 
important part of the subject- 
matter in the University course. 
Good B.A. candidates could 
enumerate them; and they 
could roll off the hackneyed 
distinctions between the Classi- 
cal School of convention and 
thetoric and the Romantic 
School of poetic inspiration, 
only they had not a very clear 
idea as to the meaning of these 
words. If you were to ask 
them under what circumstances 
a drain-pipe could be romantic, 
they would not be able to 
answer you. Tennyson was 
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commended for his musical 
and melodious verse, his use 
of the figure of onomatopeia 
in which sound echoes sense, 
his observation and love of 
nature, his piety, his patriot- 
ism, his reverence for women, 
his loyalty to the Royal Family, 
his avoidance of the common- 
place. Passages in the text 
which illustrated these qualities 
were marked like exotic shrubs 
in the Botanical Gardens, so 
that one moved in familiar 
country provided one did not 
get the labels mixed. ‘ Morte 
d’Arthur,’ I remember, was one 
of our prescribed books, and 
Hurree Babu was always in- 
sisting on the author’s avoid- 
ance of the commonplace. 
“*The knightly growth that 
fringed his lips.’ Moustache. 
Notice the avoidance of the 
commonplace.” ‘“‘ Drops of 
onset.’ Blood and perspira- 
tion. Notice the avoidance of 
the commonplace.” I grew 
very weary of Tennyson at 
Manikpur. I had never appre- 
ciated him, but I could not 
have told you why until I read 
Hurree Babu’s annotated edi- 
tion of ‘ Morte d’Arthur.’ Even 
at Cambridge I used to feel as 
if I were reading some preco- 
cious undergraduate who had 
learnt the trick of writing like 
a poet. Hurree Babu gave me 
the clue. It is a test as cer- 
tain as litmus paper in deter- 
mining physical properties. 
Real poets do not avoid the 
commonplace. It does not ex- 
ist for them. 
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From Manikpur I went to 
Balloki. I found the Punjabi 
students more sympathetic, 
though not so nimble-witted 
or analytical as the Bengali. 
With them defeating the ex- 
aminer was even more a ques- 
tion of learning text and com- 
mentary by rote. I had to 
steer them through the course 
as I had steered my candidate 
for Holy Orders who, with ten 
words of Greek, satisfied the 
examiners in his paper on the 
New Testament. ‘ Thanks to 
you,” he wrote in the plenitude 
of his gratitude, “I have past 
my examination.” 

I found my students at 
Balloki struggling with ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ 


‘* Hail, horrors ! hail, 


Infernal World! And thou, profound- 


est Hell, 
Receive thy new Professor.” 


I owe this new reading of the 
passage in which the fallen 
Archangel, having “‘ ’scaped the 
Stygian flood,” apostrophises 
“the seat of desolation void 
of light’ to a student of the 
First Arts class. As I had only 
joined the institution a week, 
the adaptation seemed appro- 
priate. I took it as an address 
of welcome. 

Balloki was an escape from 
Manikpur. Here, “for my 
better entertainment,” as old 
Ralph Fitch used to say, “I 
was clapt into a faire strong 
prison ” for eight years. Prison 
is, perhaps, too strong a word 





for the penitentiary hours of 
routine in which my students 
and I murdered and dissected 
the English classics. Even the 
dissecting-room had its humours. 
And outside, on the cricket and 
football field, we were something 
like a fraternity. Besides, it 
was a glorious country to ride 
in. You could let a horse out 
almost anywhere, and I used 
to spend hours every week 
chivying black buck, nilghai, 
chinkara, and pig in the State 
preserves, or I would stalk 
them on foot and lie in the long 
grass as still as a stone and 
watch them. 

I had lost the faculty of 
shooting straight with the limb 
I left behind the other side of 
the watershed. I gradually 
dropped shikar—first the rifle, 
then the shot-gun. I suppose it 
is because I cannot shoot myself 
that I am in danger of becoming 
one of those earnest idealists 
who denounce shooting as cruel, 
like the temperance reformer 
who is “uncharioted by Bac- 
chus and his pards.” There 
was a time when a rare and 
blind felicity of hand and eye 
with a gun seemed to me the 
summum bonum of existence. 
Now I have grown to hate 
the idea of crumpling up little 
birds. This, I suppose, has 
come through the habit of 
watching them. The person 
I dislike most in my corner of 
France is the “‘ sportsman ” who 
has killed off all the blackbirds 
and thrushes, and haunts the 
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beach and cliffs for sea-fowl. 
When I see him stalking my 
dunlins,those heavenly sprinters 
on the edge of the wave, I 
could demand his head on a 
charger. 

For months at a time every 
year, three months, sometimes 
four, I escaped from Balloki to 
the hills, to the snows and 
glaciers, or forests, or alpine 
marges. I have few regrets for 
the East. If I sometimes hun- 
ger for the Himalayas or Kash- 
mir, it is not because they are 
of the East. Ishould be equally 
happy in the Pyrenees if I had 
legs to move in them. The 
gite I have found in France 
between the mountains and 
the sea is a very good substitute 
for “the terrestrial paradise.” 
Committed by the medicos to 
the South, I have chosen the 
Western sea. The longer one 
has lived in the East the 
greater one’s bias towards the 
pastoral. Better the Basque 
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country than the Catalan, the 
Atlanticthanthe Mediterranean, 
@ green world than a brown or 
yellow one. Instead of the 
gravelly cliffs and dry, stony, 
treeless watercourses of the 
Pyrénées Orientales, bare as 
nullahs in Jebel Hamrin, I 
have found a country of grassy 
ravines where the cuckoo flower 
grows hip-high, and is some- 
times mistaken at a distance 
for a sown crop, where the 
moss in the roots of the oaks 
and beeches has a pleasant, 
earthy, damp smell with a sus- 
picion of fish in it like a freshly- 
caught trout,—a delicious un- 
Asiatic smell only known in 
these turfy home lands, and 
where one has barely five weeks 
to wait between the autumn 
crocuses and the first prim- 
roses. 

I have left the East behind ; 
but these things, recurring in 
their season, renew youth annu- 
ally. 


(Conclusion.) 
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THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN IVAN KORAVITCH. 


LATE OF THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN ARMY. 


BY VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 


Vv. HOW THE OAPTAIN ESOAPED 


Captain IvAN KORAVITCH 
opened a new box of cigarettes. 
To see him doing it was note- 
worthy. With a quick gesture 
he tore off the covering paper, 
rolled it up in a ball, and 
tossed it across the room. Then 
with a polite bow and an en- 
treating emphasis on the word 
“Please !”’ he offered the box 
to each man present, afterwards 
taking one himself, rolling it 
with his long quick-moving 
fingers, and lighting it with a 
peculiar shrug of the shoulders 
that spoke the word “ content- 
ment ”’ as plainly as words. 

“You want another story ? 
One more of what you are 
pleased to call my adventures ? 
Pouf! They are nothing. The 
life of a soldier has necessarily 
a list of incidents. But one 
forgets so many of them. 

““Ah! Perhaps, though, I 
can tell you a leetle tale of the 
Great War. No, my friends, 
it is not a story of fighting with 
the Germans or Austrians. It 
deals with a phase of the war 
that is very little known to 
you English, and even what 
was reported in some of your 
newspapers at the time was 
misleading. 

“T have already told you 
I took part in the advance in 


FROM A KHIRGESE AMBUSCADE, 


Galicia in 1914. Alas! also, 
I was in the retreat. It was 
then that I received a very 
bad wound, the worst I have 
ever encountered. For some 
months I was in hospital, after 
which I went to my home on 
leave, and saw my father, who 
was now very old. Ah, my 
friends, often now I look back 
to that month I spent in the 
little village, for it was the last 
time I ever saw it. My old 
father, I thank heaven, passed 
away before the doom that 
awaited so many of our country 
landowners, but he saw what 
was coming. I remember he 
once said to me, ‘ Ivan, I shall 
not perhaps live to see the great 
trouble that is to arrive. But 
—for our country—this war 
will be nothing in comparison.’ 

* But it is not of this that 
I am about to speak. Partially 
I recovered my health, but I 
was as yet unable to return to 
fight. So about the close of 
1915 I was sent to Omsk in 
Siberia, there to assist in the 
management of the great camps 
for German and Austrian 
prisoners of war that we had 
established. 

**Sometimes I laugh in my 
cheeks when I hear you Eng- 
lish speak of Siberia. Often 
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you seem to imagine it a sort 
of icy hell where all life is a 
hardship. But that is not so. 
Some of our best civilisation 
before the war was in Siberia, 
and Omsk is a fine town with 
its wide streets of black wood 
houses relieved by the bright- 
coloured cupolas of the many 
churches. Our prison camps 
also were very fine, all of them, 
of course, made of wood with 
double doors and windows, and 
plenty of our big Russian stoves 
to keep them warm. And we 
treated our prisoners very well. 
They always had good white 
bread on feast days—of which 
there are many in our Church. 
The Government supplied each 
one with clothes and boots, also 
a@ good padded greatcoat and 
a warm scarf. And, to keep 
them clean, each of them had 
@ bath once a fortnight. Half 
of them were glad, but the 
other half had to be forced 
into it. Splendid ! 

“There was a great differ- 
ence between the Austrians and 
the Germans. Thé former were 
very easy to manage. Often 
a squad of a hundred or even 
two hundred would be working 
outside with only a single 
Russian soldier as guard. The 
Germans—pouf! They always 
gave trouble. 

“Every one who knows will 
tell you we Russians were kind 
to our prisoners, and they were 
much better off than our poor 
refugees who were fleeing for 
their lives in thousands before 
the terrible German advance. 
Yes—life at Omsk was very 
Pleasant. One had friends 


among our own officers and 
plenty also among the Austrian 
officers who were on parole. 
One almost forgot that a great 
war was in progress as the 
months went by. We used, of 
course, to read the reports in 
the newspapers, and also there 
would visit us those who had 
come from the parts where 
fighting proceeded, but we, 
who were so far away, were in 
peace. We worked a leetle 
and we played a leetle at cards, 
and made ourselves amuse- 
ments. Splendid ! 

** All the same, sometimes I 
was very tired of this life. 
My wound now had quite 
healed, and I was restored to 
health. I wished once more 
to be on active service before 
the war should come to a 
finish. And then it was that 
my leetle adventure, as you 
are pleased to call it, took 
place. 

“At Omsk I had become 
very friendly with a man for 
whom I had great regard, 
Vasily Dmitrich Martianoff. He 
was colonel of a regiment of 
Cossacks, or, rather, what re- 
mained of them, for they had 
fought in the Bukovina, and 
had suffered heavy loss. It 
was necessary that Cossacks 
should be quartered at Omsk, 
because at times there were 
troubles in some of the Siberian 
camps away from the line of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, and 
the Cossacks could always cover 
the ground quickly upon their 
horses. 

** Colonel Martianoff, he was 
a very fine fellow. A leetle 
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taller than myself, with a great 
yellow beard. He could ride 
a horse—ah—splendid! Also 
he was a good swordsman, and 
@ marksman with carbine or 
revolver. And he was as strong 
as one of his own _ horses. 
Fatigue he scarcely ever felt. 
We became very great friends, 
and played much at cards. 
Money was not very plentiful, 
but such as we managed to 
get we kept on losing to one 
another several times in the 
week. Splendid! So it was 
natural we should become still 
more friends. Yes ? 

“One night, it was quite 
late in the autumn of 1916, 
Vasily Dmitrich Martianoff 
came into my quarters. I was 
quite alone. At once I put 
some drinks and a pack of 
cards on the table, but he 
waved his hand and said— 

“<*T will drink. Yes. But 
to-night I do not play at cards. 
There are other affairs. Tell 
me, Koraviteh, would you like 
to take a ride with me ? ’ 

“Sometimes we rode out 
together, he and I. He could 
always provide me with a good 
horse. So I was not surprised 
much at his question. 

“*Tt is good,’ I said, ‘ but 
when ? ’ 

“To-morrow morning at 
five o’clock,’ he replied. 

“*That is very early. Do 
we ride far ? ’ 

“A smile came into his 


handsome face as he made 
answer— 

**A thousand miles, my 
friend ! ’ 


“JT tell the measurement 
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to you in your English miles, 
so that you can see for your- 
selves the distance. 

“He laughed at my aston- 
ishment as he lighted a cigar- 
ette. Then he said— 

*“* Listen. I will make it 
plain to you. There is much 
trouble going on two or three 
hundred miles south of Tash- 
kend.. The Khirgese have risen 
against us, and already have 
killed many in the villages— 
especially those in the mining 
districts. They are devils. At 
one place they put to death 
forty-two little children in a 
school—all in one morning. 
Oh, yes, my friend, doubtless 
the rising is due to German 
propaganda, and it grows 
serious. There are not enough 
of our soldiers in the district 
to combat it. So I am ordered 
to take my Cossacks. Yes ?’ 

“TIT began to understand. I 
sprang to my feet, and clapped 
him on the back with my 
hand. ‘Splendid!’ I cried, 
for I was very excited. 

“He laughed again. ‘I 
thought I should please you, 
my friend,’ he went on. ‘ Let 
me explain further. I am 
short of officers, and I know 
you are a good rider and do 
not fear what is hard. I also 
want a friend with me. So I 
have—without telling you first 
—asked the commandant if he 
can spare you to accompany 
me, and he says “ Yes.” Will 
you, then, come ? ’ 

“My friends, you laugh at 
me because you say I am some- 
times very excited. I suppose 
you would have laughed then. 
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For I put my hands on Martian- 
off’s shoulders and kissed him 
on both the cheeks. It was 
not English, you say? Yes? 
But I am a Russian—and it 
was the way to show my joy. 
Splendid ! 

“A good soldier does not 
take long to make his pre- 
parations, and I was ready to 
start very quickly. In the 
dark of the morning we rode, 
the colonel and I, with his 
hundred Cossacks, through the 
streets of Omsk and down the 
hill on which the town is 
placed, the men singing as 
they went. We were very 
happy, as soldiers are when 
they have been idle for a long 
time and there is a chance of 
fighting in front of them. 

“JT will not waste time in 
telling you of that long forced 
march over the Siberian steppes. 
Truly, there is not much to 
say of it, except that every 
one of the long days was very 
much the same. The country 
was perfectly flat, and made 
even more monotonous with 
the great woods of birch-trees 
which we skirted. Sometimes 
there was a spot of pink colour 
when we passed a patch of the 
Kaborski tchai flower—some- 
thing like your English fox—fox 
—ah, thank you. Yes? Fox- 
glove. But winter was com- 
ing on, and the nights were 
bitterly cold. Also at the end 
of a day’s ride one was very stiff. 
Often it was pain to dismount. 
But the. colonel, he never 
Stopped. Always in his mind 
it was ‘ onward ’ in that dreary 
journey. He knew exactly 
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what those strong leetle horses 
of his could do. He knew to a 
minute how long it was neces- 
sary to rest. And he never 
seemed to be tired. Splendid ! 
I wonder how many of you 
English people have heard of 
that ride of a thousand miles ? 
One of the leetle episodes of 
the Great War. 

“We were many miles south 
of Tashkend when we began 
to find evidences of the Khir- 
gese trouble. We had passed 
on the steppes small groups of 
these people, with their black 
eyes like shining beads, their 
yellow faces and close-cut hair, 
peaceable men who were graz- 
ing their cattle. We had seen 
little camps of their Yurtas, 
large black tents, shaped like 
a hive in which one keeps bees. 
But it was about two hundred 
and fifty miles south of Tash- 
kend that we discovered we 
were near the rising of those 
who had rebelled. At a mining 
camp called Smelters—it was 
@ name given by English engin- 
eers—where we halted, there 
drove up on the rough road a 
Panhard motor-car, and out 
of it alighted two Englishmen. 
They were both of them men 
of about fifty or more years 
old, one of them a rather 
short but well-built man named 
Bradford, and the other a 
tall thin man, whose name 
was Webb; and they intro- 
duced themselves to the colonel 
and me as consulting engineers. 

““*'Where have you come 
from ? ’ asked the colonel. 

“*From Tashkend. We left 
early this morning.’ 
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““*'You have done the jour- 
ney ina day? ’Isaid. ‘Splen- 
did!’ But, like you English, 
they said very little about it. 

“The manager of the mine, 
another Englishman of the name 
of Callington—who also had 
some whisky ; splendid !—gave 
us all the news. He was a 
clever man, this Callington, 
and he had found out much 
from some Khirgese who worked 
in his mines. They had told 
him that many of their com- 
rades did not want to take 
up arms, but their ‘ Chiays,’ 
or chiefs, had made them do 
so. The Germans had managed 
to spread a report that the 
Russians, who were conscript- 
ing young Khirgese men for 
use on the railway, were taking 
them, in truth, for the purpose 
of using them as screens at 
the front when they fought 
the Germans. So the Khirgese 
had said, ‘Let us die if we 
have to die, but we will do so 
in our own country fighting 
the Russians.’ That was the 
cause of the risings which had 
taken place at different points. 
Also Callington said they bore 
no ill-will towards the English 
at the mines, but only to the 
Russians. 

“From Callington we also 
ascertained two very important 
matters. First, that a strong 
body of Khirgese had taken up 
a position on some rising ground 
about thirty-five miles still fur- 
ther to the south; and 
secondly, that fifty miles away 
to the east was a small Russian 
force of fifty men with two 
machine-guns. This last in- 
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formation was of especial value 
to Colonel Martianoff, for he 
had orders to effect a junction 
with this very force, and had 
been trying to locate it. 

** All this we learned in the 
house of Mr‘'Oallington, who 
had received the colonel and 
myself and the two engineers 
very hospitably with good food, 
and, as I have told you, some 
whisky. Splendid! The three 
Englishmen were smoking their 
pipes, and the colonel and I 
some cigarettes. I was hoping 
there might have been time for 
a game of cards, but the colonel 
was thinking only of his busi- 
ness. Also, the other three 
were @ leetle concerned about 
their mines, in case the Khirgese 
should attack. 

*** All my horses are very 
tired to-night,’ said the colonel. 
‘But to-morrow early I must 
send messengers to Atmolinsk, 
where you say are these fifty 
men with their guns. Then 
we can join and effect an attack. 
I wish there was a telegraph.’ 

“Callington took his pipe 
from his lips, and said in the 
brief manner of the English— 

“«The beggars have cut the 
wires.’ 

** * How long will it take your 
messengers to ride, colonel ? ’ 
asked Bradford. 

** Colonel Martianoff shrugged 
his shoulders. 

*** Already,’ he said, ‘we 
have come a thousand miles 
with forced marches. And all 
our horses are very tired.’ 

‘Bradford slowly filled his 
pipe and lighted it. Sometimes 
one gets impatient with your 
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not very quick Englishmen. 


And I saw he was thinking. 
But it was a minute before he 
said— 

“<*Tll run your messenger 
over in the car if you like.’ 

“The colonelshe got up and 
shook the hand of the engineer. 
And what could I exclaim but 
‘Splendid!’ And the English- 
man, he only said— 

“ * Right-o !’ 

“But the colonel looked at 
him. 
“*Tt may be dangerous,’ he 
said. 

“ And again Bradford spoke 
his word— 

“ * Right-o !’ 

**Very well,’ the colonel 
said, ‘I accept your offer with 
much thanks, Mr Bradford. 
Can you be ready to start very 
early in the morning ? ’ 


“* As early as you like.’ 
“*Good. We will say, then, 


at six. Koravitch, you will 
take my message.’ 

“T stood up and saluted, for 
it was an order. And I saw 
Bradford smile at me a leetle. 
The colonel took a map from 
his pocket, laid it out on the 
table, and showed me the route 
by which he should march with 
his Cossacks, and the point 
where the others were to join 
with him. Again I, of course, 
saluted. And again the Eng- 
lishman smiled. You are not 
80 punctilious as we. Yes ? 

“In the morning, when I 
presented myself for the start, 
I found Bradford had already 
been preparing. The engine 
of the car was frozen, and he 
had boiled much water and 
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thrown it over the machine to 
get it to work. All, however, 
was now ready, and we took 
our seats. Bradford, of course, 
was to drive. And, again, as 
he started, he shouted to the 
colonel, who was present to 
see us make our departure, 
‘Right-o!’ Splendid ! 

“You must not think the 
drive we took was like one you 
enjoy in this country. The 
track was a very rough one, 
and we jolted much up and 
down in our seats. Also it was 
very cold, and although we 
were well wrapped up and had 
plenty of straw about our legs 
under the rugs, we were almost 
freezing. It was not very 
comfortable, yes? Bradford 
hardly made any talk. He sat, 
grasping the steering wheel, 
and, whenever he could, he 
made much speed. I had not 
moved so fast for many months.’ 

“For a long way there was 
no incident. Once we passed 
through a village, but all the 
people must have been in their 
houses, for we saw no one. 
Again, we ran not very far 
from a Khirgese camp—half a 
dozen Yurtas—and we saw 
some horsemen, who started 
to ride towards us. But we 
very soon put them at a dis- 
tance. Splendid ! 

‘Presently our road passed 
about two hundred metres away 
from a wood of birch-trees, 
running by its side for a long 
distance. This wood was on 
our left, the open country of 
the steppes on our right. Sud- 
denly, from the edge of the 
wood, two shots rang out. I 
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heard one bullet whistle past 
my head, the other struck 
the side of the car and splin- 
tered it a leetle. This time 
Bradford did not say ‘ Right-o !’ 
Instead he said ‘Damn!’ and 
he at once put on the speed. 

**IT am quick in observation, 
my friends, and there were two 
things about this Englishman 
which I noticed and which 
pleased me a leetle. First, he 
did not nod down his head 
when the bullet whistled past, 
and secondly, he did not even 
make a turn with it to look 
away from his work. The 
car did not swerve a centi- 
metre, but kept straight on. 
Then I knew he was a brave 
man. 

‘In a minute or two he said 
‘Damn!’ again. Also I spoke 
a list of swear words. Just 
in front of us was some rising 
ground on the right of the 
road, while on the left the trees 
were close by the side of the 
road. And across the road, 
blocking our path, lay a tree 
that had been cut down. 

** * Quick,’ he said, as he put 
on the brakes and stopped, ‘ we 
must get it out of the way 
before they can catch us.’ 

“TI gave a glance behind. 
About a dozen horsemen had 
come out of the wood, and 
were galloping along the road 
to overtake us. As I suppose 
you know, my friends, there 
are no finer horsemen in Siberia 
than the Khirgese—no, not 
even our Cossacks can ride so 
well. Yes? 

“We jumped from the car 
to remove the tree, but, as 
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we did so, Bradford pointed 
in front. . 

““* We are caught in a trap,’ 
he said. 

* And it was true. Another 
little company of men on horse- 
back were advancing towards 
us. I drew my revolver. At 
least we would make resistance. 

*““* Are you armed ? ’ I asked 
Bradford. 

*** No,’ he snapped out, ‘ not 
much use if I was. We're in 
for it.’ 

“A sudden thought came 
into my mind. He was Eng- 
lish, and the Khirgese had no 
quarrel with the English. Also 
he had been brave to drive me 
in the car. And it was not fair 
that he should suffer. 

** * Make a run into the wood,’ 
I said quickly. ‘Me, I shall 
fight. But if they catch you, 
they may not hurt you. You 
are English.’ 

*“* He had been standing quite 
still, seeming to be thinking. 
He turned and said to me— 

“You are a brick ’—even 
now I do not know why he 
called me by such a strange 
name,—‘ but that will not do. 
I have a plan. Quick. Trust 
me, captain. Give me your 
sword and revolver—quick, I 
say. You shall be my prisoner.’ 

*“* But,’ I said, ‘I do not 
understand, J——’ 

“Leave it to me—no time 
to explain—you'll see. Quick, 
man. Your sword!’ 

“* Already we could hear the 
thundering of the horse-hoofs 
in the near distance. I did 
not understand, it is true, but 
I am a soldier. And there was 
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something about this English- 
man that made me feel—eh— 
just as I have felt when my 
colonel gave a command. Yes ? 
So I gave him my arms. 

“* * Hands behind your back,’ 
he cried, and he stooped into 
his ear and drew out a bit of 
thin rope. Before I knew 
scarcely what had happened, 
he had tied my hands behind 
me. The Khirgese were now 
quite close, and already were 
beginning to pull in their horses. 
And Bradford, who had buckled 
on my sword and put my 
revolver back in the holster of 
the belt, stood by me, very 
calm, lighting his pipe. And 
he said ‘ Right-o!’ Splendid ! 

“Then he exclaimed, in a 
low tone of voice, ‘Try to let 
them see you are afraid of me.’ 
And I began to understand. 

“In a few moments we were 
surrounded. Many of them 
were pointing rifles at us, or 
holding their spears in readi- 
ness to thrust. But Bradford 
only looked at them with a 
smile. Then some of them dis- 
mounted and came forward. 
Neither of us understood their 
language, but Bradford said— 

““* Any man speak English ? ’ 

“And one man replied— 

““*Me work in mine. Leetle 
English speak.’ 

“* Right-o !’ said Bradford. 
‘Then tell your friends to clear 
away that tree. I want to get 
on with my prisoner,’ and he 
pointed at me. 

“T laugh even now when I 
think of his—what do you call 
it—yes ? Cheek !¥ And I laugh 
when I remember him stand- 
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ing there in his civilian great- 
coat with my sword dangling 
by his side and still smoking 
his pipe. The man who spoke 
a leetle English said something 
to the others, and they began 
to talk very excitedly. Then 
he translated— 

“*You two our prisoners. 
You two come. We take you !.’ 

“No, no,’ said Bradford. 
‘Me English. You no fight my 
people. This man my prisoner. 
See !’ 

‘““And he gave me a rough 
push to show them how my 
hands were tied. I looked 
very much frightened at him. 
Splendid ! 

** Again there was much talk, 
and then the interpreter said— 

“ * How your prisoner? You 
English no fight Russians.’ 

““* Yes, we do,’ said Brad- 
ford, with a big lie, ‘when 
they bad Russians. This man 
bad Russian. I take him 
prisoner.’ 

“That set them jabbering 
again. As Bradford told me 
afterwards, it was what you 
call bluff. He knew these 
Khirgese pretty well, for he 
had been much in the Siberian 
mines where they worked. And 
he knew they were like chil- 
dren. It was easy to make 
them believe a story. One 
could see by their faces that 
they were puzzled, and did not 
know what to make of it. 

‘* «Where you take him to ? ’ 
asked the interpreter. 

“In reply, Bradford made 
another question. He asked— 

“*Where your camp? 
Where your Chiay ? ’ 
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“The man waved towards 
the south-east. 

“* Right-o!’ said Bradford. 
‘I take him to your Chiay 
if you like. You all come 
too.’ 

“For just a moment I was 
enough beast to wonder if he 
meant to give me up and save 
himself. But I did him a 
wrong. As the others talked 
he made me a leetle wink. 
Within myself I said his own 
word, ‘ Right-o !’ 

** * You take him our Chiay ? ’ 
asked the interpreter after con- 
sulting the others. 

““*Yes—if you clear away 
that tree. Two of you can 
come in car—show way—others 
come behind on horse.’ 

“It is a strange power that 
some men have of commanding. 
And this leetle English engineer 
possessed it. Me! I had sub- 
mitted to give up my arms and 
to be bound! The Khirgese— 
they actually began to roll 
away the tree! And he stood 
there, smoking his pipe, in 
fullcommand, Then he started 
the engine, pushed me roughly 
into the front seat, and took 
his place at the wheel. In the 
behind seat there got in the 
man who spoke a leetle English 
and two other Khirgese—all 
with their rifles. Three of the 
others led their horses. Then 
Bradford sounded his motor- 
horn—which made them cry 
out—once more said ‘ Right-o ! ’ 
and we started, the horsemen 
bringing up the rear. 

“Presently he took his left 
hand from the wheel and drove 
only with his right. The next 
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moment I felt his hand behind 
me putting a pocket-knife into 
mine. It was quite easy to 
open it and cut the cords, for 
he had not tied me very tight. 
A leetle afterwards I felt his 
hand again—this time with 
my revolver in it, And as he 
leaned forward and looked along 
the road, he said, just so loud 
that I only could hear— 

** «When I say.’ 

“I understood, and gave 
him a nudge. Gradually I 
noticed that the car was going 
faster, and the hoofs of the 
horses behind made less noise. 
Then the interpreter leaned 
forward between our heads, 
pointed along the road, waved 
his hand to the right, and 
said— 

** « Turn—right.’ 

“‘ Bradford nodded. And the 
man’s head went back. Then 
Bradford moved the accelerator 
forward, and said one word— 

ccs Now ! > 

“In a moment I had turned 
and was kneeling on my seat 
with my revolver pointed at 
the three Khirgese. It took 
them at once by surprise. A 
rifle is not so easy to use 
quickly at close quarters. Be- 
sides, the three of them were 
tightly squeezed into the seat, 
and could not well move. One 
of them, indeed, took up his 
rifle, but I fired at it close 
where his hand was, and hit 
it, so that it fell, That was 
enough to frighten them, and 
I saw by the look in their leetle, 
black, beady eyes that they 
were terrified, Oh, I tell you, 
we had succeeded in turning 
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round the tables—as you say. 
Splendid ! 

“T took a glance behind. 
We were leaving the riders 
fast, though they were gallop- 
ping hard after us. They fired 
two or three shots, but I sup- 
pose they were afraid of hit- 
ting their comrades. Straight 
on we went, passing the turn- 
ing on the right, straight along 
the road to Atmolinsk at a 
more and more rapid pace. I 
had to hold on to the back of 
the seat with my left hand, 
for the bumping was terrible ; 
but it made me laugh to see 
the yellow faces of the three 
Khirgese bobbing up and down 
with the motion. 

“*Good!’ I cried to Brad- 
ford, without turning my head. 
‘We shall easily do it now.’ 
And I heard him _ reply, 
‘Right-o!’ Oh, he was a 
very clever man ! 

“Oh yes, we arrived safely 
at Atmolinsk, very much shaken 
up in our insides, and gave the 
three prisoners to the com- 
mander of the fifty soldiers. 
And he laughed very much 
when I told him of our adven- 
ture and the clever way in 
which the English engineer had 
deceived the Khirgese. Brad- 
ford—he lighted his pipe and 
smiled a leetle, but he was a 
man of not many words, and he 
made out it was nothing at all. 

“What happened afterwards? 
Pouf! There is not much to 
tell. We effected a junction 
with Colonel Martianoff and 
his Cossacks, marched towards 
the Khirgese position, and bi- 
vouacked one evening at about 
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three miles distance from them. 
From some stragglers we learned 
that they were laughing at us. 
They said that they had better 
horses and were better horse- 
men than we. Also that they 
could use their lances better 
than the Cossacks, and were 
not afraid of ten times our 
number. But they made two 
very big mistakes: they had 
not taken our two machine- 
guns into consideration; also 
they imagined that we should 
fight as in the old days when 
neither party had been accus- 
tomed to attack at night. So 
about nine o’clock we took 
them by surprise with a 
machine-gun to right and left 
of them. There was not very 
much fighting on their side, 
and after they had lost nearly 
three hundred men they sur- 
rendered. We allowed them 
to carry off their wounded, 
but kept some of their Chiays 
as hostages. It was nothing ! 
** What is it you ask? The 
great massacre of the Khirgese, 
about which your English news- 
papers made mention. Ah, yes, 
I know. One of them said it 
was ‘the greatest massacre the 
world has ever seen,’ half a 
million having been put to 
death. That was a big ex- 
aggeration. The general who, 
at Atbasar, had taken over the 
chief command, entrapped a 
large number, it is true, into 
a narrow valley, and—vwell, 
they did not come out alive.” 
A moody expression spread 
itself for a moment or two over 
the face of Captain Ivan Kora- 
vitch as he lighted a fresh 
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cigarette. And he shrugged 
his shoulders apologetically. 

“T do not like to talk about 
it,” he said, “but one must 
remember that these Khirgese 
needed a severe lesson. Several 
Russian villages had been de- 
stroyed by them, and every one 
—men, women, and children— 
put to death. It was very 
terrible, and not the sort of 
warlIenjoy. But—what would 
you?” 

The mood passed, and a gay 
smile spread itself over the 
captain’s face. 
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“My friend, Colonel Mar- 
tianoff, made great fun of me. 
Yes? He could not forget that 
I had been held a prisoner by 
an English civilian. Alas! we 
shall not meet again, I and the 
good colonel. Afterwards he 
was shot by the Bolshevists. 
While I was with him yet we 
continued to be good friends, 
and we lost our money the one 
to the other at cards. The last 
time I ever saw him we played 
for many hours, and he lost 
all his money to me. Splen- 
did!” 


(To be concluded.) 
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MEMORIES OF M‘QUIGG. 


BY J. 0. P. BLAND. 


OF LITTLE MINISTERS AND “DAI NIPPON. 


BECAUSE of the hebetating 
influence of its environment 
and the nature of most of its 
constituent elements, the Diplo- 
matic Body at Peking was, in 
the days of which I write, curi- 
ously unrepresentative of the 
collective wisdom of Europe and 
America in Asia. Whatever it 
may be now, from 1900 to 1910 
the battlemented enclosure of 
the Legations was, politically 
speaking, a salle des pas perdus, 
and the very home of the lotus. 
The ex cathedra utterances of 
the Doyen usually revealed a 
state of mind preoccupied with 
the nice wording of protocols 
and shibboleths of diplomatic 
procedure, rather than with the 
distant drums of forces gath- 
ering towards Armageddon. 
Their Excellencies lived and 
moved in a little world of their 
own, pleasantly detached from 
the realities of life, even that 
great tide of Chinese life which 
flowed at their very gates. 
M‘Quigg used to compare them 
to children picking flowers and 
chasing butterflies on the banks 
of a great river, all unconcerned 
as to its source and distant 
wanderings. It was natural, if 
hot inevitable, that this should 
be so, for beyond the narrow 
limits of the Legation quarter 
there was scarcely anything to 
distract their attention from 


the trivial things that made up 
their little days—no theatres, 
no stock exchange, no daily 
press. Therefore in Peking, 
even more than in Constanti- 
nople, the Diplomatic Body 
was compelled to take itself, 
faute de mieux, very seriously, 
to make mountains of the mole- 
hills of etiquette, social pre- 
cedence and ceremonial, and 
thus gradually to develop an 
exaggerated sense of the dig- 
nity and importance of these 
things. 

Thus occupied, it seldom con- 
cerned itself with dull and 
sordid matters of trade. It 
kept the trader at arm’s length, 
and referred him loftily to 
commercial attachés and con- 
suls ; at the same time it was 
ever watchful to prevent these 
lesser lights from usurping any 
diplomatic functions, or dis- 
playing any independent initi- 
ative. Political Finance the 
Legations were compelled to 
endure, China being a borrower 
and the cosmopolitan financier 
a power behind most Thrones ; 
but they contrived to make of 
it a leisurely and dignified game, 
and played it in the grand 
manner, ever mindful of the 
fact that the winners might 
look for reward, in the shape 
of decorations and translation, 
with promotion, to some other 
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sphere, to the real world of 
Conferences, Courts and salons, 
of principalities, and proces- 
sions. 

I remember one occasion 
when M‘Quigg held forth with 
eloquence and great wealth of 
illustrative detail on this sub- 
ject. It was in the autumn of 
1906, an afternoon when Cante- 
gril of the Alsatian Bank and 
I accompanied him to a solemn 
function at the Zoological Gar- 
dens, given by the Ministers of 
the Waiwupu in honour of the 
official visit of Prince Fushimi. 
The pomps and ceremonies at- 
tending the entertainment of 
his Highness had greatly flut- 
tered the Legation dovecots, 
not only because of its political 
significance as an outward and 
visible sign of Japan’s newly- 
won position as a great Power, 
but. also, and even more s0, 
because an unusually violent 
storm had arisen in the diplo- 
matic teacup in connection with 
this Zoological Garden party. 
To make a long and acri- 
monious story short, the Quar- 
tier had for several days been 
feverishly excited, and divided 
into two violently argumenta- 
tive camps, because of a pro- 
posal, which originated (if I 
remember rightly) with the Ger- 
man Minister, that the Diplo- 
matic Body should attend the 
function, not in frock-coats and 
top-hats, but in a graceful 
négligé of lounge-suits and Hom- 
burgs. To the mind of the 
uninitiated, a difference of opin- 
ion in such a case might seem 
to be a simple matter, easily 
determinable by consulting the 
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wishes of the hosts or even by 
the spin of a coin. But to their 
Excellencies it was no such 
thing: on the contrary, it 
opened up an endless and laby- 
rinthine prospect of weighty 
problems, involving delicate 
consideration, not only of the 
ultimate ends of the Ports- 
mouth Treaty and the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, but the 
whole stricken field of inter- 
national politics. Undiplomatic 
souls might have wondered why 
the fact of his Teutonic Ex- 
cellency wishing to attend a 
reception in a Homburg hat 
should necessitate such pro- 
longed discussions. If he and 
the dearest of his colleagues 
chose to go in pickelhaubes, 
why not? But such notions 
could only be entertained by 
unsophisticated persons, ignor- 
ant or forgetful of the im- 
mutable tenets and traditions 
of la carriére, one of the first 
of which is the solemn make- 
believe of the Diplomatic 
Body’s invariably united front 
and precise uniformity of tenue. 
To an orthodox diplomat, the 
suggestion of Homburg hats at 
an official function might be 
distasteful; but once it had 
been officially promulgated in 
due form, it became inevitably 
a matter for formal discussion 
and decision, the idea of any 
individual initiative or discre- 
tion in the matter of raiment 
or ritual being unthinkable. 
Top-hats or Homburgs — the 
issue was joined, and must be 
decided on Medes-and-Persians 
lines. So for days the chit- 
coolies bore confidential mes- 
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sages, marked “urgent,” from 
one Legation to another, and 
the air was filled with conflict- 
ing rumours. In support of 
the Homburg faction, it was 
adroitly put about that the 
Chinese would by no means be 
displeased if the attitude of 
their Excellencies on this occa- 
sion were marked by a soupcon, 
just a suggestion, of sans géne. 
Had not Prince Ching given 
them a discreet lead and an 
indication of his feelings by 
being too unwell to meet the 
Japanese envoy at the railway 
station ? China had been badly 
let down in the matter of the 
Portsmouth Treaty—her sov- 
ereignty in Manchuria was obvi- 
ously threatened—and a lot 
more to the same effect. Thus 
top-hats and Homburgs be- 
came gradually the oriflammes 
of two opposing camps, neither 
of which cared a jot about 
China’s sovereignty, but in both 
of which Japan’s claim to a 
reversion of Russia’s Manchu- 
rian estate was vaguely recog- 
nised as a new and serious 
feature of the Far Eastern 
question. In the end the matter 
was referred to a solemn meet- 
ing of the Diplomatic Body, 
and thereat decided in favour 
of top-hats and the grande tenue 
by the Doyen’s casting vote. 
The said Doyen, whose soft 
job consisted in representing 
Spain, tant bien que mal, at the 
court of Kuang UHsii, was a 
cheery laughter-loving soul, who 
knew and cared far more about 
&® good dinner and a game of 
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cards than about political strata- 
gems and maneuvres. He had 
accompanied his vote, in favour 
of frills and formality, by a 
speech which, in the matter of 
sonorous platitudes, left noth- 
ing to be desired ; but it came 
to be generally understood, as 
the result of his confidences 
to cronies at the Club, that 
this weighty decision was really 
inspired by the fact that his 
own Homburg was moth-eaten 
and unfit for public exhibition. 
Enfin, the top-hats had it. 
Where a sending of princes 
was afoot, and the Diplomatic 
Body, as representatives of 
the rulers of the world, at- 
tended in its best bib and 
tucker, common or garden hu- 
manity might join the dance, 
but officially it was non-ex- 
istent and invisible. Members 
of the Customs service, bankers, 
stray globe-trotters, journalists, 
and others outside the sacred 
pale might therefore dress as 
they pleased; their headgear 
could never jeopardise the des- 
tinies of nations. M‘Quigg saw 
fit to emphasise his recognition 
of this truth by wearing a grey 
sombrero of generous propor- 
tions. Furthermore,  deter- 
mined to do the thing in 
style, he borrowed Cantegril’s 
famous two-horse barouche, all 
complete with its variegated 
mafoos,1 and invited Cantegril 
and myself to accompany him. 
To complete the party he also 
invited Mihara of the Japanese 
Legation, who, as he explained, 
would lead us, if we were so 





1 Horse-boys. 
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disposed, by paths of privilege 
to the august Presence. Our 
appearance, with Cantegril and 
myself in comparatively mod- 
ern toppers, and Mihara in his 
attaché’s uniform, was imposing 
and stately enough to evoke 
respectful ai-yahs from the 
Chinese spectators as we drove 
leisurely, by the Chien Men 
and along the southern wall, to 
the Zoological Gardens beyond 
the Hsi Chih Men. 

M‘Quigg, who had greatly 
relished the top-hats versus 
Homburgs imbroglio (and had 
done his best, behind the scenes, 
to foment it), was in his best 
vein that afternoon. He re- 


galed us during the drive with 
a number of whimsical anec- 
dotes, illustrative of the sweet 
uses of diplomatic etiquette ; 


and Cantegril, in the breezy 
Tartarin style which he affected 
out of office hours, capped 
most of his yarns with others 
in which there was no lack of 
Attic salt. Most of the incidents 
which they described arose out 
of the all-important matter of 
le pas and precedence, the 
etiquette to be observed in the 
rightful placing of seats at 
every kind of entertainment, in 
calling and the returning of 
calls, in the observance of 
national féte days, and the 
times and seasons for wearing 
insignia. There was, for in- 
stance, the droll tale of the 
stately banquet thrown into 
horrid disorder when the second 
secretary of the American Lega- 
tion discovered, between soup 
and fish, that a Russian had 
been given the place to which, 
by the Red Book and the ritual 
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of priority, he considered him- 
self entitled. Then there was 
the memorable case of the dis- 
pute over precedence on the 
card-box at the gateman’s lodge, 
whereby the British Legation 
became divided against itself 
and disturbed the slumbers of 
Downing Street for months 
with discordant clamour of 
protests and allegations. Fin- 
ally, there was Cantegril’s 
diverting account of a certain 
tea-party, given by a Dutch 
Minister distinguished alike for 
his profound knowledge of in- 
ternational law and for the 
frugal simplicity of his establish- 
ment. His weekly tea-fight, to 
which the elect had standing 
invitations, was conducted on 
@ principle somewhat similar to 
that adopted by Alice and the 
Mad Hatter—that is to say, 
whenever a new lady was an- 
nounced, those already seated 
in order of precedence descend- 
ing from the host moved up 
or down one place, according 
to the rank of the new-comer. 
On the occasion described by 
Cantegril, the pretty young 
wife of a French attaché, an 
enfant gétée and no respecter 
of persons, had brought his 
Excellency’s fussy little world 
about his ears by flatly refus- 
ing to give up her seat in favour 
of a certain lady of exalted 
position with whom she hap- 
pened to be at enmity for 
purely feminine reasons. This 
incident was the beginning of 
two years of highly irregular 
guerilla warfare, wherein several 
Legations became involved and 
the dignified tenour of diplo- 
matic usage sorely disturbed, 
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even unto their Excellencies’ 
bed-chambers. As M‘Quigg ob- 
served, the perennial puppet- 
show of the quartier owed a 
good deal of its peculiar attrac- 
tion to the fact that woman, 
however highly trained, is al- 
ways liable to revert suddenly 
to jungle law. You could never 
be quite sure that one or more 
of them, bored by the pomp 
and circumstance of routine 
ceremonial, might not snap 
dainty fingers at the Red Book 
and proclaim their own inde- 
pendent rules of procedure and 
precedence. 

At the Botanical and Zoo- 
logical Gardens, where the mag- 
nates of the Waiwupu, arrayed 
like Solomon in all his glory, 
were assembled to do honour 
to the Prince, not a ripple on 
the polished surface of punc- 
tilious etiquette gave any ink- 
ling of the tumult of mixed 
feelings that throbbed beneath 
the glossy top-hats leisurely 
strolling amongst the lotus 
ponds. Introductions to his 
Highness were performed with 
@ solemnity upon which no 
hint of Homburgs was per- 
mitted to intrude. Everything 
was done according to ritual, 
decently and in order; in 
fact, had we assembled not to 
greet, but to bury, the princely 
envoy of Dai Nippon, the pro- 
ceedings could hardly have been 
more impressive. But M‘Quigg, 
with his usual detached appre- 
ciation of the genteel comedy, 
enjoyed himself with all the 
gusto of a schoolboy at a panto- 


mime. Impartially distributing 


the favour of his attention 
between top-hats and peacocks’ 
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feathers, he wandered happily 
about the gardens, sowing here 
and there, of malice prepense, 
little dragons’ teeth of his own 
devising in soil that he knew 
to be suited to bring forth a 
delectable crop in due season. 

At tea-time we forgathered 
with Mihara in a dainty little 
pavilion overlooking a lotus 
pond, such as the Old Buddha 
loved, and watched the per- 
formance at our ease. Regard- 
less of the polite proprieties, 
M‘Quigg produced an old black 
pipe, which he proceeded to 
fill with his pungent Boer 
tobacco. 

“The chief interest of this 
entertainment,’ he observed be- 
tween puffs, “‘ lies in the obvious 
truths which it serves to empha- 
sise, but of which no one ever 
speaks : notably the fact that, 
so far as the Chinese are con- 
cerned, since 1900 only two 
nations have really counted as 
forces to be reckoned with, 
and, if necessary, placated.”’ 

Mihara, the Stormy Petrel, 
never missed a chance of ac- 
quiring useful knowledge. 
** You mean ? ” he asked. 

“Russia and Japan, of 
course. To me, this first ap- 
pearance of a Japanese prince 
on the Chinese scene seems 
like the little cloud, no bigger 
than a man’s hand. Take it 
in conjunction with another 
remarkable omen, the with- 
drawal of the British cruiser 
fleet from Asiatic waters, and 
you begin to perceive the sha- 
dow of vast changes coming 
over Far Eastern politics. They 
are partly the result of Russia’s 
defeat by Japan, and partly 
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because in future England and 
France are going to have enough 
to worry about at home to 
prevent them from hankering 
after new adventures overseas.” 

** And you think,” asked the 
Stormy Petrel, ‘‘ that the Chin- 
ese realise all this ? ” 

“The few that matter know 
far more about the wunder- 
currents of international poli- 
tics than we give them credit 
for. They understand perfectly, 
for instance, the paralysing 
effect of cosmopolitan finance 
upon the foreign policies of 
the commercial Powers. They 
know that all the best-laid 
schemes of a British or a 
French Minister may be brought 
to nought, and all his bold 
words humbly eaten, as the 
result of a brief visit to Down- 


ing Street or the Quai d’Orsay 


by some exalted financier 
whose spiritual home is gener- 
ally in Bagdad or Berlin. 
They know quite well that not 
only the causes but the con- 
ditions of warfare are rapidly 
changing, and that hencefor- 
ward the only Powers in the 
East which can effectively em- 
phasise a claim or back a 
demand, with force in the back- 
ground, are those which are 
prepared to move armies across 
China’s frontiers—in other 
words, Russia and Japan. All 
the others they can therefore 
afford to regard as disagreeable 
but comparatively harmless 
phenomena.” 

“All the same, Peter,” I 
observed, “neither you nor 
they can be sure whether Russia 
or Japan is the better horse 
to back, or the stronger force 
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to placate. Russia got the 
worst of the last bout, but 
when she threw up the sponge 
Japan herself was feeling pretty 
groggy; and now it looks as 
if the Muscovite were going to 
insist on a division of the 
spoils, or make ready for an- 
other fight.” 

“China knows better than 
to back either,” said M‘Quigg. 
“Whatever pacts they may 
make for dividing up the ter- 
ritories which they both covet 
north of the Great Wall, China 
will stick to her old game of 
setting them by the ears, which 
generally works in the long- 
run. Of course, if it weren’t 
for America, and all that China 
hopes to make out of the great 
Republic’s schoolmarm idealism 
and lop-sided sentimentality, 
the old Buddha and Yuan 
would probably decide to put 
their money on Japan, or rather, 
I should say, they would allow 
Japan to invest her good money 
in China. They all realise, I 
think, that Japan is going to 
be top-dog in Asia for many 
years to come.” 

“What makes you think 
so ? ” inquired Mihara. 

“Many things; but first 
and foremost the fact that 
your Government seems is- 
posed to acquiesce in the White 
Races Exclusion Acts. That 
Japan must expand, in one 
direction or another, is obvious, 
and the line of least resistance, 
which her rulers evidently mean 
to follow, leads towards Man- 
churia, Mongolia, and beyond.” 

“Do you really mean,” I 
asked, ‘‘ that Japan can build 
up and hold an East Asiatic 
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Dominion while Russia is there, 
ready to fall on her flank and 
cut her communications ? ” 

“Tf Russia had a leading 
class imbued with anything 
like the self-sacrificing patriot- 
ism of the Samurai,” he re- 
plied, “I might think it a 
dangerous adventure. But after 
what I saw of Duke Boris and 
the rest at Moukden, I’ve lost 
the last shreds of my old 
belief in the possibility of Mou- 
ravieff’s Dream. I don’t think 
Japan would run any greater 
risks from Russia in Eastern 
Asia than we have run in India. 
But enough of politics.” 

He changed the conversa- 
tion by directing our attention 
to a wired enclosure on the 
other side of the lotus pond, 
where a solitary specimen of 
Pére David’s deer and a de- 
crepit three-toed horse were 
sniffing around their respective 
cages, hoping against hope to 
find something edible. 

“ This alleged Zoological Gar- 
den,” he remarked, “is an 
instructive object-lesson in its 
way. It illustrates the inability 
of the Chinese to grasp the 
essential spirit of Western civi- 
lisation; also their pathetic 
belief that a constitutional gov- 
ernment can be created out of 
text-books and a new social 
organisation out of uniforms 
and imported machinery. As 
a matter of fact, it never had 
aly more chance of surviving 
as a Zoo than one of those 
lotuses would have if you trans- 
planted it to a flower-pot.” 

“Yes,” observed Mihara 
thoughtfully ; “for the pur- 


poses of a Chinese Zoological 
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Garden, a dead mouse would — 
appear to be better than a live 
lion.” 

“Quite so,” said M‘Quigg. 
“The well-meaning individuals 
who persuaded the Old Bud- 
dha to start this show with 
her private menagerie over- 
looked the vital consideration 
that the Chinese functionary 
has not yet been invented, 
high or low, who can be trusted 
to disgorge the money required 
to feed a lot of dumb animals. 
Even if some benevolent en- 
thusiast were to put up the 
money, the poor beasts would 
never get the food unless he 
bought it and distributed their 
daily rations himself.” 

“The experiment,” I sug- 
gested, “fails at the same 
points and for the same reason 
as their scheme of prison reform. 
The Western-learning pundits 
of the Ministry of Justice pro- 
claim that they have solved 
it with a nice new judicial 
Code and a Model Jail, but they 
haven’t discovered how to make 
a local Magistrate or his myr- 
midons feed the prisoners.” 

** Precisely ; which explains 
why most of the animals here 
are stuffed specimens; also 
why the two expensive keepers 
from Hagenbeck’s, engaged on 
the advice of the German Min- 
ister, compounded on their con- 
tracts and went home. Nearly 
all the survivors, you will 
notice, are the lucky animals 
that can live on grass, a com- 
modity which the keepers and 
their families don’t eat, and on 
which ‘squeezing’ profits are 
negligible.” 

“Tt is a great pity,” ob- 
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served Mihara, ‘that they do 
not think more of the honour- 
able repute of their country.” 

“* My friend, an empty stom- 
ach has no ears. This nation 
has been haunted for ages by 
the fear of empty rice-bins. 
The first article of their re- 
ligion, for Young China as well 
as Old, is that every man 
should secure himself and his 
posterity against that haunt- 
ing fear.” 

“Tt is a very interesting 
point of view,” said our Japan- 
ese friend. “If you permit, I 
will write a philosophical article 
for ‘ Asahi’ on Zoological Gar- 
dens in China. But if you are 
right, what about all the talk 
in your English and American 
Press of the great progress of 
political enlightenment and 
social reforms in China ? ”’ 


“ Froth and flapdoodle,”’ said 


M‘Quigg. ‘So long as China 
sticks to ancestor worship, com- 
bined with polygamy, she can 
have no more use for our polit- 
ical institutions than she has 
for grand opera. Her social 
system will continue to be 
that of a beehive or an ant- 
heap. But even if she is 
politically futile and incapable 
of organising military defences, 
this system of hers will con- 
tinue to produce the persistent 
type of meekness which must 
inevitably inherit the earth 
except where checked by brute 
force. Look wherever you like, 
you can see the resistless tide 
of their surplus millions silently 
overflowing into Mongolia, Bur- 
mah, the Malay States, Borneo, 
and the South Seas, Mexico, and 
Peru. Nothing can stop them 
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but rigid barriers of exclusion 
acts, with force in reserve; 
and wherever they go they 
dispossess the native-born and 
wipe out all competitors by 
sheer force of industry and 
frugality.” 

“That is so,” said Mihara. 
“We Japanese know that as 
colonists our people can never 
hope to compete with them in 
Manchuria and Mongolia. The 
Russians know it also; they 
want to prevent them from 
owning land in Siberia. It is 
going to be a very difficult 
problem for Japan; for we 
also have surplus millions and 
the fear of hunger.” 

“It is going to be the prob- 
lem of the century for a good 
many nations,” said M‘Quigg, 
“to be solved in due time by 
the survival of the fittest.” 

“Who can tell nowadays,” 
I asked, ‘‘ what constitutes a 
nation’s fitness to survive ? ” 

** As it was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be,” he 
replied — “‘ discipline, wisdom, 
and vigilance. But here comes 
Cantegril, with a look in his 
eye which says homeward 
bound. Come and take pot- 
luck with me, and we'll con- 
tinue the subject after dinner.” 

So Cantegril and I dined 
at the little grey house under 
the shadow of the city wall 
(Mihara being otherwise en- 
gaged), and over the walnuts 
and the wine discussed the 
world - wide struggle of the 
nations for coveted places in 
the sun. 

It was one of those am- 
brosial nights which linger, 
ever fragrant, in my memories 
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of M‘Quigg. The wind was 
from the north, an eager cleans- 
ing wind that set the blood 
a-tingling in one’s veins, and 
for the first time since spring 
old Kuan had lighted a log fire 
in the library, very comfort- 
able to see. Out in the little 
courtyard shadows moved softly 
under the harvest moon, and 
from far overhead came the 
faint mysterious calls of wild- 
fowl winging south—a night of 
nights. Cantegril, I remember, 
brought round a couple of 
bottles of his best Pommard, 
explaining that he needed some- 
thing soul-warming to counter- 
act the effects of our afternoon’s 
entertainment. Under the in- 
fluence of this generous fluid 
and M‘Quigg’s port he became 
breezily argumentative and 
chauvinistic, as a good Gascon 
should. No sooner had we 
broached the subject of Japan’s 
surplus population and her 
State-directed schemes of as- 
sisted migration, than he waxed 
eloquently ironical over the 
incurable hypocrisy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. In par- 
ticular he denounced the Ameri- 
cans, who close half the world 
to Asiatics and then send 
missionaries to the East to 
preach the brotherhood of man, 
and diplomats to expound the 
doctrine of the open door. 
M‘Quigg got back at him with 
@ neat reminder that France, 
after expelling her clergy, had 
hot scrupled to use the Catholic 
Missions in the Far East for 
political ends as cynical as 
those of the Kaiser himself. 
After that he carried the war 
VOL. COXVI.—NO,. MCCOVI. 
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into the banker’s camp by 
denouncing cosmopolitan finan- 
ciers in general, and Monsieur 
Caillaux in particular. Their 
trade, he declared, was the 
most poisonous of all the evil 
forces designed by the subtlety 
of the devil or man for the 
setting of snares for the simple 
and the exploitation of the weak 
by the strong. The pair were 
well matched, skilled experts 
both in logomachy, and the 
battle was waged right joy- 
ously ; but the original topic 
of discussion was soon lost in 
a labyrinth of side issues. In- 
tent on getting at M‘Quigg’s 
views on the future of Japan, 
I took advantage of a lull in 
the storm, due to Kuan’s ap- 
pearance with the coffee, to 
lead them gently back to it. 
“To return to what we were 
talking about this afternoon, 
Peter,” I said; “‘do you think 
that modernised Japan will 
possess the qualities which will 
enable her to survive in com- 
petition with the white races ? ” 
“The question isn’t as sim- 
ple as it sounds,” he replied. 
** What you mean, I think, is, 
will Japan be able to achieve 
and retain the position of a 
Great Power while preserving 
her own national ideals and 
distinctive civilisation? That, 
of course, will depend upon 
the ability of her rulers to 
maintain the old religious and 
social discipline, the moral 
strength which has enabled her 
to do all that she has done in 
the last thirty years, to use for 
her own ends all the applied 
science of the West. Lafcadio 
' ‘Kx 
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Hearn, you remember, in his 
swan-song, said that her chief 
danger would lie in possible 
moral disintegration, in the 
decay of the national ideals of 
chivalry and patriotism, as the 
result of industrialism and the 
accumulation of wealth and 
power in the hands of a parvenu 
oligarchy.” 

“In other words,’ said Can- 
tegril, “‘if she becomes too 
American she will probably 
go to the devil.” 

“Put it like that if you 
like. What he meant is, that 


if the social misery produced 
by industrialism should ever 
lead to the decay of the Shinto 
discipline, if the religion of 
loyalty, sacrifice, and courage 
should lose its hold upon a 
hungry embittered generation 


of factory workers, then the 
heart of Japan will have ceased 
to beat, the soul of Yamato be 
dead.”’ 

“Do you think that is likely 
to happen ? ” I asked. 

** Personally, I do not,’ he 
replied. ‘I think that Hearn 
is right in believing that the 
veneration of the Japanese peo- 
ple for their ancient faith, the 
cult of the dead and of the 
home, will prove strong enough 
to survive all their perils of 
social change. The professed 
scepticism and unrest of which 
we hear so much are largely 
superficial. Shintd, the Way 
of the Gods, is a religion whose 
roots go down to the depths 
of national life, to the primitive 
laws which govern every house- 
hold and every village in the 
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land ; and the type of patriot- 
ism which it inspires, a sense 
of reverent duty to the spirits 
of the dead and devotion to the 
Fatherland, shows no symptom 
of decay.” 

“Banzai, Nippon!” said 
Cantegril. “If you are right 
the Way of the Gods must 
lead before long to another 
fierce struggle with Russia for 
the mastery of Eastern Asia, 
and the exploitation of China, 
since Japan’s territory cannot 
feed her people, and she is 
excluded from the White Man’s 
lands. Friend Mihara was right: 
it is going to be a big problem 
for her, and the future depends 
on the moral stamina of the 
race.” 

“In all my many dealings 
with the Japanese,” said 
M‘Quigg, “the quality which 
has always impressed me most 
in their character is the silent 
indomitable patience which 
every individual, from the high- 
est to the lowest, brings to 
bear upon any duty undertaken 
for the glory or the benefit 
of Dai Nippon. You remember 
Mihara and the Russian officers’ 
mess at Kuan Cheng Tzu? '* 
There you have a typical in- 
stance of the patience I mean, 
the kind which bears long years 
of exile and hardship with 
quiet fortitude, and with no 
assurance of reward other than 
a sense of duty faithfully done.” 

“Combined with this quality 
of patience,’”’ he went on, “ you 
generally find an extraordinary 
tenacity of purpose, a relent- 
less determination to achieve 





1 Vide ‘‘ Memories of M‘Quigg,” ‘ Maga,’ December 1923. 
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the desired end at all costs, and 
even by methods which aren’t 
quite what we would call cricket. 
At the same time, these desired 
ends have often seemed to me 
curiously trivial in comparison 
with the unswerving resolution 
displayed in their pursuit.” 
Cantegril, scenting the chance 
of a new battle, sniffed loudly 
and rushed into the fray. 
“When you say a thing isn’t 
cricket,” he said, “you are 
really blaming it for not being 
English. My friend, all’s fair 
in love and war, and for hungry 
nations there is always war in 
posse. The Japanese have real- 
ised that knowledge is power, 
and they believe in preparing 
for events which their know- 
ledge leads them to foresee. 
You English prefer to be taken 
unawares, and then to muddle 


through. I suppose you think 
it more sporting. Pour moi, I 
admire the rulers of Japan for 
not gambling on the security 
of their country and the des- 


tinies of their people. I like 
the way they leave nothing to 
chance, even in small things ; 
as they say, ‘there are many 
small stitches in a big design.’ ” 

M‘Quigg was not to be drawn. 
“TI daresay you are right,’ he 
Said amiably. ‘But let me 
tell you about two things in 
this room which always remind 
me of the peculiar patience of 
the Japanese. One is the soap- 
stone paperweight on my desk ; 
the other, that lacquered stand, 
originally made to hold a pair 
of Samurai’s swords, but which, 
as I daresay you’ve noticed, 
holds only one.” 

“ Begin with the soapstone,” 
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said Cantegril. “I’ve often 
wondered what that sample was 
doing in your chaste sanctum.” 

“TI keep it as a silent re- 
membrancer —a simple little 
sermon in stone.” He went 
over to his desk and picked 
up the paperweight. “It’s 
only a bit of common Foo- 
chow work, but I would like 
to bet a hundred to one that 
you can’t guess where and how 
I picked it up. It was one 
day about five years ago, when 
I was in Belfast and going to 
lunch at the Ulster Club with 
M‘Cullough, an old schoolmate 
of mine, now one of the big 
men in the shipbuilding trade. 
I had gone to pick him up at 
his office, and, finding him 
engaged, was whiling away the 
time by wandering around his 
beehive of a place. Suddenly, 
at the turn of a passage, I 
came across a diminutive indi- 
vidual carrying a bundle under 
one arm, and this bit of carved 
soapstone in the other hand. 
He held it out for me to see, 
saying, ‘ Please you buy,’ with 
an ingratiating smile of such 
latitude and dental profusion 


‘that I was left in no doubt as 


to his nationality. At the 
same moment that I knew him 
for a Japanese, the thought 
flashed across my mind that 
he must belong to some Club 
of Queer Trades, for no man 
could ever hope to earn the 
price of a ticket to Europe 
by selling these cheap kick- 
shaws. But when I asked 
him where he came from and 
on what business, he replied, 
‘My belong Ningpo man. Come 
this side makee sellum culio— 
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please you buy one piece.’ He 
had certainly got the Treaty 
Port ‘ pidgin ’ English all right, 
and, although improbable, a 
Chinese pedlar in Belfast was 
not an impossibility (I have 
seen them hawking their wares 
from door to door on the 
shores of the Baltic). All the 
same, I was sure that smile 
had never been bred in Ningpo. 
But the matter was easily 
tested; so I asked him, in 
Chinese, the price of his wares. 
Tableau! In the matter of 
his native land he had to admit 
my soft impeachment ; for the 
rest, he told me, in fairly 
decent English, a rambling tale 
about his being a poor student 
in pursuit of Western learning 
forced to supplement his slender 
means by doing this hawking 
trade. 

“While we were talking, 
M‘Cullough appeared at the 
farther end of the passage 
with his visitor—an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, as it turned 
out—Coghill, one time naval 
attaché in Tokyo, now a travel- 
ling partner in Vickmores, the 
big shipbuilders. My Japanese 
friend, seeing them coming, 
showed signs of uneasiness, and 
an unmistakable anxiety to be 
gone. He was in fact starting 
in the direction of the stair- 
case, regardless of the fact 
that his piece of soapstone was 
still in my hands, but I called 
out to him, and he stopped. 
I bought the thing—he didn’t 
bargain—for five shillings; he 
pouched the money and made 
off, as fast as his legs would 
carry him, just as M‘Cullough 
and Coghill reached us. 
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““* What's that chap doing 
here ? ’ asked Coghill. 

‘“** He’s a Chinese pedlar,’ 
said M‘Cullough. ‘ Been hang- 
ing about Belfast for some 
time now, selling those funny 
carvings of his. He came this 
morning to ask me for a permit 
to hawk them round among 
the workmen in the yards. 
Seems a decent sort of fellow, 
so I let him have it, though I 
don’t expect he’ll sell many of 
those things on the Island.’ 

“*Tt’s a small world and 
full of surprises,’ said Coghill. 
* Your interesting Chinese ped- 
lar’s name is Yishimoto, and 
his home is in Tokyo. I would 
have remembered him by the 
soapstone, even if I hadn’t 


caught a glimpse of his face. 
The last time I saw him was 
about a year ago at Colon Bay. 


He was by way of being a 
Chinese pedlar there also, and 
very diligently pursuing his 
business among the Canal staff 
and the sailors of the port; 
but unless I’m very much mis- 
taken, that business has less to 
do with soapstone than with 
shipping and naval intelligence.’ 

*** He’s welcome to all he 
can pick up on the Island,’ said 
M‘Cullough. ‘ But thanks, all 
the same, for the tip. I'll tell 
off one of the lads to keep an 
eye on him.’ 

“*T don’t think you need 
worry; I’m prepared to bet 
that Belfast will see this in- 
dustrious hawker no more. He 
will fold up his tent, like the 
Arab, and seek some other 
hunting-ground, or I’m a Dutch- 
man.’ 

“Coghill was right. The ven- 
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dor of soapstone was seen no 
more in those parts, But he 
wasn’t right in calling him 
Yishimoto. I found out his 
real name by accident two 
years later in Hongkong—re- 
cognised him in a group photo- 
graphed at a Government House 
garden-party. His family is 
one of the best and oldest in 
Japan. I’m hoping to have 
the pleasure of inviting him 
to dine here some day—every 
one turns up in Peking sooner 
or later,—and then we’ll talk 
about this bit of soapstone. 

“Well, I think that’s a fair 
instance of their self-sacrificing 
patience, of the thoroughness 
with which they pursue great 
ends by narrow ways. The 
other case, that of the sword 
which used to occupy the lower 
place on that stand over yonder, 
illustrates what I was saying 
now about the inflexible ten- 
acity and the doubtful methods 
which they sometimes display 
for objects which may seem 
to us quite trivial. It isn’t 
@ very dramatic story, and I 
don’t say that it’s typical. 
But it’s true. 

“That lacquered stand, with 
two Samurai swords on it, was 
given to me nearly twenty 
years ago by Captain Seacombe 
of the City of Nanking, senior 
skipper of the Pacific Mail and 
the first to run between San 
Francisco and Yokohama after 
the opening of the Japanese 
Treaty Ports. The swords were 
not @ pair, but both had pedi- 
grees famous in the annals of 
Japan. The shorter one, that 
which you see there, has quite 
an interesting little story of 
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its own, which I may tell you 
some day; but the longer one 
was @ precious heirloom of one 
of the greatest families of the 
Satsuma Olan. Legends and 
chronicles traced its ownership 
back to Iyémitsu, the Shogun 
who established the Tokugawa 
supremacy. The two were 
given to Seacombe some time 
in the early ‘sixties, as part of 
the price of a smuggled passage 
to San Francisco, by a young 
Japanese of noble ancestry, 
determined at all costs to see 
for himself the forbidden West- 
ern world, against whose ships 
and guns the swords of the 
Samurai had proved no better 
than children’s toys. As you 
know, a wave of iconoclasm 
and of enthusiasm for all things 
Western spread throughout 
Japan just after the Satsuma 
rebellion, the younger genera- 
tion of the clansmen taking 
particular pride in ridiculing 
the ancient ways and the house- 
hold gods of Old Japan. It 
was a@ wave that soon spent 
itself, but while it lasted many 
treasured Lares and Penates 
passed for a song from the 
palaces of the Daimios and 
the homes of the Samurai into 
the hands of foreigners. 

*“In due course there came 
the inevitable reaction of con- 
servatism and regrets for the 
treasures so recklessly squan- 
dered. After the victorious 
war with China, the nation’s 
martial spirit turned with fresh 
ardour to the ancient faith, 
and to reverence for the patri- 
otic Manes of the heroes of the 
past. To foster and gratify 
this ardent spirit, the author- 
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ities at Tokyo set about tracing, 
and, if possible, recovering for 
the National Museum some of 
the most famous heirlooms and 
relics that were known to have 
left the country. In particular, 
they hoped to recover certain 
historic swords, blades forged 
with Shinto rites by master 
craftsmen in olden times, faith- 
fully passed from father to son 
by generations of knightly war- 
riors and associated with deeds 
of valour in many legends and 
popular dramas. Amongst 
these weapons, dear to the 
soul of Old Japan, none could 
boast of a more romantically 
splendid record than that with 
which old Seacombe’s sprig of 
nobility had so lightly parted. 
There was an abstract of that 
record—the pedigree of the 
blade, and the most noteworthy 
achievements of its successive 
owners—on a strip of silk 
paper, closely rolled around 
the scabbard of the small dirk 
which fits in under the circular 
guard. 

‘When Seacombe gave me the 
swords, he drew my attention 
to this frayed and faded docu- 
ment, and told me something of 
the history of the weapons, as 
it had been told to him by 
Japanese scholars on more than 
one occasion. Also he told me 
that he had received several 
offers for the swords ; the last 
had been made by Captain 
Brinkley, who frankly admitted 
that the Government wanted 
them for the National Museum. 
Finally, Seacombe explained 
his reasons for giving them to 
me, and declining to restore 
them to the land of their makers 
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—complicated reasons, arising 
from an exaggerated sense of a 
trifling obligation on the one 
hand, and on the other from a 
racial antipathy which had 
grown stronger with his ad- 
vancing years. 

At that time my head- 
quarters were at Shanghai, in 
a detached bungalow off the 
Sinza Road beyond Settlement 
limits. The swords found a 
home there, amongst several 
others that I had picked up 
in days when curio-hunting in 
Japan was good, and there 
they remained for about a 
year. How the Japanese came 
to trace them to my possession 
I never discovered—old Sea- 
combe’s ‘boy’ may have put 
them on the scent,—but they 
certainly did. The first in- 
timation I got of it was a 
call from Takahashi, then Vice- 
Consul, who sent in his card 
one day and promptly followed 
it to the very door of my den. 
The ostensible purpose of his 
visit was to ask for an intro- 
duction to a missionary friend 
of mine at Hangchow, where 
negotiations for the new Japan- 
ese Settlement were in pro- 
gress, but it wasn’t long before 
he turned from that subject 
and began talking about curios. 
He confessed to a particular 
interest in my Japanese swords, 
and asked permission to ex- 
amine them. I tried to divert 
his attention to other things, 
but he was so politely insistent 
that in the end I had to let him 
have his way. When he came 
to old Seacombe’s pair, which 
he did with nicely affected 
unconcern, he held the longer 
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blade in both hands and drew 
in his breath with the pro- 
tracted sibilation of deep rever- 
ence. The surprise which, after 
examining the weapon, he ex- 
pressed at finding such a trea- 
sure in my house was well 
feigned, but his enthusiasm was 
unguardedly genuine. To make 
a long story short, he did his 
utmost to persuade me to name 
a price, or to accept an offer, 
for my little collection as it 
stood. When, on the spur of 
the moment, I told him that 
I had half promised to lend 
them to South Kensington, he 
got quite excited. He finally 
confessed that he wanted old 
Seacombe’s two swords, and 
especially the longer one, for 
the Tokyo Museum. He would 
leave it to me to name any price 
in reason, and promise me in 
addition the Order of the Rising 
Sun. It went against the grain 
to refuse him, especially as I 
really sympathised with the 
feelings and the motives that 
lay behind his quest; but of 
course I couldn’t part with the 
things, and in the end he had 
to go empty away. 

“That evening, thinking 
things over, I came to the 
conclusion that it might be 
well to remove those two swords 
before they aroused further 
cupidity, so I replaced them 
with two others, and told old 
Kuan to put them carefully 
away. The larger one he hid 
in an old Korean chest which 
stood in my bedroom, the 
Smaller one in his own quarters. 
A month later, when we were 
up-country, as usual, shooting 





- burglar. 
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over the week-end, my house 
was burgled. Neither the night 
watchman nor the other ser- 
vants knew anything about it, 
of course; they hadn’t heard 
a sound. The burglar must 
have been in the house for a 
good long time, for he had 
thoroughly ransacked my den 
and every cupboard in the 
place; but the curious part 
of the business was that noth- 
ing of any value was stolen, 
except that sword from the 
Korean chest.” 

“Did you ever mention the 
matter to Takahashi ? ” I asked. 

** Not at the time, for he went 
to Tokyo on sick leave that 
same week. Two years later, 
however, I met him at a dinner 
in Moukden. He didn’t wait 
for me to begin. Without the 
flicker of an eyelid he spoke 
about the swords, and asked 
whether I had sent them to 
South Kensington. In tact- 
fully chosen words I told him 
about my fastidious dilettante 
He looked at me 
thoughtfully, and observed it 
was a great pity that I hadn’t 
accepted his offer. I am not 
so sure of that myself; in 
fact, I think that the empty 
place on that old lacquered 
stand has an educative value 
even greater than old Iyémit- 
su’s ‘ Excalibur.’ ” 

“‘ Cricket or no cricket,’ said 
Cantegril, “‘“a nation that can 
beat Russia and produce Con- 
suls like Takahashi, while wor- 
shipping the spirits of its an- 
cestors, is not going to be 
easily ousted from its place in 
the sun. Nippon, Banzai!” 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


TEN YEARS sINCE—“A NEW LAW IN EUROPE”—GERMANY’S 


WAR 


ENGLAND— WHAT GERMANY HAS WON IN 


AIMS—THE GREED OF THE PROFESSORS—THE LOSSES OF 


EGYPT AND IRELAND— 


DANGEROUS PHRASES—THE IMPOTENCE OF THE POLITICIANS— 
FRANCOIS JEFFREY AND THOMAS OCARLYLE—THE PRACTICAL MAN 
AND THE MYSTIC—THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO MEN— 


JEFFREY ‘‘A GOD-LIKE ANGEL” 


HOW THE BREAK CAME. 


It is now ten years since 
Germany made her long-medi- 
tated attack upon the peace 
and liberty of Europe. Those 
ten long and weary years stand 
between us and the happy 
world which once we knew, 
and which is to-day no more 
than a memory. That Ger- 
many chose her own time and 
her own method of attack was 
clear to us then, is yet more 
clear to us now. In vain does 
she plead her innocence; in 
vain does she declare that, 
poer victim, she fought a de- 
fensive war. In the first days 
of what the Crown Prince 
called this “fresh and merry 
war,” Germany openly and 
pompously exulted in her 
might. ‘Why not admit,” 
cried Harden, for the moment 
the chosen mouthpiece of his 
country, “‘ why not admit what 
is and must be the truth, that 
between Vienna and Berlin 
everything was jointly pre- 
pared? ... Let us drop the 
miserable attempt to excuse 
Germany’s action. . . . Not 
against our will, and as a 
nation taken by surprise, did 
we hurl ourselves into this 
gigantic venture. We willed 
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it; we had to will it. We do 
not stand before the judgment- 
seat of Europe; we acknow- 
ledge no such jurisdiction. Our 
might shall create a new law 
in Europe.” 

Thus Maximilian Harden, and 
he wrote to a chorus of ap- 
plause. Germany willed the 
war; she had to will it. That 
is what the Germans knew, 
and all they cared to know. 
If perchance they asked one 
another why they willed it, 
the answer was easily found. 
They wanted a place in the 
sun. Indeed, they wanted more 
than that. They wanted all 
the rays that the sun ever cast 
upon the earth. Henceforth, 
they said, the other peoples 
shall pine in the shade. And 
even this would not have satis- 
fied them. They demanded 
the moon and all the stars as 
well. In 1912, two years before 
the war, Herr Alfred Kerr ex- 
plained the views of his country- 
men with an amiable candour. 
He pointed out to a wise and 
understanding Frenchman, M. 
Bourdon, why Germany was 
restless and dissatisfied. His 
argument was the greedy man’s 
argument, Germany saw that 
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France was rich not only in 
her national resources, but in 
her colonies, and was deter- 
mined to steal what belonged 
to her merely because she 
wanted it. If France sur- 
rendered her wealth when the 
ancient formula was shouted 
in her ear—‘‘ Your money or 
your life! ”’—well and good. If 
she refused, then all that she 
possessed at home and abroad 
should be stripped from her. 
There was no ‘idealism,’ no 
thought of ‘ Kultur” at the 
outset. These were invented 
later for the consumption of 
wavering neutrals. Burglary 
on a vast scale was the fixed 
purpose of Germany, and, as 
Harden said, it was all arranged 
jointly between Vienna and 
Berlin. 

But nobody, not even Harden 
himself, spoke the truth with 
as candid an enthusiasm as 
Herr Alfred Kerr. ‘“ Nothing 
has any power against the 
destiny of history,” said he. 
“The German has arrived with 
his red corpuscles, and I be- 
lieve his hour has come. The 
law of life ordains that the 
least strong shall be eliminated, 
and the real conquerors are 
the famished—that is to say, 
we Germans. The money that 
we have earned has given us 
the taste, and conquered pros- 
perity has increased our appe- 
tite. When the German con- 
templates the rest of the world, 
he finds that he has not been 
spoilt, and that all that has 
been left him are the stale 
remains of a good dinner.” 
And so he demanded what he 
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called, euphemistically, a ‘‘ re- 
distribution.”’ Such is the lan- 
guage which the burglar has 
held since the beginning of 
time. “ ‘That dog is mine,’ 
said these poor children,” thus 
wrote Pascal; ‘‘ ‘there is my 
place in the sun.’ Beheld the 
beginning of the usurpation of 
the whole world.” 

And no sooner did Germany 
hurl her forces against an un- 
expectant world than she began 
to unfold what she called her 
war aims. They were clearly 
settled and defined before ever 
a shot was fired, and to recall 
them is to measure the width 
and the depth of the pit into 
which the rest of Europe—un- 
allied with Germany—was in- 
vited to fall. Not even Alex- 
ander himself had so largely 
comprehensive a plan for the 
subjection of the world as was 
formulated by the Kaiser and 
his friends. Never was more 
ingenuity wasted in cutting up 
the pelt before the beast was 
dead than the Germans wasted 
in making a new division of 
the world. Admiral von Tir- 
pitz showed himself the foolish 
unbalanced man that he was 
and is by declaring aloud that 
‘“we must ensure our people 
an horizon embracing all the 
earth.” After this simple and 
comprehensive scheme, _ the 
plans of others seem almost 
modest, and yet measured by 
any other standard than that 
of von Tirpitz, they are ab- 
surad in their extravagance. 
Even after the battle of the 
Marne, which was Germany’s 
death-knell, her pretensions to 
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@ living and universal empire 
marvellously increased. Not 
only was her unmeasured and 
unjustified ambition displayed 
in her journals; there were 
few public bodies which did 
not attempt to strengthen the 
hands of the Chancellor by 
sketching their vast and mon- 
strous demands. The Economic 
Federations, for instance, saw 
in the war an easy chance 
of enrichment. Belgium, they 
said, with her politics, her arms, 
and her customs, with her 
finances, her banks, and her 
post offices, must be submissive 
to the legislation of the German 
Empire. Nor was France to 
fare much better. These Econo- 
mists considered the possession 
of the French littoral from 
Belgium to the Somme of vital 
necessity to their future power 
on the sea, and were deter- 
mined to throw in one or two 
other French ports, with Toulon 
among them. Other ardent 
Germans claimed irrevocably 
the coalfields of France. But 
it was the professors who put 
the least limit upon their greed 
and avarice. These docile gen- 
tlemen, in whose pockets there 
jingled the money of the State, 
and who were regularly and 
handsomely paid for teaching 
the doctrine of the Kaiser, 
earned their salaries, after the 
departure of their pupils for the 
front, by claiming, with shrill 
academic voices, everything that 
lay beyond the frontiers of the 
German Empire. Their wants 
were immeasurable, like their 
confidence. Professor Ostwald 
insisted upon a confederation 
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of all the civilised nations of 
Europe, with Germany for the 
directing State, and the Kaiser 
for their first representation. 
Professor Wilamowitz-Mollen- 
dorff, who should have known 
better, deplored the black soul 
of Belgium, which had dared 
to resent the brutal invasion 
of the Huns, and cried aloud, 
in revenge, for the subjugation 
of Europe east and west. Pro- 
fessors Oncken and Meinecke, 
with 350 others, drew a map 
of the future, which should be 
coloured blatantly with Ger- 
many’s own colours. “ We 
must keep Belgium,” they 
shouted, ‘“‘and we must win 
as much of the coast of North- 
ern France as we want.”’ More- 
over, as they were sure that 
the motive of the war was the 
antagonism of England, they 
were resolved to create their 
“mondial situation,” and to 
strengthen it on the sea and 
Over-sea against the English. 
After these enterprises, the 
others, to which they were 
equally attached, seem small 
enough. They would abolish 
the English monopoly of news 
and cables, and they would 
inflict upon England the heavi- 
est fine possible. “It is her 
purse,” they said in their pleas- 
ant way, “ that must be touched 
before all things, if our force 
permits it.” 

While all Germans kept their 
eyes firmly fixed on a Teuton- 
ised Europe, some there were 
who dreamed most gladly of a 
vast dominion over-sea, “The 
one condition for a great State,” 
said Dr Solf, “is to possess 
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territories in all the zones.” 
And Dr Delbriick agreed with 
him. ‘The first and most 
important of the national 
claims ’—wrote this professor, 
who, until defeat overtook his 
country, was a fervent cham- 
pion of the war—‘“which will 
be made at the conclusion must 
be a very great colonial empire, 
a German India.” Peace was 
concluded if not kept by the 
Huns, and there is no German 
India. But of them all we 
prefer that solemn and gloomy 
prig, Ernst Haeckel, who came 
early into the field with his 
own choice of the reward for 
victory. Here, then, are those 
refreshing fruits for which his 
mouth watered: (1) deliver- 
ance from the tyranny of Eng- 
land; (2) necessity to invade 
the land of the British pirates, 
by the participation of the 
German Army and German 
Navy, necessity also to occupy 
London; (3) the partition of 
Belgium, the greater part to 
be confederated with Germany, 
the north to fall to Holland ; 
(4) the seizure by Germany 
of the English colonies and of 
the Congo; (5) the cession by 
France of a great part of her 
north-eastern provinces. Such 
was Ernst Haeckel’s irreducible 
minimum, and no doubt to-day 
he contemplates with a grave 
sadness his vanished hopes. 
Think of it—the necessity to 
occupy London! [If only that 
had been achieved, we should 
have been treated with a cold 
pitiless brutality, compared 
with which the torture in- 
flicted upon France and Bel- 
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gium would have appeared mere 
kindness. However, Ernst 
Haeckel was foiled of his modest 
hope, and London still stands. 
The peace came, and it was 
evident that Germany had wan- 
tonly and wilfully inflicted a 
fierce struggle upon the world, 
and had attained very few of 
her hopes. Some ambitions 
which she cherished, and to 
which we will allude presently, 
were achieved not by her gal- 
lantry but by our folly. And 
before we come to these ambi- 
tions, let us ask ourselves what 
has been the result of the last 
ten years of strife at home and 
abroad? If we strike a balance, 
it is not in our favour. It is 
true that France and England 
between them defeated the Cen- 
tral Powers. It is true, ‘tis 
pity, that we suffered immeasur- 
ably in repelling the unpro- 
voked assault of the Boche, 
We lost the better part of our 
country’s youth. The genera- 
tion which would have grown 
up to bear the Empire’s burden 
of duty and counsel was ex- 
tinguished. It gave its splen- 
did service ungrudgingly, and 
it sacrificed itself with a proud 
enthusiasm. This loss, which 
afflicted irreparably our lives 
and our emotions, can be atoned 
for only after the passage of 
many years. It was not our 
only loss. Though Germany 
did not destroy London, though 
she did not, as she hoped, 
“touch ” the purse of England, 
she attained, without victory, 
two of her war aims, and these 
not the least. As we all know, 
she had always cast an envious 
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eye upon Egypt, of which, 
according to Bismarck, who 
said many wise things about 
Egypt, “‘ England has as much 
need as of her daily bread.” 
There was, indeed, no class in 
Germany which did not think 
that the war would be won if 
only Egypt could become a 
German dominion, or at least 
could be wrested from us. 
“The day when England sees 
herself face to face with a fallen 
prestige in Egypt,” thus wrote 
Dr Paul Rohrbach, “‘ that day 
will be the birthday of the new 
trans-oceanic Germany.” And 
it was Egypt that the fire-eating 
professors kept ever before their 
eyes— “‘ Egypt, which unites 
English Africa with English 
Asia, and which ensures that 
with distant Australia the Indian 
Ocean remains an English sea ; 
Egypt, which forms the liaison 
between the mother - country 
and all the Eastern dominions ; 
Egypt, which Bismarck said 
was the nape of the neck of 
England’s world empire.” It 
is there, as the professors saw 
clearly, that the vital nerve of 
England can be struck. 

And the vital nerve of Eng- 
land has there been struck, not 
by the strength of Germany but 
by the cowardly abdication of 
England’s governors. An as- 
sassination or two, a few inflam- 
matory speeches of Zaghloul, 
availed to accomplish what 
Germany devoutly prayed for, 
and to which she would have 
aspired in vain had not England 
herself made an abject surren- 
der. And it was not merely a 
surrender that England made : 
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it was a refusal of responsibility 
of which she had no right to 
disburden herself. She undid 
by a stroke of the pen the 
noble work which Lord Cromer 
had achieved. In an instant 
she made Gordon’s sacrifice of 
no effect. She behaved trea- 
cherously not only to the brave 
Englishmen who had fallen in 
Egypt but to the Egyptians, 
to whom she had given for a 
gift prosperity and sound gov- 
ernment. The doctors who had 
assured Egypt a freedom from 
disease, the bacteriologists who 
had laboured for her sake, the 
faithful administrators who had 
placed her finances on a sound 
footing, the lawyers who had 
administered an equal justice, 
were sent packing home. Thus 
has Germany gained a partial 
victory, even in defeat, and 
England has no more consolation 
to offer herself for her cowardly 
abandonment of Egypt than 
an ineffective control of a mob 
of Bolsheviks, who are in the 
act to destroy Palestine on the 
foolish sentimental pretext of 
Zionism. 

In the West, as in the East, 
defeated Germany may claim 
another triumph. She was not 
slow to remember what Na- 
poleon and others long ago dis- 
covered, that it is through Ire- 
land that England may be most 
easily assailed. She did her 
best in Ireland itself and among 
the Irish prisoners in Germany 
to increase the anti-English feel- 
ing which has always existed. 
Well skilled in propaganda, she 
covered Ireland with her lies 
and with her money. Finally, 
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she sent the unspeakable Case- 
ment, an unwilling emissary, 
to his fellow-countrymen. All 
her plots, including the wicked 
rebellion of Easter Day, failed 
miserably, and yet she has won 
in Ireland, as she has won in 
Egypt, through the cowardice 
and the treachery of Mr Lloyd 
George and his friends. The 
campaign of murder, foul and 
unashamed, achieved what the 
armies of Germany could never 
have achieved. Mr Lloyd 
George and his supporters of 
both parties, having sworn 
that they would never come 
to terms with a gang of mur- 
derers, threw up their hands, 
and, by the horrible betrayal of 
the Southern loyalists, Eng- 
land’s rule in Ireland came to 
an end. 

What the surrender in Ire- 
land and in Egypt means a 
little reflection will make clear. 
It means that if ever we go to 
war again, we shall be forced 
in the first place, as a pre- 
liminary measure, to subdue 
Ireland. He who doubts this, 
let him read those chapters 
of our history which precede 
the union between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and ask himself 
if he believes it possible that 
we could have defeated Na- 
poleon with a hostile Ireland 
on our flank. If ever we go 
to war again we shall be hin- 
dered at every step by an 
Ireland which is not only hos- 
tile, but free, an Ireland to 
which we have given inde- 
pendence, and from which we 
have exacted no security which 
is not an illusion. It is but an 
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idle memory of the past to 
recall the wise words of those 
experts on the Irish question 
who spoke with authority before 
the war. Here is the opinion 
of Admiral Mahan, which should 
carry twice the force to-day 
which it carried when it was 
first expressed: “It is im- 
possible,” wrote the admiral, 
“for a military man or a 
statesman with an appreciation 
of military conditions to look 
at the map and not perceive 
that the ambition of Irish 
separatists, if realised, would 
be even more threatening to 
the national life of Great Brit- 
ain than the secession of the 
South was to that of the 
American Union. It would be 
deadlier also to Imperial as- 
pirations ; for Ireland, by geo- 
graphical position, lies across 
and controls the communica- 
tions of Great Britain with all 
the outside world, save only 
that considerable but far from 
preponderating portion which 
borders the North Sea and the 
Baltic. Independent and hos- 
tile, it could manacle Great 
Britain, which at present is, 
and for long years must re- 
main, by long odds, the most 
powerful member of the Fed- 
eration, if it take that form. 
The Irish question, therefore, 
is vitally important, not only 
to Great Britain, but to the 
Colonies. The legislative supre- 
macy of the British Parliament 

. . cannot be yielded in the 
case of an island where inde- 
pendent action might very well 
be attended with fatal conse- 
quences to its partner. The 
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instrument for such action could 
not safely be trusted even to 
avowed friends.’”’ Admiral Ma- 
han spoke to a deaf unheeding 
world. The legislative supre- 
macy of the British Parliament 
has been yielded; Southern 
Ireland is on its way to become 
a Republic, and remains more 
venomously hostile to England 
than ever; and when the next 
war comes upon us she will be 
able to manacle Great Britain 
as tightly as she pleases. 

Thus in Ireland and Egypt 
we are reduced to powerless- 
ness, not by Germany’s strength, 
as we have said, but by our own 
weakness, and the Kaiser must 
smile when he thinks about it in 
his Dutch seclusion. The risk 
that henceforth we shall run 
in Ireland was made plain to 
us by Admiral Mahan. Our 
memories must serve us very 
ill if we have forgotten what 
the control of Egypt meant to 
us in the Great War which was 
made upon us ten years since. 
Without Egypt for a landing- 
place, the Australians and the 
New Zealanders could not have 
brought us their magnificent 
aid. Without Egypt for a 
base, we could not have made 
our successful attack upon Pal- 
estine. Without Egypt and 
the Suez Canal, India could 
not have joined hands with 
us. And how shall the Suez 
Canal be protected against dam- 
age or assault if we have to 
contend, as we shall have to 
contend, since all men hate 
those they think they have 
got the better of, with a hostile 
Egypt? And so in sorrow we 
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remember what Bismarck said, 
and what Dr Rohrbach and 
what the professors said, and 
we cannot but recognise that 
we have given them the hand- 
some present which most ar- 
dently they desired. Nor will 
they make the least of it. They 
have always been adepts at 
what they call peaceful pene- 
tration. They showed of old 
what they could do in this kind. 
They once laid a “ peaceful ” 
hand upon Egypt and upon 
Brazil, and as the dismissed 
Englishmen leave Egypt for 
home, industrious Germans will 
be there to take their place. 
And these are the fruits of 
victory. Nor are these the 
only fruits. The present Gov- 
ernment is doing its best to 
sever the Dominions from the 
Motherland; and Mr Lloyd 
George, without a flicker of 
irony, prates of the unity of 
the Empire. 

A distinguished General said 
not long since that perhaps it 
would have been a good thing 
had we stayed out of the war. 
We might then, as was sug- 
gested by a pious Radical, have 
done very well by trading with 
both sides. But if the distin- 
guished General and the pious 
Radical had used their imagi- 
nations, they might have seen 
that it was not so simple as 
it seemed, and that, in fact, our 
brave soldiers had not sacri- 
ficed themselves in vain. If 
ten years since we had been 
kept by fear or prudence out 
of the war, we should, in the 
first place, have lost our hon- 
our. The pledged word that 
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we had given to France and to 
Belgium would have been 
broken. For the rest of time 
we should have had scraps of 
torn paper flung in our faces. 
We should have borne, as best 
we might, the disgrace that 
we had thrust upon ourselves. 
At least that part which was 
left of us would have borne the 
disgrace. For surely destruc- 
tion would have followed dis- 
honour. The old tale of the 
bundle of sticks would have 
been told over again. Ger- 
many, having crushed France, 
would then have turned her 
guns upon England, and would 
easily have defeated the two 
nations which together proved 
unconquerable. And had Ger- 
many defeated France and Eng- 
land, then our freedom and 
our nationality would have been 
at an end. Incorporated in the 
German Empire, the two coun- 
tries would by this have been 
completely enslaved, and their 
inhabitants would have been 
toiling for Germany in lowly 
obedience. 

We won a hard-fought war, 
and were afraid to use our 
victory. No sooner was peace 
signed at Versailles than our 
demagogues gave up. the 
struggle. Having destroyed In- 
dia, they proceeded, as we have 
said, to scuttle out of Ireland 
and Egypt, to the great profit 
and delight of Germany. We 
failed to obtain for France, 
our gallant and faithful ally, 
the security which is essential 
to her welfare, even to her ex- 
istence. So we allowed Ger- 
many to win another trick in 
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the game. So far from having 
gained the purpose of the war, 
which all enthusiasts were wont 
to say was a war to end war, 
we are to-day exposed to greater 
risks than we were in 1914. 
On the West, in Ireland, on 
the East, in Egypt, we are vul- 
nerable, as we have not been 
for many years; and though 
when we recall the ambitions 
of Germany, we can take com- 
fort in the thought that these 
ambitions were foiled, we can- 
not deny that if we won the 
war we lost the peace. The 
reparations which were to re- 
construct France and to help 
us to discharge our vast debt 
to America are not paid, and 
are not likely to be paid. 
Instead of curbing the might 
of Germany, which it was our 
right and our duty to do, we 
have left her immeasurably 
the most powerful State in 
Europe; and, worse still, in 
our zeal to invent new and 
spurious nationalities, we have 
destroyed Austria - Hungary, 
which was once a counterpoise 
to Germany and an efficient 
buffer between us and the 
East. When the fighting is 
over, the politicians take a 
hand, and they from ignorance 
or from fear are unable to turn 
the courage of those who fought 
and died for the country to 
any good account. 

As we look back, then, on 
the last ten years, we owe 4 
measureless debt of gratitude 
to the sailors and soldiers who 
gave us victory. We owe noth- 
ing to the politicians, who 
robbed us of the fruits of vic- 
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tory. And the politicians failed 
to perfect the work of the 
soldiers and sailors because 
among them was no supremely 
wise man, and because they 
proved themselves more than 
ever subservient to words. On 
the one hand, we had no great 
statesman to direct our coun- 
sels, such as was Castlereagh. 
His place was taken by those 
who boasted that they were 
*‘ plain men,” as though plain- 
ness was serviceable to those 
engaged in a delicate and diffi- 
cult discussion. On the other 
hand, our. representatives at 
Paris were befogged by the 
most dangerous phrase-maker 
who ever confounded an already 
confused world. Whether Presi- 
dent Wilson’s phrases were his 
own or were foisted upon him 
by ingenious Germans who 
wished to make trouble, does 
not matter much. The cunning 
Erzberger may have made the 
match — “ self-determination ” 
—which set the world ablaze. 
But it was President Wilson 
who produced this match and 
others out of his own pocket, 
and deliberately threw it alight 
into the powder-magazine. It 
is @ commonplace that words 
and phrases are more cruelly 
destructive than high-explosive 
shells, and true it is that Presi- 
dent Wilson, by his pen and 
voice, has inflicted more pain 
upon the world than the in- 
ventors of poison-gas. The 
misery which has been caused 
by “self-determination ” is al- 
ready vast. The misery which 


it will cause in the future is 
incaleulable. 
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With these words to help 
them, and with others no less 
inflammatory, the politicians 
began their fatal work of dis- 
integration. So that there has 
happened to-day what has hap- 
pened after many a war. “ Our 
poor country,” wrote Ernest 
Renan in 1872, “surrendered 
itself more and more to super- 
ficial ideas in politics. Its 
material wounds are more than 
half healed; its prodigious 
wealth begins again to over- 
flow, and it does not see its 
moral wounds, the feebleness 
of its institutions, its military 
and political nothingness. [If 
the actual state of things con- 
tinues, it will finish by no 
longer holding on even to all 
that, and by sleeping tran- 
quilly in its shame on the edge 
of a precipice. That is what 
a nation comes to which breaks 
with its old aristocracy and 
its secular institutions.” It 
would be well if England, and 
France too, pondered deeply 
on these wise words of Renan’s. 
When the war was over, Mr 
Lloyd George screamed aloud 
(in exchange for votes) that 
he would make a country fit 
for heroes to live in. As though 
any man could make a country 
fit for tinkers to live in. Coun- 
tries are made by slow growth 
and a reluctance to change. 
Neither Mr Lloyd George nor 
any other demagogue can in- 
crease the happiness of a coun- 
try, save only by a strict 
obedience to tradition. Above 
all, in times of stress we must 
rely patiently and obediently 
upon the past, whose accumu- 
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lated wisdom we defy at our 
own peril and at the peril of 
our dupes. 


Mr D. A. Wilson’s ‘Carlyle 
to the French Revolution ’ 
(London, Kegan Paul) is an 
excellent counterblast to the 
melodrama of Froude. It is 
remarkable, also, because it 
allows Francis Jeffrey to paint 
in his own letters the best 
portrait of him that has come 
down to us. Now, Francis 
Jeffrey has always been what 
he himself hated most in the 
world, something of a mystery ; 
and the mystery has come not 
from any desire on his part 
to deceive, but from the ignor- 
ance of others. As he was no 
egoist himself, so we have been 
told very little about him that 
matters. The tone of authority 
which he assumed in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh ’ has been made familiar 
to us all. The wiseacres are 
never tired of repeating the 
famous phrase, ‘‘This will never 
do,” and have seldom been at 
the pains of asking themselves 
whether it would do or not. 
Indeed, Jeffrey has been repre- 
sented to us aS no man at all, 
as a kind of spectre, as criticism 
incarnate. And now, as we 
see him in this life of Carlyle, 
he is a human being of infinite 
amiability and generosity, a 
perfect friend, ready to make 
whatever sacrifice is demanded 
of him, and to pour out, day 
and night, all the resources of 
his wit and humour. That he 
should have become the friend 
and supporter of Thomas Car- 
lyle is a proof of his catholic 
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temper. No two men could 
have differed more widely than 
they about the things which 
seemed to Carlyle of the highest 
importance. In Jeffrey’s eyes, 


‘Carlyle was a “mystic” who 


knew not what he was in search 
of, a lover of that tangled and 
obscure thing—German litera- 
ture—which for him, Jeffrey, 
had no meaning at all. With 
his habitual candour he tells 
Carlyle precisely what he thinks 
of Goethe and the rest. He 
denounced their “fantastic 
style,” which he thought was 
“nothing better than fantastic 
and had not a deep moral 
meaning as you suppose.” Nor 
was he impressed when Goethe 
praised Carlyle for his “ origin- 
ality,”’ and Mr Wilson thinks 
“he was right in letting Carlyle 
know that he was not nearly 
so original as he supposed. 
There was almost nothing new 
about him, and even the eccen- 
tricities of his style were 
mimicry. . . . The essence of 
what he supposed ‘ originality ’ 
was sincerity.” And Carlyle’s 
* sincerity ’’ made another gap 
between him and Jeffrey. 
Jeffrey, like the pious Whig 
that he was, did not want to 
carry his convictions too far. 
He disliked vain and vague 
phrases. When Carlyle talked 
about expressing “‘God’s truth,” 
he did not know what he meant 
by it himself, and he must have 
felt that the words, as he used 
them, conveyed nothing what- 
ever to Jeffrey’s mind. While 
the one was always striving 
and crying, the other looked at 
life with a sort of detachment, 
L 
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as though he were sure that 
no opinion was worth making 
too great a fuss about. To 
Carlyle, who came near to de- 
manding agreement as the price 
of friendship, Jeffrey opposed 
an eager desire to “live and 
let live.”” He explained his 
attitude clearly in a letter to 
Mrs Carlyle. ‘Why should 
you,” he wrote, “‘ have so many 
more confident opinions than 
I have? And upon matters, 
too, that depend not a little 
upon observation and experi- 
ence? And, above all, why 
have you contempt for those 
whose tastes and opinions differ 
from yours?” The letter 
should have touched them both, 
and probably they passed it by 
in a contemptuous silence. 

At the same time, Carlyle 
accepted the chidings of Jeffrey 
with good humour, and the 
chidings are not few. ‘‘ Assur- 
edly,” says Mr Wilson, ‘‘ Jeffrey 
felt that Carlyle was one of 
his spiritual sons, and was both 
puzzled by him and sometimes 
proud of him. ‘ Oftentimes the 
pupil goes beyond the master.’ ” 
And thus it is that Jeffrey was 
puzzled at one time by Car- 
lyle’s ardent Radicalism, which 
Carlyle himself presently out- 
grew. With characteristic 
acuteness Jeffrey pierced the 
sham of this Radicalism. He 
saw that what Carlyle was aim- 
ing at was “the utter destruc- 
tion of the right of property,” 
which, as he said, “‘ obviously 
tended, not to make the poor 
better off, but to make all 
poor.” And then he pointed 
the argument at Carlyle him- 
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self. “If you are a Radical,” 
he asked, “why do you keep 
the horses that produce noth- 
ing? Why should you waste 
on the brutes the food of six 
starving human creatures that 
your feet may be kept out of 
the dirt, or your diaphragm 
healthfully agitated? ... Do 
you adopt the Radical doctrine 
about machinery, too—which 
is the true parent of the whole ? 
And do you not see that upon 
that principle we should burn 
our ploughs and carts—ay, and 
our spades too,—and end by 
only allowing men to work 
with one hand, or perhaps with 
their feet only, in order that 
the necessary work may give 
larger employment to more per- 
sons’? Never was the ab- 
surdity of what to-day is known 
as “‘ca’ canny” better put, 
and though we know not what 
was Carlyle’s immediate answer 
to Jeffrey, we can note the effect 
which Jeffrey’s argument had 
upon his mind in the later 
utterances of the man who 
became the law of authority 
and the eloquent champion of 
slavery. 

Meanwhile, Carlyle,  dis- 
approving Jeffrey’s opinions, 
delighted in the man himself 
and in his ample lively talk. 
He found a nickname for him 
—the god-like angel— which 
sufficiently expressed his ad- 
miration. He had an equal 
experience of his kindliness and 
of his skill in fence. When Jef- 
frey stayed with the Carlyles at 
Comely Bank or elsewhere, Car- 
lyle easily fell under his spell. 
“T used to find in him,” he 
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wrote, “‘ a finer talent than any 
he has evidenced in writing 
when he got to speak Scotch, 
and give me anecdotes of old 
Scotch Braxfields and curi- 
osities, which he did with a 
greatness of gusto, with real 
comic mirth, much beyond what 
was noticeable in him other- 
wise. The perfection of the 
mimicry itself was something.” 
And in his ‘ Reminiscences ’ he 
told the truth of their inter- 
course with a candour which is 
almost disconcerting. ‘‘ He and 
I,” wrote Carlyle, “had long 
arguments far too frank and 
equal on my side, I can now 
see with penitence. I was of 
thoughtlessly rugged rustic 
ways, and faultily irreverent 
of him . . . The series of fenc- 
ing bouts could decide nothing 
except our radical imcompat- 
ibility in World and Theory. 
Jeffrey seemed bent on con- 
verting me from German mys- 
ticism back into Edinburgh 
Whiggism, Scepticism, and Ma- 
terialism.”’ The conversion 
came insensibly many years 
later. But Carlyle liked to 
recall how they “went on in 
brisk logical exercise, with all 
the rest of the house asleep ” ; 
and he makes what for him was 
& vast admission, that he found 
Jeffrey “infinitely witty, ingeni- 
ous, sharp of fence ; not deep; 
and used with difficulty to 
hold my own.” In brief, he 
coined another nickname—“ a 
Scotch Voltaire ’—and quali- 
fied it as he should—“ though 
not so big as the Frenchman.” 

Thus the two men attracted 
one another for a while, even 
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in their differences. And Jef- 
frey comes off best in the en- 
counter, because in all that he 
says of or to Carlyle there is no 
hint of patronage. Carlyle can- 
not, in dealing with Jeffrey, 
wholly suppress a tone of su- 
periority. “I will keep friends 
with the man,” he tells his 
brother John; ‘‘for he really 
has extraordinary worth, and 
likes me—at least heartily 
wishes me well.” And then 
another day he pays him so 
handsome a tribute that you 
forget for the moment all his 
peevish Radicalism, all his in- 
tellectual pride. ‘‘ The great 
business of Man,” he says, 
speaking of Jeffrey, ‘‘ he—in- 
tellectually — considered as a 
worlding does: to be happy. 
I have heard him say: ‘If 
Folly were the happiest, I 
would be a fool.’ Yet his 
daily Life belies this doctrine, 
and says: ‘Though Goodness 
were the most wretched, I 
would be good.’” In what 
better terms could Carlyle have 
praised any of God’s creatures ? 

Yet they parted, and that 
they should part was fore- 
ordained. The fault was not 
Jeffrey’s, whose affections were 
warmly engaged, The fault 
was Carlyle’s, who, in spite of 
himself, wished to cut all men 
to his own pattern. It may 
be said even that their friend- 
ship had in it the seeds of 
dissension from the first. As 
early as 1828, when Carlyle 
sent an article on Burns to the 
‘ Edinburgh,’ the argument be- 
gan. Now, it was Jeffrey’s 
habit, as it was the habit of 
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some other editors—Frederick 
Greenwood and W. E. Henley, 
for instance—to rewrite or to 
embellish the works of their 
contributors, and Jeffrey set 
about Carlyle’s dissertation 
upon Burns with some severity. 
In the first place, the article 
was too long—it ran to sixty 
pages, and was diffuse as well. 
And how should Jeffrey refrain 
his hand? “I must make 
some retrenchments,’”’ he wrote 
to Carlyle, “and I will send 
you the proofs when it is done. 
The latter part is far the best, 
the best written and best con- 
ceived. I wish there had been 
less mysticism about it, at 
least less mystical jargon, -less 
talk and repetition about entire- 
ness and simplicity, and equip- 
ments, and such matters. There 
is also much palpable exaggera- 
tion, and always the most 
dogmatism where you are either 
decidedly wrong or very doubt- 
fully right. But there is a 
noble strain of sentiment and 
kind and lofty feeling, and 
much beauty and felicity of 
diction.”” What better account 
could be given of Carlyle for 
good or evil? But Carlyle 
resented the castigation, and 
put back in the proof what 
Jeffrey had expunged. He went 
further, and proposed to cancel 
the paper altogether. Jeffrey 
replied by condemning his affec- 
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tation, his mannerism, and his 
jargon, and concluded by a 
very wise piece of criticism. 
“IT am afraid,’’ he wrote, “‘ you 
are a greater admirer of your- 
self than becomes a philosopher 
if you really think it material 
to stick to all these odd bits 
of diction, and to reject my 
little innocent innovations on 
your inspired text. How can 
you dream of restoring such 
a word as frequentary, or that 
very simple and well-used joke 
of the clothes making the man 
and the tailor being a creator ? ” 
And this to him who was des- 
tined to be the author of 
‘Sartor Resartus’! So _ he 
brought his letter to an end: 
““God help you and your vain- 
glorious jargon, which makes 
angels smile I take it, and 
sensible men laugh outright.” 
When the break came, it came, 
perhaps, because when two 
chairs were vacant at Edin- 
burgh—the chairs of astronomy 
and rhetoric, either of which 
Carlyle thought himself com- 
petent to fill—Jeffrey supported 
him for neither. It is idle, 
however, to speculate why or 
how the break came; it is 
sufficient to record that, while 
the friendship lasted, it was 
frank and cordial, and that it 
left the marks of happiness upon 
both men until the end of their 
lives. 
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